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THE VOYAGEBS. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Ho! tor Dreamland’s happy harbors! 
Who's for Dreamland, by the ferry? 
Who’s to breast the waves that bind it, 
Breast the fairy waves and find it, 
Rich in flowering groves and arbors, 
Tho the boat’s a timorous wherry 
And the sailors, vague in features, 
Are the shadowiest of creatures? 
Ho! for Dreamland! Heigh! for Dreamland! 
Who's for Dreamland, by the ferry’ 


Here are scholars pale with musing; 
Revellers that no more are merry; 
Maids whose loves were empty anguish: 
Lovers that for life must languish; 
Patriots passionately choosing 
All the old haughty hopes to bury: 
Sculptor, painter, bard, musician 
With unreached ideals elysian . . . 
These for Dreamland! those for Vreamland! 
Straight for Dreamland, by the ferry! 


Offtthey push, and out they wander 
Faring fleetly toward the very 

Midmost heart of that great curly 

Cloud that roseate and yet pearly 

Haunts the dubious distance yonder,— 
Bound where blossoming sprays of cherry. 

Apple, and all sweet trees are vernal 

With a springtide pomp eternal! 

Ho! for Dreamland! Heigh! for Dreamland! 
Halcyon Dreamland, by the ferry! 

New YORK CITy. 





IN MAY. 


BY GERTRUDE HALL. 


I. 
THE night is black; the rain falls fine, 
Incessant, vertical; 
I stretch my arm through the dripping vine— 
L like to feel it fall. 





I think of a garden that I know 
Lying out in this quiet rain; 

The crab-tree blossoms vainly glow, 
The tulip ’s red in vain. 


One color, petals now and stem— 
One bistre, green and pink; 

Dear darkened flowers! I’m glad for them: 
They thirsted, new they drink. 


IL. 


Maid, when thou walk’st in Springtime 
Cast down thy simple eyes; 

By no means let them follow 
Two wandering butterflies. 


Ignore all tender nonsense 
The warm wind may suggest. 
Avoid to watch the swallows 
Building their little nest. 


The sweet, seductive roses 
Consider at no price— 
A glowing rose might give thee 
Some ill-advised advice. 
BosTon, MASs. 
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IN SPRINGTIME. 
BY LEOLINE LEONARD. 





I HEAR the dreamy song of the warm wind 
That gently stirs the green and tender leaves: 

I hear the faint, sweet twitter of the birds, 
Who build beneath the shelter of my eaves. 


I see the tiny grasses that are sprung 
Jn answer to the soft, refreshing shower; 

T catch the rare, sweet smile from the soul’s depth 
Of some shy little blue-eyed forest flower. 


I fee] the niusic that our Mother kind 
Hath taught each creature of her own to sing: 
And my dull spirit, flinging care aside, 
- Rejoices in thy glad return, O Spring! 
Cryicago, Ti, PR eas R SOR 4 


HOW A LITERARY REVIEW IS EDITED. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 
EDITOR OF THE “ WATERBURY (CONN.) AMERICAN.” 


ProF. R. G. MouLTON, of Cambridge, on the eve of 
his return to England, is reported as having said, ina 
farewell address before Boston’s Monday Literary Club, 
that ‘‘ there came more of hindrance toa pure literature, 
in its highest sense, out of the current journalism of our 
time, than from any other discoverable cause.” Those 
who are not accustomed to scan closely the drift of cur- 
rent literature and journalism may regard this as a 
very extravagant statement. It bas, however, received 
curious confirmation in what may be calledan interview 
—it is called ‘‘ the publication of some notes of a very 
recent conversation” with Lorretus 8S. Metcalf. Mr. 
Metcalf, as is generally known, recently retired from the 
editorship of The Forum magazine, and his retirement 
has been made the occasion of a detailed description of 
himself and of bis methods in The Review of Reviews 
Being a veteran editor of the periodical press, and an 
editor whose ability contributed greatly to the success 
both of The North American Review and of The Forum, 
Mr. Metcalf speaks with authority. 

Of his course while editor of The North American Re- 
view Mr. Metcalf says: 





**T knew there was a certain preference [on the part of 
the late Allen Thorndyke Rice] for articles which terded 
to be sensational, and I allowed myself to be considerably 
influenced by Mr. Rice’s undoubted belief in the practical 
business advantages of such contributions.”’ 


Coming to his course while editor of The Forum, Mr. 
Metcalf speaks very frankly of bis struggle to strike a 
happy mean between his ideal of what a bhigh-claes lit- 
erary review should be and his practical conception of 
what such a periodical must be, if made to sell. He 
says: 

‘*T have never made a number of The Forum as good, or 
anywhere near as good, as I could have made it, or as L 
wanted to make it. I have gone upon the plan of publish 
ing three or four articles in a given number which I re- 
garded as finished and important essays, and as real con- 
tributions to the thought and literature of the time. These 
might be articles by great thinkers or specialists upon the 
educational, theological, economic, scientifie or social prob- 
lems of the day. Then I have felt it expedient to fill up 
the number with articles of more practical commonplace 
sort, which would appeal to the ordinary reader, cause 
newspaper discussion, and make the magazine sell.” 

After noting that the overwbelming majority of arti- 
cles which appeared in The Forum during his editorship 
were solicited articles—out of from 2,000 to 3,000 volun- 
teer articles received in a year Mr. Metcalf accepted 
‘+ perbaps twelve”—he explains on what principles edi_ 
tors do their soliciting: 

‘“*We decide on the subjects which we believe ought to 
be treated, and then we endeavor to select the best men in 
the whole world to write us the articles upon those sub- 
jects. . . . Itis by no means the men whose articles are 
the most valuable who receive the most money, and my 
ideal magazine would be no more expensive to produce— 
even less expensive, perhaps, to produce—than the numbers 
of The Forum which have ordinarily appeared But what 
would meet my ideal would be in danger of falling flat and 
dead upon the market. The men whose work comman‘s 
a high price are often men of affairs, eminent politicians or 
distinguished lawyers. They are men whose time is 
occupied, or men who have no particular literary ambition, 
and whose time is valuable in their regular pursuits, so 
that it is necessary to pay a large fee in order to induce 
them to sit down and write the article desired.” 

In this frank exposé of the mechanism of editing a 
literary review, Mr. Metcalf places before us, in undis- 
guised baldness the controlling principle of it all—the 
principle of editing down so as to catch the masses. 
This is the principle which has been applied with such 
eminent commercial success to modern journalism. 

Print anything, interview anybody, so long as it will 
interest the public and sell papers. Now, while this 
principle has not been applied to anything like the same 
extent to periodical. journalism—tho he would be a rash 
prophet who should venture a prediction of what the 
future niay have in store for us—the controlling princi- 
ple here, as in daily journalisw, is to interest the public 
and to sell the periodicals. This is the reason why liter- 
ary men have to contend at a disadvantage in their own 
field with politicians and Jawyers—Mr. Metcalf did not 





that they are included in the same unfortunate class 
with the literary men proper. The people know who 
these lawyers and politicians are, they have been talked 
about in the newspapers, they are notcrious, and the 
people will read what they write often simply and only 
because their names are attached to the articles. From 
John L. Sullivan, one might almost say, to Ward 
McAllister, the right of royal welcome to the pages of a 
periodical is conditioned upon a genius for making one’s 
self sufficiently talk: d about to excite the curiosity of 
the people as to what one may say, regardless of the 
subject or of how one says it. 

Admirers of padded Sunday newspapers sometimes 
extol them by calling them ‘‘ magazines in miniature.” 
The phrase is not inapt, altho in compliment is hardly 
so high as it is in good faith intended to ti; for the 
magazine and the padded Sunday newspapers are edited 
on the same lines, and appeal largely to the same per- 
verted reading tastes. Both have many redeeming fea- 
tures, but in the review as truly as in the Sunday news- 
paper the supposed iiterary purpose suffers a more than 
partial eclipse. The taste for this sensational class of 
reading grows by what it feedson. The increased de- 
mand for it in the newspaper causes the literary review 
to be edited down to meet the taste of the newspaper 
reader, instead of causing tre newspaper to be edited up 
to meet the reader of reviews. Conscientious editors. 
such as Mr. Metcalf, editors who cherish ideals of what 
a literary review sbould be and might be, deplore all 
this because of its demoralizing effect upon Jiterature: 
but, jike Mr. Metcalf, they frankly acknowledge the 
fact. 


———u“-~ pe —“——_“— 


FIFTEEN THESES. 


A POSSIBLE PLATFORM FOR ALL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 








I. ly order to the ultimate attainment of a correct 
conception of his own manifold nature, and in order to 
the acquisition of the power to pass just judgments 
upon himself, every human being in the process of bis 
developmenc from infancy to maturity of reason has 
need of instruction from some source apart from him- 
self, 

II. In proportion as the developing human being, 
aided by true and wholesome instruction, becomes com- 
petent to form just judgments relative to his own pbys- 
ical, mental and spiritual activities and qualities, in 
like proportion does he come to recognize the fact that, 
judged even according to his own ideals, he is to a 
greater or less extent culpably defective and imperfect 
—a being who, with more or Jess of voluntary consent, 
practically comes short of the possible perfections of his 
own life and character. 

III. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being, perplexed by this discovery, stiuggles to 
comprehend the nature and implications and sanctions 
of his own ideals, and in conduct strives with redoubled 
earnestness to measure-up to the best possibilities of his 
being, in like proportion does he become conscious of 
the presence and agency of an environing Personality 
all perfect and holy, a God in whom he lives and moves 
and has his being. 

IV. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being attains this consciousness of God and of 
his own natural and personal relations to God, in like 
proportion does he come to perceive that bis own capaci- 
ties for improvement are God-given, and that all instruc- 
tion in or toward a holy development—whatever the 
name or nature or means of that instruction—is a form 
of Divine Revelation. 

V. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being is thus brought to discern the manifold- 
ness and continuousness of Divine Revelation, in like 
proportion does he come to recognize the fact that all 
History and all Reality are but modes of a perpetu:! all- 
inclusive Self-Manifestation of the Divine. 

VI. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being is brought to this perception of the per- 
petually and universally progressing Self-Manifestation 
of God, in like proportion does he come to expect in 
human nature and in the human sphere possibilities and 
instances of divine disclosure superior to any elsewhere 
discoverable. 
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human being thus comes to expect in human nature the 
highest known or as yet knowable forms of God’s Self- 
Manifestation, in like proportion docs he reach the as- 
sured conviction that in God's eternal purpose humanity 
was intended to be an organ of the Divine, and that in 
the historic ripening of God's purpose in and through 
the agencies of his temporal kingdom there shall ulti- 
mately come to be a redeemed and renovated humanity, 
faultlessly expressive of the divine holiness, a habitation 
of God through the Spirit. 

VIII. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being, inspired by such an anticipation, searches 
through history to discover any foretokens of this con- 
summation of all things in a divinized humanity, and 
especially to discover any individuals in whom the 
divinizing process may seem to have been anticipated 
and measurably foreshown, in like proportion does be 
come to fix upon Jesus of Nazareth as the one man in 
whom the divine indwelling and outshining are appar- 
ently complete—the one man entitled to be considered 
an archetype of perfected humanity. 

IX. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being, moved by the sense of his own culpable 
imperfections, and by the inworkiogs of his divine en- 
vironment, cordially surrenders bimself to the divine 
activities and lovingly strives to become an organic yet 
most personal part of God's Self-Manifestation in 
humanity, in like proportion does he find his personal 
ideals, aspirations and activities coming into living con- 
formity with those historically exemplified in Christ 
Jesus. 

X. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being, advances in this progressive conformity 
of ideals, aspirations and activities to the ideals, aspira- 
tions and activities of Jesus Christ, in like proportion 
does he become a living and more or less conscious par- 
taker of the Spirit of Christ, the Comforter,who accord- 
ing to promise is given to guide into all truth. 

XI. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
human being thus becomes a living and conscious par- 
taker of Christ’s Spirit, in like proportion does he 
become conscious of a vital personal relation to all 
other partakers and to that spiritual Kingdom or 
Church which these, together with their Head, vitally 
and organically constitute in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost. 

XU. Finally, in proportion as the instructed and de- 
veloping human being in bis progressive unfoldment, 
in one order or another, passes up through these 
various steps and stages of the spiritual life—and only 
in that proportion—does he obtain a correct, a truly 
rational and real insight into the nature, extent and 
deadliness of sin, into the beauty of holiness, into the 
conscious blessedness of the life in God and of the life 
in the everlasting fellowship of God’s children. 

To the foregoing theses every Christian teacher in the 
world can consistently and cordially subscribe. And 
whoever in his own experience has come to all the in- 
sights above mentioned and lives in the light of them, 
is certainly to be called a Christian. But a Christian 
of the broadest and most radical character cannot rest 
at this point. He tinds in these propositions no consist- 
ent and satisfying philosophy of three fundamental 
Christian truths, to wit: (1) the universality of human 
sin; (2) the sinlessnets of Jesus Christ; and (3) the unity 
of that God into whose three divine names each Chris- 
tian in professing his faith must be baptized. The great 
mass of thoughtful and earnest Christians, therefore. 
reach, and in all past Christian centuries have reached, 
additional convictions and insights on these points. 
But here, as before, the law under which insight is 
gained is a law of proportion, a law which may be ap- 
proximately expressed in the three following proposi- 


tions: 

I. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
Christian learns to recognize the real solidarity of all 
naturally engendered human individuals, and their ideal 
solidarity in the one primal purpose and plan of the 
Creator to constitute them together one vitally inter- 
woven, organic species or form of divine Self-Manifes- 
tation, in like proportion does he come to the perception 
that a free and thorough-going self-closure of the first 
human beings to divine influence through sin could not 
fail to entail upon propagated human nature blindnesses 
and blights as far-reaching as the line of human genera- 
tions—a self-centeredness of heart and will, as hateful 
as hate and as deadly as death; and that, philosopbical- 
ly. considered, the universality of sin in the experience 
of all peoples and ages must find its deepest, its most 
rational explanation in the biblical doctrine of a pri- 
meval Fall of Man. 

Ii. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
Chri‘ tian comes to see in and back of all individual sin 
a universally transmitted. everywhere present race- 
cbaracteristic—an inbred self-cent:redness of will and 
affection which, so long as unchecked by outside 
powers. effectually disqualifies the individual and the 
race for their normal function of receiving and joyously 
menifesting forth the indwelling of Divinity, in like 
proportion does be come to the perception that the su- 
preme need of fallen humanity can have been no other 
than a crea‘ive re-opening of itself to the divine incom- 
ing, and that the Incarnation, or better the Menschwer- 
dung [becoming man] of God’s Eternal Son, and the 





Mission of the Comforter, constitute, as the New Testa- 
ment teaches, the one all-sufficient and most gracious 
response of God to this necessity of his human crea- 
tures, ‘ 

III. In proportion as the instructed and developing 
Christian, pondering the mysteries of speculative The- 
ism and the relieving disclosures of Biblical Revelation 
comes to apprehend on the one hand the inconceivable- 
ness of a unipersonal Absolute, and on the other the tri- 
unity of the historic Self-Manifestation of God in and 
through the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,in 
like proportion will his strained and almost battled mind 
find growing relief and restful delight and holy confi- 
dence in some approximation, if not in full adbesion, to 
some form of the general Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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BYRONIANA. 
ANECDOTIC AND REFLECTIVE. 


II. 








BY HENRY HAYMAN, LL D,, 
FoRMERLY MASTER oF ETON, 


IN illustration of the persistency with which Byron 
was dogged by female devotees and dosed with femi- 
nine flattery, my friend recounted how two fair pi'grims 
found their way once to Newstead in his absence With 
that intrepid curiosity which ladies evince on such ad- 
ventures of interest, and with that love of re'ic hunting 
which seems the proper pendant to such curicsity, they 
examined his personal quarters, handled his boxing- 
gloves and foils, but found nothing which they could 
with decency appropriate, until a rough-coated dog, a 
successor to the buried and lamented ‘ Boatswain,” 
entered the room. The dog could tell no tales, the 
servant, duly bribed, might be relied on to tell none. 
So, in de*pair of a token from the poet's own, at that time. 
luxuriant curls, they took a vicarious sample from the 
animal; and, submitting him to the shears, bore awav 
each her trophy, remarking that ‘Lord Byron may 
have patted his favorite on the very spot, you know, 
where those hairs grew.” Possibly the servant blabbed, 
later and long after, of this canine ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.” 
More probably the ladies—just as there are sorrows too 
great for utterance—found their triumph too great for 
si'ence, and boasted of their spoil to admiring friends. 

Of the enormous mischief done to Byron's character 
by this sick'y sentimental atmosphere of adulation my 
friend entertained a profound impression: and was dis- 
posed to ascribe more lasting ill-effects to it, through that 
femiaine element in Byron’s own character, which led 
his friend, Lord Broughton, to extenuate his vagaries 
as those of ‘‘a favorite and sometime froward sister.’ 
There is, indeed, no doubt that it stimulated Byron in 
all his worst sexual aberrations, and induced him to 
thiok and feel and often utter di:paragement of the sex 
as a whole; see, for instance, in a passage quoted above, 
the expression ‘‘All wild beasts but wom n”; while from 
‘* Don Juan,” the most self-characteristic of bis works, 
nearly all the sketches or fuller portraits Of female 
character might be put in evidence. In one only 
instance, that of Lady Caro'ine Lamb, does Byron's con- 
duct toa woman seem governed (excepting always his 
own sister) with some degree of reverence for principle. 
But here he had the horror of an outrage on hosp tality 
to re-enforce it. Alone and per se his principles never 
stood in the way (so far as we can judge) of Byron's 
illicit courses. 

And the same cause, female adulation, which would 
have unsteadied most men at his age, and utterly un- 
hinged in his case the moral balance, provoked still 
further the caprices of his nature, as tho to show his 
votaries that their idol could match them at their wild- 
est flights. Flashes as from a female soul, brilliant, ex- 
citab'e and impetuous, through page after page of his let- 
ters and diaristic fragments, form the staple of his self- 
delineation. You might find in them all the traits ofa 
coquet; sometimes pert, vain, touchy and flippant, 
sometimes defiant, irascib'e and vindictive. There lie 
on the surface these dis inctly feminine attributes, as in 
his talk there lurked all the apparatus of luring smiles 
and ensnaring tones, the plausible innuendo, the dex- 
terous equivoque, the audacious topsy-turvying of mo- 
rality, the s ucy svap-sbot taken at another’s folly, in 
order to escape, as it were, from his own in the smoke, 
But something nobler and manlier in essence ever 
underlay this kaleidscopic persiflage, altho mostly scorn- 
ing the effort to assert itself. And while parading his 
volatility, he united it to a masculine intensity and a 
virile hardihood of self, which makes him seem the 
hermaphrodite of passion and of genius. Like most 
women, it was more easy for him to be generous than 
just. Truth would be distorted or inverted to bolster up 
some view s atched up from the inconstancy of the 
moment, and facts be forgotten or discolored as pique 
or passion swayed. Moore, who keeps all the brightest 
hues of the biographer’s pallet for him, declares that 
he never cou'd keep a secret, and that none who valued 
confidential dealings would ever place one in bis keep- 
ing. 

His very courage seems on the whole more feminine 
than masculine, was re-enforced or paralyzed by nerv- 





ous excitement, and would “‘ come and go” like a lady's 
complexion. In short, the ‘‘ treble-clef” contains the 
dominant note of bis character, altho with a swelling 
undertone of bass. My friend’s opinion might have 
condensed itself in two quotations, Varium et mutabile 
semper, and Capricieuse comme une jolie femme. 

Byron had indeed caught this from his mother, as 
naturally as most daughters might. She was, it seems, 
shallow and gusty, while he rol's ‘‘a bay of breakers,” 
and to him might have been used by a friend the words 
of Brutus to Cassius: 

““When you are over-hasty with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so.” 
Probably no man has ever suffered more from unhappy 
domestic antecedents. The son of a mother with whom 
he shared a temperament which made them mutually 
insupportable to each other; the son of a father whose 
early death was the best boon he could have conferred 
on his infant heir, Byron had no kin on either side to 
fill the void which Nature abhors, and which an espe- 
cially emotional nature like his craves to have filled. 

While from earlier ancestry a tangle of embarrass- 
ment was demised to him, and his noble guardian showed 
him the cold shoulder of superciliou ness, he had a heart 
which *‘ tho faulty was feeling,” and sensi'ively suscep- 
tible of all the mischief which this array of mischances 
could produce. With many charms of person, voice 
and manner, and features which flashed a mobile mirror 
of emotion and intellect, he was dashed and marred by 
one malformation which, while it mortified vanity, un- 
dermined physical health. For, conscious of his beset- 
ting corpulent tendencies—thes* again being of mater- 
nal source—he would perzecute his constitution, and 
exacerbate the pungency of his caprices by extreme 
diet:ry treatment, by fits of self-starvation and un- 
wholesome counter-agents to the dreaded obesity. By 
tobacco chewing, green-tea drinking, breaking a long 
fast on biscuits and soda-water, by an outbreak on pota- 
toes. fish—stale fish one biographer states—and vinegar. 
he carried on an unnatural self-coercion, a struggle 
between vanity and avoirdupois, The loss of astone of 
flesh weight gladdened him more than all the so’d copies 
of the ‘‘ Corsair.”” It was Adonis, but Adonis boiteua— 
pitted against Sir John Falstaff—in the same capricious 
personality; and even if he for a while conqutred the 
‘* flesh” he retained the ‘* frailties.” The consequences 
were stomach in rebellion, liver stagnating, and temper 
ever at full-cock of rebellious versatility, while his 
minor habits were to the last degree vagrant and non- 
domestic. What a subject for matrimony—this risky 
mass of conflicting eccentricities! Ihave said you might 
compile a coquet complete from those curly shavings 
which his earlier career throws off in his letters and 
diary. He died at six and-thirty, just as he seemed to 
have shed off the shavings, and to be showing a firmer 
plank of character below—something better than a great 
genius spoiled. And, indeed, it is equally possible to 
compi'e an opposite character out of his literary remains, 
one exhibiting depth of affection, romantic sympathy 
with all that is grandest in Nature generosi'y in aiding 
the weak and distressed, a profound and melancholy 
sense of the vanity of human life, together with spas- 
modic flashes of a deep religious sentiment. But apart 
from the interest of this obverse and reverse of the hu- 
man medal, there came the romantic shock which 
arrested public judgment upon his character by an early 
death in an unselfish cause. 

Just as he seemed to have anchored at last in a noble 
purpose, which might concentrate energy, subdue emo- 
tion to effort and correct eccentricity by eelf-devotion, 
the cab'e snapped and he drifted away into the dark. 
Somewhat like a knight-errant, with foot in stirrup and 
hand on lance, whom the trumpet-call has roused from 
dalliance and illicit orgies at last; on the very eve of an 
enterprise, the heroism of which might bave redeemed 
the egotism of alifemisspent, Lord Byron passed away. 
Awhile the idol, and anon the outcast, of the highest 
social circle in England, he closed the blotted record 
of what was hardly more than youth, at the moment 
when a leaf seemed turning wbich promised to efface 
the older smeary pages. Therefore to do him justice is 
most difficult. If his ill-deserts were great his final 
promise was greater. Contemporary censure, the full 
severity of which he had certainly provoked, became 
suddenly the verdict of posterity. 

That verdict somewhat reflects the bias of his own 
nature—is generous rather than just; or rather, p+ rhaps, 

generosity is justice toward such a brief, erratic and 
brilliant paradox of life. Criticism turns to sympathy, 
and those who thought harshly become those who feel 
tenderly. The world thought for some years of bim as 
a scamp shaken off, and felt suddenly the pang of be- 
reavement for a lost genius. It had flouted a libertine. 
it mourned a hero. But is there no“ fly in the oint- 
ment” of heroism at this Jast departure of Childe Har- 
old upon Hellenic pilgrimage? Yes, there was another 
side to it. or something else inside. lf he warmly em- 
braced a cause be coldly deserted a woman, who for his 
sake had eaten the bitter bread of domestic dishonor. 
Was he stirred by compunction for the outrage and the 
shame? Or was he merely throwing away this latest 
feminine toy as he had thrown away so many before? 
It seems impossible now to pronounce. There are, as we 
shall further see, glimpses of a changed and bettered 
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mind in his last year. He may possibly have felt at 
once satiated and ashamed. Drawn to a large enter- 
prise of unselfishness, he may have reflected—“‘ to prose- 
cute it, continuing this tie, degrading in itself, is im- 
possible.” If he had already cooled toward her, it may 
have been that he was turning his back on that lower 
self of which she had_ been ‘ the better half.” But it 
had the evil air of forsaking one who had staked her all 
and lost her best on him and for him. Such is the 
Nemesis of lawless passion. Penitence, even if sincere, 
can scarce ever seem disinterested. The impression left 
on competent witnesses was, that he weared of La Guic- 
cioli and deserted her. She was not Jikely to submit 
without remonstrance, and he replied by putting the 
Ionian sea between them. Thus our knight-errant, with 
whatever genuine zeal against giant and dragon, rides 
with a bend sinister on his shield and finds a conven- 
ience in his enthusiasm. No doubt he longs to set Hellas 
free, but be longs equally to be free himself, and so, in 
the words of an old song ‘‘ he loves and rides away.” 
ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 





URBAN CENSORSHIP. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





THE effect of environment is one of the most interest- 
ing subjects of study presented to the thoughtful mind. 
To the critic in his investigations of the philosophy of 
literature, nothing is of more value than a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the forces at work within the particu- 
lar area of production to which his study confines him 
for a while. One who bas all the Jatest books tumbled 
at his feet for review may consider well the duty of his 
office and yet be far from sure of himself. He sees 
clearly that nine-tentbhs of what is done in the name of 
literary art is but a resultant of combined artificialites, 
focused reflections from a number of conventional 
sources of authority. Wehear a good deal about art 
centers and literary centers; but there is reason 10 say 
that one of these centers cannot be regarded as the best 
environment for the evolution of genius. What I have 
called the urban influence is inimical to freshness and 
originality, and it will be observed that all the so-called 
centers are urban centers given over to academies and 
schools and all other conventional infiuences. 

The other evening at a little dinner the present writer 
was asked to explain why realism is a city product and 
romance anextra-urbin product. The only explanation 
that would avoid a long speech seemed to be condensed 
in one work: Environment. The cityis artificial, con- 
ventional, materialistic, and therefore it turns to 
realism. 

‘But why,” suggested one—‘why is it that all or 
nearly all of our magazine stories are cut and dried to 
the latest pattern of realism?” 

Environment again; your magazine editors feel no 
currents save those that flow from urban sources. How 
is it possible for an editor, confined to New York or 
Boston, ever to know much of that wide, strung oc+an 
of life and experience that laps the hills and plains from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific? Yet this editor and others 
like him control with iron hands the development of 
literary artin America. Day by day the periodical press 
is taking faster hold upon all the avenues of literary 
progress. Through the magazines and other journals 
the young writer must win bis spurs, so to say. This 
would be delightful were it a free field: but the urban 
influence is procrustean in its exactions. The editor is 
in fact the only absolutely independent man in litera- 
ture. He sits at his desk and practically writes all the 
stories, all the essays, all the poems and all the novels 
that have much chance for wide reading. 

I do not mean to say that the editor has his favorites, 
or that he is insincere, or that he is pig-headed. He is 
merely the product of environment. He is an urban 
creature and cannot resist his own nature; the conse- 
quence is that all of our great magazines are as much 
alike as if teey had been hatched in one nest from the 
same hen’s eggs. 

These editors reach out greedily for the manuscripts of 
provincial writers. They are honestly in search of 
fresh blood; but no sooner are the veins of rural genius 
opened to them than the stream is analyzed by the urban 
process and deprived of all its individual value before it 
is accepted. 

‘* If you cau only change this,” writes the editor, ‘‘and 
modify that, and touch up the other part, we shall be 
glad to use your story.” 

Now a young writer, eager to reach the world, would 
be less than human could he resist the temptation to 
comply with the editor’s request. The result, however 
is that the writer is trained out of bimself aud soon be- 
comes a cutter and trimmer for the editor’s approval. 
The urban influence steals into this provincial’s nature 
and dries up all its freshness and individuality. Every- 
body wonders why the dew of Helicon and the fragrance 
of thyme are gone from song and story; but almost any- 
body would cease to wonder if the whole truth were 
told. In ninety-nine cages out of a hundred the things 
that the editor objects to in the work of a true genius 
are the very things that testify of genius. They are 
unusual, unconventional, surprising things, and they 
shock the artificially adjusted urban taste. The en- 


nature much that the urban imagination cannot 
grasp. If Shakespeare were a young man now, imbued 
with the spirit of some obscure American Avon, he 
would have to change almost everything in his works 
before any magazine editor would touch them. They 
would not be realistic enough, there would be obscure 
passags, certain lines would be a trifle prosy—indeed, 
the editor would require all the plays to be made to fit 
his procrustean standard of measurement. 

But I am not slinging stones at the editors. All of 
my sympathies are with them. The wonder is that they 
‘*do as well as they do” in jack-planing down to a 
shimmering level all the matter that they use. Editors 
are much abused men, and their lot in many ways is not 
heavenly. They are honest men, which adds to their 
perplexity and suffering. They are, as a rule, very able 
men. The trouble seems to be that they have pushed 
the editorial responsibility too far and have substituted 
the editorial conscience for that of the writer. The ur- 
ban environment does squeeze a great deal of the fresh- 
ness out of life: it cheapens sympathy with absolute hu- 
man sincerity and withdraws that sensitiveness to origi- 
nal :mpressions which is the final test of unspoiled taste. 
We praise the outright simplicity of the best early Eng. 
lish poetry, but in the next breath we return a manu- 
script to some provincial poet, and ask him to work it 
up to the sleek respectability of average magazine verse. 
This working-up process may better the framework of 
the piece, but it does it at the cost of all the raciness, 
individuality and sincerity of spontaneous creation. 

It is not safe to measure the temperature of the 
weather by the register of a thermometer hung in a 
well-heated room. The open air in the open country 
carries the true average of heat or cold. Before we say 
that a man 1s out of touch with his age we must be sure 
that we are not judging him by special tests. Ihe urban 
taste is a special, artificial, conventional one,flourishing 
nowhere save in the atmo:phere created by the acci- 
den'‘s of confinement and compression. As soon as you 
pass out of the metropolitan or ultra-urban influence 
you feel the air change and something of the sincerity 
of Nature thrilis theough 1t. Inthe city there is faith in 
fixed standards of art; outside the city there is absolute 
touch with Nature, and it is this touch that insures the 
renewing power. Doubtless every experienced editor 
feels what I mean and is ready to acknowledge that by 
some swift process the most promising provincial writer 
loses his fascinating individuality so soon as heis forced 
to ‘* touch up” ard ‘‘ tone down” his art under the edi- 
torial direction. He is prompt to settle down in the av- 
erage magazine rut. 

I do not see that there is any hope for escapes from 
this s'ate of things so long as the editor insists upon 
doing the work of a trainer. It seems to me that the 
only safe rule is for the editor to trust his contributor 
as far as he possibly can, and to avoid the least tendency 
toward influencing the development of style or of con- 
structive peculiarities, 

The autbor knows his business; but he cannot do the 
editor's work; nor can the editor do the author’s work. 
The main trouble seems to be that the editor insisisupon 
a certain standard of style and an arbitrary limitation 
of imagination. His own teste clamors for absolute 
supremacy over the taste of his contributors Is not 
this situation absurd when viewed candidly? To-day 
less than a score of men, the majority of whom are in- 
capable of writing readable fiction, control in a large 
degree not only the quantity but the quality of fictitious 
literature produced in America. And these controlling 
men are not representative Americans; they are repre- 
sentative of merely the literary taste of one or two 
cities where taste has been filed down and sandpapered 
to conventional dimensions. 

‘* Well, what are you going to do about it?’ some one 
inquires. 

Nothing at all. I have had my say. It is for those 
more directly interested than I to experiment in the 
matter of reform. I make bold to say, however, that 
America never will produce a truly great writers long 
as every “‘budding genius” in the country is trained 
down to sl-ek mediocrity by editors who think they 
know more abotit authorship than do the authors them- 
selves. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN BAPTIST 

CIRCLES. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 








IN the social chat at a recent meeting of the Quill 
Club, it was asked how far the Baptists were accepting 
the so-called Liberal theology. Such a question is diffi- 
cult to answer. Until issues have been squarely joined, it 
may not be easy to determine the exact position even of a 
given man while an opinion. as to how far the people at 
large have adopted certain views is very much like a 
prophecy on the day before election. 

There is little in the Baptist polity to evoke a theolog- 
ical controversy sharp enough to bring out a show of 
hands or tofurnish even an approximate measure of the 
size of parties. A minister or theological professor is 
answerable only to the members of his own church or 
the immediate supporters of the seminary, and he is 
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Scriptures. To be sure he must accept the Bible as 
interpreted by the general opinion of the denomination; 
but whether that general opinion requires him to ac- 
cept a certain form of doctrine of the atonement, 
whether it requires him to give a particular cons*ruc- 
tion to the story of the fall, may be disputed. 

Tho he hoids and aleo teaches ideas differing quite 
widely from those which have formerly prevailed, if the 
members of his church are still satisfied with his teach- 
ing as a whole, and the other churches do not care to 
take steps to drop it from fellowship for retaining him 
as pastor; if the managers of the seminary are still satis- 
fied with the professor’s teaching on the whole, and no 
attempt is made to lead the churches to boycott the in- 
stitution for retaining him as an instructor, no action 
will be taken, and the discussion regarding his teaching 
will be merely vestibule talk. There being, therefore, 
little or nothing to bring out a heated controversy, theo- 
logical questions are considered calmly and at leisure. 
If some thinker, who is in advance of his generation, 
has actually discovered good reason for abandoning an 
old opinion, he is in little danger of being condemned 
before there has been time fairly to consider his views. 
There being nothing to hasten the decision there is 
leisure for all to examine the question, and to find it 
out if his ideas, tho new, are nevertheless sound. Thus 
all can move on substantially together, and great differ- 
ences are seldom or never developed. There have been 
great chang‘s in Baptist theology; for instance, from 
the High Calvinism of John Gill, and from the doctrine 
of a literal fire in Hell, which Spurgeon formerly 
preached; but these changes have come about with very 
little bitterness of controversy. And if the denomina- 
tion is to come to the full acceptance of the new theology 
of the present decade it is to be expected that the change 
of view will take place as quietly as the break of day, 
which does not break witha bang. A few individuals 
have declared openly in favor of the new thevlogy—a 
few have openly denounced it. The great mass of the 
denomination, however, is saying very little about it. 
Doubtless they are doing much thinking, but to say 
what conclusions they are arriving at must be at present 
a matter of guesswork. 

And how far must one have departed from the ideas 
of the Fathers in order to be classed as a Liberal? Spur- 
geon himself is a ‘*down grade” man in the view of 
some ancient brethren, while the conservative John 
Jasper could doubtless be shown, under cross examina- 
tion, to te harboriug very many “‘ new notions.” ‘There 
is no man but has departed more or less from the views 
of a generation ago. If he declares that we must s'and 
by the old theology, he means that we should adhere to 
it except so far as he himself has thought fit to discard 
it. As there has been much call for a definition of the 
new theology, so we may ask, What is the old theology? 
Does it involve belief in a limited atonement, a literal 
fire in Hell, and the ac'ual stoppage of the eartb’s revo- 
lution in Joshua’s time? There must be some definition 
of the old theology before one can say how far it is still 
retained. 

It may help a little, however, in the answer to the 
question mentioned to say whether many leading Bap- 
tist thinkers have been charged with liberalism. On 
this point it may be remarked that in the Baptist theo- 
logical seminaries of the Northern States, those at New- 
ton, Hamilton, Rochester, Philadelphia, Chicago, of® 
those who hold the chairs of systematic theology, three 
of the five bave fallen under the ban of the ‘‘ conserva- 
tive.” One of them delivered an address on Calvinism 
which called forth a very sharp attack in one of the de- 
nowinational papers. Another, in a review of Horton’s 
‘*‘ Inspiration,” made some remarks which were most 
severely criticised by another journal, A third was 
named by a writer in The Christian Union awe leading 
Baptist hberal. The professor of Hebrew in one of these 
seminaries has been most vigorously assailed for some 
of his utterances, In an article on Dr. Briggs, a ‘* con- 
servative” Baptist journal gave the somewhat minatory 
intimation that many Baptist theological profeseors—I 
am not sure but it said all the professors in one institu- 
tion—were about as bad as the arraigned Presbyterian. 
Of all the professors, some thirty in number, in these 
five seminaries only three or four are demonstratively 
‘‘conservative,” while eight or ten are spoken of as 
‘* liberal.” 

Presidents of colleges are not called upon to deal di- 
rectly with theological questions, but their leanings may 
be worth noting in this connection. When the presi- 
dency of Brown University was vacant it was said that 
Professor Andrews, tho a man of marked ability, could 
not be chosen to the hich position for he was not 
‘*sound.” He was elected, nevertheless, and his ad- 
ministration is commanding the greatest enthusiasm. 
The same thing was said before the election of President 
Hill at the University of Rochester; but he also was 
chosen and is highly popular. President Small, who 
was not long ago made the head of Colby University in 
Maine, stands with Presidents Andrews and Hillin pop- 
ular favor and probably also in theological methods cf 
thought. Dr. William R. Harper has been most bitterly 
assailed by the ultra-conservatives, but this did not hin- 
der in the least his election as president of the new Bap- 
tist University at Chicago. The presidercy of Colgate 
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a man of the broadest freedom of thought. Jt is not to 
be assumed that the gent’emen named are as ‘‘ unsafe” 
as their critics have intimated, but it is apparent that 
Baptists are not much frightened by tre cry of ‘ liber- 
alism.” And if it be true that the presidents of the lead- 
ing colleges and a majority of the professors in the the- 
ological seminaries are men of new views it is evident 
that the next generation will not be ultra-conserva ive. 

Among the ministers also, some who hold foremost 
pos tions have been denounced as “ unsound;” but their 
popularity and general standing in the denomination 
does not sec m to be affected. In ministers’ conferences 
and other such gatherings sentiments called ‘‘ liberal” 
seem to evoke about as much applause as ‘‘ conserva- 
tive” utterances. An ‘‘ old theology” man recently de- 
clared that all the younger Baptist ministers in New 
York were ‘‘ heretics.” The brother certainly used too 
strong language; but whatever might be said of New 
York in this matter can be said also of Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

The pastor of a prominent Baptist Church in New 
York was recently criticised by some of his congrega- 
tion for vertain utterances on salvation in the future 
life. But tre congregation, with prac'ical unanimity, 
requested him to withdraw the resignation which he 
offered, and ministers of other prominent Baptist 
churches in the city deciared that his utterances need 
not affect his standing in Baptist circles. I]t does not 
follow that ali these agreed with him. The position they 
took may prove nothing more than that the Baotist 
denomination is brcadly tolerant and will give fellow- 
ship to a noble man even while dissenting from some 
of his views. But another construction to put upon it 
would be that the Baptists are not thems¢lves sure but 
that some of their old ideas reg-rding future punish- 
ment should be somewhat modified. 

To indulge in a little guesswork, I should say that in 
regard to current theological discussions, the Baptist 
ministers stand about as follows: A few strongly con- 
demn the older theology and openly advocate new views. 
A second class, while saying little or nothing openly 
against the older theology, feel that it contained much 
distortion of the truth and cherish a quiet gratification 
at the attacks made upon it. A third class have no ob- 
jections to the old theology. but, on the other hand, 
they are perfectly willing that it should be re-examined 
and are ready to accept the new views if they shall in 
the end aprear to be the correct opinion. A fourth 
class bitterly denounce all departures from the ideas of 
fathers, believing that all change must be for the worse 
and that the discarding of any portion of the prevailing 
system will involve the overturn of all Christianity. 
The first class is small, the fourth not much larger, the 
second is a very numerous one, but the largest of all is 
the third, Said a minister lately: ‘‘Whether the Penta- 
teuch was or was not written by Moses, it is a good 
book, and I urge men to read it; whether one who di s 
impenitent may or may not yet be saved, I urge men to 
repert in this life. When the professional theologians 
have definitely settled the pending questions I will accept 
the findings, but meanwhile I work on without refer- 
ence to current discussions.” This one is,I think, a 
fair represertation of the great body of working Baptist 
pastors, 

New York City. 
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Tue following comes from a well-known German 
critic and dram tist now traveling in the United States: 


“Views concerning intellectual property have widely 
differed at different times. Years ago the products of the 
mind were not recognized, even by authors themselves, as 
property It was regarded asa sort of common property. 
Shakespeare, on the lookout for materials for his dramas, 
unhesitatingly introduced into his works thousands of 
verses culled from earlier and contemporary poets. Moliére 
boasted that he took where he could find whatever could 
be utilized for his own pieces. Even Goethe found it quite 
natural to select long passages from the memoirs of his 
contemporary, Beaumarchais, and insert them liberally in 
his tragedy ‘Clavigo.’ The author of to-day who should 
be guilty of such liberties wonld indubitably call down 
upon himself the heavy impeachment of being an impudent 
plagiarist, and, as things are now viewed, he would be ac- 
cused of intellectual robbery. The product of mental labor 
has, for us, only recently been recognized as real property. 
But where this is the case, it must be respected in every 
cultured State in which the right of property is respected 
and stealing punished. I am rejoiced, therefore, as all 
creative artists and authors will be rejoiced to learn that 
now also in American legislation the recognition of intel 
lectual property has finally woo the day, and that here 
after nobody will dare to steal one of my plays or stories 
any more than my watch. PAUL Linpav.” 


The brilliant editor of the Nouvelle Revue says: 


“T learn that,in spite of powerful opposition, literary 
property has finally obtained recognitionin America It 
was high time! Americans could not continue to be the 


pirates of the thoughts of the universe as the corsairs were 
of yore the robbers of the world’s commerce. I assure you 
it was a real source of suffering to know that everything 
one wrote was falsified in the United States, and that the 
army of readers of the New World were unable to see an 








author in his true light, in the real form in which he ap- 
peared. None of us, except when we wrote in the Ameri- 
can reviews, was sure of not being flayed alive in the trans- 
lation of our books. But now the American publishers 
will be our protectors, and cease to bea error to us This 
1s the result we longed for the most. In America right al 
ways finally triumphs. JULIETTE ADAM.” 
The rest of the letters are from some of the Jeading 
Paris publishers. One of the recent Presidents of the 
Society of French Pub!ishers, and the author of a vol- 
ume on the copyright question, writes: 4 


‘““[T am delighted to see this blot removed from the fair 
name of the United States. Itisa great pity that the law 
contains certain rather hard conditions and formalities. 
But we are happy tv see that America has finally recognized 
the principle that foreign authors and artists have rights 
which should be respected PAUL DELALAIN.” 


The son of Prof. H. G. Ollendorff, whos3 method of 
teaching foreign Janguages enjoys a universal reputa- 
tion, says: 

“‘T can but express the very great satisfaction I experi- 
enced when I heard the good news. The old situation was 
the less equitable from the fact that we respected, in the 
most scrupulous manner, American literary rights in 
France. Tho regretting the formalities and hindrances 
which still stand in the way of the complete recognition in 
the United States of the literary property rights of foreign- 
ers, | can understand that it was not possible for America 
to attain immediately so radical a solution of the problem 
as that which was adopted by the nations of Europe. But 
I have great confidence in what the future will bring forth 
and am convinced that, on account of the excellent results 
which this recognition of the principle of literary property 
cannot fai] to produce, America will speedily accept the 
Bern Convention just as it stands. I ought to add that I 
am delighted that the cordial relations which already exist 
between the two countries, are to be still further strength- 
ened by the consequences of the passage of this law. 

“PAUL OLLENDORFF.” 


The head of the famous old publishing house of 
Firmin-Didot & Co., writes: 


“My sentiments with regard to the adoption of Jnter- 
national Copyright in America are necessarily those of any 
person who witnesses the accomplishment of an act cf jus 
tice I was glad to see that Congress did not refuse its ap- 
probation of a law destined to assure to authors their 
legitimate rights, the more so that this protection will be 
as advantageou- to the writers of the United States as to 
those of oth-r countries. ALFRED FIRMIN-DIDOT.” 


The publisher of the ‘Talleyrand Memoirs,” and so 
many other important French works, writes the follow- 
ing concise and irrefutable letter: 


‘To my mind the adhesion of the United States to the 
international legislation which protects literary property 
is the natural result of three imperative causes, viz., 
honesty, logic and interest. As regards honesty, the eth 
ical phase of the question is elementary and the evidence 
manifest, since the protection of literary property, like any 
other property, is essentially comparable to the repression 
of all kinds of piracy, or the appropriation of the property 
of others. As to logic, would not the United Stares, that 
are resolute partisans of the protective system, be incon 
sistent if they continued to make an exception solely in the 
case of literary matter, which is exactly that kiod of mat- 
ter that becomes most easily the prey of unscrupulous 
tradesmen? As regirds interest, the United States now 
po sess a brilliant body of authors who, in prop rtion as 
they succeed must in their turn find it urgently necessary 
to efficaciously and practically protect their works from 
enterprising pillagers. CALMANN Lévy.” 

The success.rs of the great novel publisher Dentu 
write: 


“It was a cause of great astonishment in Europe that, in 
a country where the idea of property, the sentiment of jus 
tice and the principles of eqaality, are so firmly planted as 
in the United States, literary and artistic property should 
vot be recognized, especially since industrial property is 
most completely respected there. Why should the artist 
and the author be outlawed in this manner? ‘Lhe situation 
was an inexplicable anom:ly, and placed the United States 
in a most unenviable position in the sight of European na- 
tions, which, notwithstanding the great progress accom 
plished on the other side of the ocean, still represent civili- 
zation. We are happy, as French citizens, and particularly 
as publishers, to know that this state of things has finally 
ceased to exist. CUREL, GovuGis & Co,” 

The head of the important firm of Plon, Nourrit & 
Co., himself an author and authority on International 
Copyright questions, writes: 

‘1 am one of those who consider the Copyright law to be 
a step in advance, for which we must thank the American 
people. However, Ido not believe the present law to be 
the final form of the agreement which must be inevitably 
arrived at by two great nations so friendly to each other as 
are France and the United States of America. 

“EUGENE PLON.” 

Lam told that of all the European authors, publishers 
and composers applied to for their opinion on this Inter- 
national Copyright question, the only man who seemed 
to shirk a reply was Julien Viand. whe wrote: 

“The truth is that [ live too much outside the literary 


world to have a definite opinion upcn a technical question 


and do not know what answer to make. 


“PIERRE LOTI. 
“ROCHEFORT.” 


But if the clever author of ‘‘Pécheur d’Islande” has 
no ‘‘definite opinion” on this important subject of inter- 
national copyright, a perusal of the preceding letters 
shows that his brother authors of England, Belgium, 








Germany and France do not find the question too 
“technical,” and that, furthermore, they are full] of the 
kindliest feeling toward the United States for having 
finally come over to the right. They “know what 
answer to make,” even if Pierre Loti does not. 

PaRIs, FRAXCE. 
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IN some countries polite society talks about the 
weather because it is bad enough to bea topic of con- 
versation—in other regions it will do to speak of it be- 
causeit isso good. When you speak of going to South- 
ern California in the summer time your friends will 
hold up their hands and say, Oh, you must not go! 
Those hot valleys—in the summer time—you will per- 
ish. So we went in fear and trembling and found— 
what? <A very perfect arrangement, such as the polit- 
ical economists have not yet written about. There is no 
foreign intervention of a Gulf stream from Japan or 
some other remote region. It isan arrangem+nt got up 
by the Sierras, by the deserts of Mohave and Yuma, by 
the sea, and the fact that the latitude is what it is. But 
the three great powers first men'ioned have the con- 
trolling vote and they move upon the weather, each in 
bis own department. One gives you cool nights, no 
matter how hot it is during the day; another gives you 
the reflex warmth from the sides of the bills; another 
gets up a breeze every day. I don’t know the particular 
department in which each works; they are as reticent 
as diplomatists should be with the outside world, but 
each evidently attends to his business, and there is nu 
quarreling or jealousy in this cabinet. The results are 
fine—fine weather. 

We did not find anything to remind us of New Eng- 
land shades and greenness, and yet we liked it. We re- 
sented the dust at first just as bitterly as if we were not 
made out of it, and should not some day have them say 
over us ** Dust to dust.” Then we found that it was 
only the price,and arather Jow one, that we paid for 
the ttanding weather we are enjoying so much. Stand- 
ing weather, that means certain weather. You know 
where your weather is when you get up in the morning. 
in fact, you know the night before. You go to bed with 
the calm confidence of the 1ighteous. You don’t have 
tos t up. as they do in Washingt n, to watch the weath- 
er all over the country. If you are a farmer, and want 
tocut your wheat or barley to-morrow, you know you 
will do it; if you are wishing to take a drive, you will 
doit. There is no God willing or wea’ her willing about 
it—God is willing here, the weather is willing, and all 
you have to doisto act upon your plan. So we did— 
and drove for seventeen days, without interruption from 
rain or wind. One afternoon, when we were down in 
the extremely southeastern part of California, the edge 
of a thunder cloud got over from Arizona, in athought- 
less moment a few drops of water felon us. But that 
seemed to rouse its conscience, and after a moment it 
fled over the hills, uttering roars of apology and flash- 
ing its lightning at itself in self-reproach for hav- 
ing invaded the boundaries of the State. In fact, 
it is always the adjoining States in which rain 
falls. Another time we were going to Banning, 
which is fifty or seventy-five miles from Arizona. As 
«xe got off the train somebody said: *‘How old San 
Jacinto is winking.” The moon was shining clear and 
full, with the brilliancy it can have ina dry atmosphere, 
and we looked up to see what it meant. Over the top 
of the mountain, which is 4,000 feet frm the plain, 
tho it is 11.000 feet above the sea, we saw rips and 
seams of lightning in a cloud that showed a white pile 
oer the crest of the peak. It was raining in the next 
State—we were to enjoy the pleasure of seeing a deep 
blue midsummer night sky lighted by a full moon and 
further illuminated with winks from the thunderstorm 
which we were not getting. But the dust? Yes, it was 
dusty—-driven out of it, or—wash your face as soon as 
you get to your hotel and be sure to wear a well-but- 
toned duster of silk or linen. And the heat? Yes, it 
was hot—very hot—at noon. Do your driving early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon, for mark this— 
the nights are always cool. That is a thing you can 
count on with’ absolute certainty—the multiplication 
table is not more certain. The roads are better in the 
summer time than when the rains fall in the winter, 
because they pack down hard except the top layer of 
an inch or two which gets ground up into dust. 
The adobe soil, which the Spaniard was smart enough 
to make into sunburned bricks, also makes a good, hard, 
sunburned road, So we drove contentedly and noted 
the gourds, equal to Jonah’s; and the cactuses—one 
variety branches out /ike a bush with fat arms and the 
mocking birds are clever enough to build in the pro- 
tection of thesé branches and evade their enemy, the 
snake, who does not like cactus thorns. Another variety, 
which bas fat leaves growing one from the other, gets 
up high enough even in that odd way to be useful as a 
hedge. Around some of the old missions you see parts 
still left whose contemporaries had stretched out around 
acres and acres of land. 

At Tala they were old enough to have the dignity of 
trunks like trees. and westood under them with care, 


. lest we should touch some of the little thorns, while a 
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clever member of the party peeled some of the pears 
and we empurpled our faces with the odd, slimy pulp, 
like purple gum arabic with a slight flavor peculiar to 
itself. When we got into a canyon we noticed the live 
oaks and the tall pines. One Jive oak was too much for 
us; we had to know how big round he was. It was forty 
feet around him, ata hight of six feet from the ground. 
He grew in a way that | have seen in no other tree—a 
brttress solid, for six feet from the ground, and thenat 
four different points of the circumference four stems 
shot up, leaving a space clear in the center, where one 
could c imb in and sit if so disposed. At the end of this 
canyon we wound up on to a mountain side and then 
down again to a pocket valley where there was a little 
village of Mission Indians. 

We were a novelty to them and they tous. I looked 
into an adobe house with a brush piazza for the first 
time. We asked for a drink of water—that was our 
great resource always. They had that, usually in some 
picturesque sbape—an oya hung up in a net, from the 
prush rafters of the piazza, with a tin cup closeat hand, 
or else it was set, a big earthenware jar with slim 
shoulders and a small neck, into the pronged crotch of 
a tree-limb, and they were hospitable about giving usits 
contents; we could guess that they often had brought it 
a long distance, so it was true hospitality. Once or 
twice they gave us melons; one of these will always re- 
main in my memory. It was of the cantel upe variety, 
but larger than I had ever seen, and the meat almost 
pure white; I regarded it with scorn. 

“Mucho gratios,” I said, in my limited Spanish, 
and shook my head. 

*» Buenos, buenos,” said my host, still holding it out to 
me. 

It had grown too near a pumpkin ora squash, I was 
certain, but courtesy required me to take it. I bit, and 
surpris-d my mouth so that it will always remember 
thas exquisite, bright, sweet taste. I did not rest until 
I had secured some of its seeds. 

We had our luncheon spread on the table in one of the 
brush bowers, the summer house of the alculde, the 
man who 1s justice of the peace, the civil guardian of a 
Mission Indian vil age. They all gathered around to look 
atus. It was a mutual thing—welookedat them. The 
younger women put on their little finery—shoes, a 
bright ribbon, a gay shawl, or a dress of some lively 
color; the older women had their babies, who often 
made very pretty decorations, they were so brown and 
smooth and bright-eyed, lying across their mothers’ 
laps. The men sat on toe outer edges, but were as full 
of curiosity to see us as the women. 

I plunged into a stream of philosophy and emerged 
on the other side wih this little chip in my mouth as 
the result of deep waters and much paddling. 

The fine sco n of the two utterly different races for 
each other is amusing toree. The Indian 1s at heart as 
reticent and self respecting as the Saxon—he is also fond 
of dancing, gambling and drinking, like his white 
brother; but he is also improvident and care-free. He 
declines to burden himself with the cares that we have 
come to glory in, and make the chief end of man. He 
does not take kindly to it when we try to teach him 
cares, and we scorn him because he does not work any 
more than simple needs will require. He has cut down 
his needs that he may not have cares and troubles. But 
the Anglo-Saxon revels in them. The Anglo-Saxon has 
mortgages, and lawsuits, and the tariff, and a chamber 
of commerce. He lives ina network of complexities 
abroad and at home. He has complicated his me:hods 
of living until his housekeeping is a mass of cares. The 
women of his race seldom have that serene high-bred 
way that the Indian womin usually has. The Anglo- 
Saxon woman cannot have it; she is full of the many 
cares and demands made oy her children, her house- 
keeping, by society, by Ler craving for knowledge. 

The men nave similarly complicated their business in 
life until now both sexes have in their faces a tortured, 
flexite capacity for an ever-shifting reflection of the 
subtle, multitudinous variations in their lives. And, 
what is worse, we thank God for our multiplicities and 
complications, and rise early to invent more. 

Not so the Indian. He thanks God that he will have 
no more things to think of to-morrow than he has to- 
day. 

They gave us a taste of their mesquite bread, and we 
gave them some United States mutfins, and then we 
came away and ate a bit of tne bread, then, and not till 
then, because we secretly feared we might make wry 
faces. But it was good and sweet, and we need not 
have doubted our politeness. Then we came to fig trees 
and an orange grove and a row of nectarines and a peach 
orchard. What havoc we made among the richnesses 
these held out to us we never dared to tell. Stil, letters 
received from the East shortly after said: ‘“‘ Don't talk 
about your fruity revels, Even Maryland has failed us 
this year. Now we are sitting round, hoping thar the 
curculio and the ye'lows and the blight will find their 
way across the Rockies sume day, and then we will call 
iteven. We will alternate with you.” So much for 
Eastern spite. 

If you ask how they have these fruits with clear, 
bright skies and warm weather; if you think of the 
Arab proverb, *‘ All sunshine makes the desert,” I an- 
swer, There is irrigation. A miner’s inch of water isa 











measure known to every man, woman and child in Cali- 
fornia, There is water somewhere always, either under 
the apparently dried-up river bottoms or stored in the 
hills, and Artesian wells and aqueducts are every whi re. 
There is nothing givesa manso much feeling of pride 
as being able to regulate the number of inches of water 
that shall fall on his crops. I think that it alone ac- 
counts for a slightly lordly air that you see among the 
older inhabitants of Southern California. A man feels 
that when the production of a crop depends upon his 
say of how much water shall be put upon it and not the 
weather bureau, it gives him a seat higher in tne king- 
dom, and he holds his head up accordingly. 

We went to see the works of the Colton Packing 
Company. Mr. Hayes, the treasurer, took us about and 
to'd us of the fruit they put up and the grapes that were 
made into raisins; and we saw the acres of frames upon 
which the grapes are spread to dry into raisins. They 
can peaches fir-t and give themselves to raisins later. 
The “pie-line” is strictly observed when it comes to 
peeling and canning. Ordinarily one regards a peach 
as an alluring velvet beauty, but without brains, and 
incapable of wisdom or discretion in any cf the ques- 
tions of life. But tosee a basket of peaches emptied 
into an odd-looking frame toat stood near the door ¢s 
we entered, was hike seeing them suddenly acquire 
knowledge and discrimination. Each peach knew his 
own place and instantly rushed to it—the little ones 
with wriggles and twists that made one expect to hear 
squeals and giggles from them as one does fiom com- 
moaplace people in the lower walks of society; the 
middie-sized ones were more solemn, and the large 
ones had a lord}y, dignifi d air, and betook themselves 
to the reserved box intended for them in a slow and 
stately manner, suitable to the station they were to fill 
among the higher classes of cans, 

We saw these elevated, dignilied creatures later, 
stripped of their velvet jackets, and with their yellow, 
firm flesn lying in a choice syrup made expressly for 
them. They jooked even more ailuring than before. 

‘There is no reputation to be made from pie fruit,” 
said Mr. Hayes, looking at a million or two of cans in 
the storeroom labeled pie-fruit in large letters. ‘‘ We 
‘use the smaller size for that purpose, but we depend on 
those large handsome fellows for our good name.” 
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THE BENGALI BABU. 





BY GEO. F, PENTECOST, DD. 





‘* WHO are the Babus?”’ 

They are the native, educated, English-speaking gen- 
tlemen of Bengal. It has been over and over declared 
to me by resident Europeans that this many adjective 
description of the Babu is untrue in every particular 
except the first. That while he is a native, he is neither 
educated, English-speaking, nor a gentlemen, But then 
the average resident European bas few good words to 
speak for the Babu or, for that matter, for any of the 
natives, high or low, except to admit that here and 
there one comes across a native gentleman that may be 
tolerated. However, not all Europeans are so desper- 
ately prejudiced against their native subject-neighbors. 
[ have occasionally met with a gentleman who has a 
kindly feeling toward them. But without doubt the 
general testimony concerning the Babu from English 
lips is not flattering. Uow far he deserves his reputa 
tion, is another question. There is no doubi that there 
is much of the haugaty spirit (the spirit of the con- 
queror) in the English toward the Bengali, and that he 
looks down upon him as an iaferior in race, religion and 
manhood. My own judgment is that be is by no means 
so black as he is painted; and I bave been very intimate 
with the Babu for the past four months. 

Nevertheless he is peculiar. But why should he not be 
so tous? I suppose the camel is peculiar to the drome- 
dary, and vice versu. But let me briefly describe Babu as 
I know him. There are many grades of him, of course, 
just as there are manv grades of the English gentleman. 
He runs all the way ddwn froma landed lord to the 
poorest clerk in the smallest English shop. In size he 
is graded down from a portly, high-stepping, pompous 
personage to a poor, delicate, effeminate-looking boy, 
yet astudent in one of the manyc lleges. He occu- 
pies every position, from that of a judge of the High 
Court and a member of the Imperial Council to that of 
a compositor in a small newspaper office. He is edu- 
cated in every degree from that of the accomplished Ori- 
ental and Occidental scholar,versed in Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic lore, and thoroughly read in all branches of 
Western literature,science and philosophy. Many of them 
have taken their degrees at Cambridge and Oxford, but 
most of them are content and proud to have taken an 
A.B. and A.M. from the Calcutta University. Some are 
even proud that they are “‘ failed” A.B’s., and some are 
content tha: they have passed a common school exami- 
nation and can read, write und speak Eng ish ‘*‘ to a de 
gree.” He ranges in bis English accomplishments from 
the finished Eng ish speaking orator (like Protap-Chun- 
der Muzumdar, who ‘‘ speaks Johnsonian English ”), to 
oue who makes a thick spoken, stammering, bungling 
attempt at the English language. The ordinary Babu 
speaks ‘‘ dictionary English,” being very fond of large 
and long words. 
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In religion he is mostly Bindu, tho there are a con- 
siderable number of Brahmos and several hundred 
Christians among them in Calcutta. As a rule, the 
Christian Babu is the best educated and speaks English 
the most fluently and more in accordance with the 
home usage of the language; and has adopted European, 
or at least semi-European dress, 

The ordinary dress of the Babu is two pieces of 
cloth—one wound about his loins and so draped as to 
cover the front of his legs halfway down from his knee 
to his ankle, but leaving the calves of his Jegs quite 
bare. The other piece is wound gracefully about his 
shoulders and completely covers his body. Many of 
tbem wear a common dress shirt, which is allowed to 
hang oser his nether garments, much as a Chinaman 
wears his. In the cold season he wears a shawl thrown 
over his shoulders and wound about him as an old 
Roman wore his toga—very graceful and pretty. These 
shawls are of every color and of every grade of fabric, 
from the most costly cashmere to a cheap woolen affair 
of English manufacture. He always wears shoes, 
mostly patent leather; a few cf them wear stockings; 
the majority of them, however, donot. A great many 
are content with a pair of slippers. He always goes 
bareheaded, even in the broiling, deadly sun. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this rule of dress. Some 
of the higher B.bus, judges, educators, high officials in 
the civil service of the Government and a few occupy- 
ing high clerical positions, wear a kind of semi-Euro- 
pean garb. ButI have with fair accuracy described 
the ordinary dress of the Bengali Babu, or gentle- 
man. 

They are the gentry class of Bengal, being the descend- 

ants of the old landed families, and many of them even 
of the old nobility of Benea!, They are found both among 
the Brahmins and the lower castes. I have never found 
one, however, that confessed to being lower then the 
first caste below the Brahmin. Asarule. tre Babu is 
poor and has to earn his living; but he despises manual 
labor, and will take up with notving less than a pen 
unless by sheer necessity he is driven to accept employ- 
ment less honorable (?) than that of being a ‘‘writer,” 
yet still within the limits of bis caste. For all occupa- 
ions are caste occupations, and one cannot descend to 
ti e occupation of a lower caste without drepping into 
that caste. Poor Babu is thus badly handicapped; for it 
is difficult to find enowgh positions in the government 
service, or even in the mercantile service, to supply his 
wants of occupation, Asa rule now, no one can get a 
position in the service of the Government (I mean as a 
clerk in any of the departments) who has not passed his 
A. B. examina'ions in the University. Hence the rush 
for education. ‘The uneducated Babu has no show at 
all, ‘here are many M. A.’s who are filling small clerk- 
ships at salaries of from thirty to fifty rupees p+r month; 
that is, from twelve totwenty dollars. Out of this he 
often has to support a family of seven, eizht and ten 
children; for Babu always does his duty toward the 
topulation. Of course, there are crowds of lawyers, 
pleaders, etc., among those of the higher families, most 
of them briefless, but still they are pleaders and belong 
to the courts. 

The commonest charge against Babu is that he isa 
monumental liar. I cannot say for myself whether this 
igtrue or not; but since every one says so it must be 
true; unless one rememb-rs that the prevailing testi- 
mony among the average European ie that all mission- 
aries are a poor if not a bad ‘ot altogether, and a 1 con- 
verts to Christianity ar- arrant scoundrels and hypo- 
crite-; then one begins to doubt whether the universal 
condemnation of Babu asa liar is altogether justified. 
I will give you an il ustration of this belief: I was din- 
ing out the other day, and there was present at the 
tablea genteman of the highest po-ition among the 
English educators of thisland. We were talking of the 
Bengali Babu, and I was expressing my great interest 
in him, and my belief that he might as readi'y be Chris- 
tianized as the men of low caste. The remark was met 
by the gentleman in question, who said: 

‘Yes; it is possible to convert him; but he will 
always be a liar.” 

I expressed my surprise, and asked him to explain. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I will give you ani'lustration. I 
have a pundit in my employ. He has been with me 
for fifteen years. He is altogether the finest native I 
know. A thorough scholar acd as amiable a man as one 
would ever wish to know. He 1s my devoted friend, and 
lam his friend. I am exceedingly fond of him. One 
day lat-ly he made a report of a certain matter to me, 
which I questioned in my mind. So I eaid to him: 
‘ Babu, is that true?’ At the same time looking him fair- 
ly in the face. He dropped his eyes in a moment and 
replied: ‘ No, Mr. T , that is not the truth.’ ‘ Well, Babu, 
I knew it was not the truth; you knew it was not the 
truth, and you knew that [ would know that it was not 
the truth; why did you tell me such a lie?’ He gave 
some reason in justification, and then 1 asked him to 
tell me the tru:ih in the mater. He made another 
statement, 1 again looked him in the face and said: 
* Now. Babu, is ‘hat the absolut- truth?’ He hesitated a 
moment and replied: ‘ No, Mr. T.. it is not the absolute 
truth. but it is in the direction of the truth.’ There,” 
said Mr. T. to me, “I pledge you my word that my pun- 
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dit is the most truthful man I ever met among the na- 
tives in this land.” 

I came to the defense of my friends, the Babus, and 
admitting what he had said to be true for argument’s 
sake, and the generai statement that all natives were 
liars, that mendacity was a national characteristic, then 
urged that it waa scarcely fair to put the high standard 
of truth insisted upon by the Englishman over the Babu 
and the ordinary native. ‘ For,” said I, ‘‘ you must 
remember that we have been eleven hundred years our- 
selves trying to learn to tell the truth, end that we of 
this generation have inherited our present ethical 
standard and owe what progress we have made in tell- 
ing the truth to long centuries of Christian hereditary 
inheritance as well.” 

To which remark a dry old Scotchman, who bad 
taken no part in tae conversation remarked: 

** How long do you say that we have been learning 
to tell the truth?” 

‘* Eleven hundred years at the least,” I replied. 

** Aye, mon, and we are fell leers yet,” was the old 
Scot’s reply; and he lapsed into silence. 

A High Court Judge was present and added his testi- 
mony, saying: 

**Perjury is a most common offense in India. A native 
will suborn witnesses and perjure himself freely when 
there is not the slightest need for him to doit to strengtb- 
en his case. If he is found out and exposed he does 
not consider himself in the least disgraced as to charac- 
ter for so doing. Perjury is not an offense against the 
Hindu conscience. It is simply one of the arts of legal 
controversy. On the other hand if it should come to 
be known that such a man had allowed a tenth cousin 
to suffer for the necessities of life and had not supplied 
them, he would consider himself irretrievably disgraced, 
and would be abhorred by all his caste.” The simple 
case seems to be this: That while lying is not a religious 
offense the failure to provide for the poor of one’s fam- 
ily, however remotely related, is. When I have spoken 
to leading native gentlemen of these things, they have 
admitted the mendacious habit but have alleged that it 
is a habit largely contracted and transmitted since the 
occupancy of the land by the ‘‘ Christians,” who from 
the beginning have cheated and deceived the natives 
and have oppressed them in every way and trodden 
them under foot; and that lying and duplicity were de- 
vices for their protection against the oppressions of 
their conquerors. I give you both sides of this question 
as it has been given to me. I have talked with many 
employers of the Babus both in private business and in 
the Civil Service and have been told substantially the 
same thing concerning their unreliability, with this 
exception, that ‘* they have learned that they must not 
lie in office hours.” That is to say, they put off lying 
and all dishonesty when they come to office, just as A 
European takes off his hat. Whether the habit is re- 
sumed on leaving the office is not always clear. I again 
say that I do not think the Babu is as black as he is 
painted. 

This, however, is true. They have lit'le conception 
of sin and, consequently, almost no conscience to appeal 
to. They have intellect rather than conscience. The 
reason for the deficiency is not far toseek. From the 
highest to the lowest they are all either strongly pan- 
theistic in philosopby or so tinctured with it as to leave 
no separate place for conscience. God iseither every- 
thing or so in everything that whatever is or is done, is 
God or done by him, so that there is no essential moral 
difference between right and wrong. There is a social 
difference, but nota moral difference. Or perhaps [ 
might put it more clearly if I should say whatever is an 
offense against caste is sin, and whatever is not an offense 
against caste is indifferent. In fact Caste is god with the 
Hindu. 

As to the extraordinary intellectual ability of the 
Bengali Babu, he is vastly overrated. He has a subtle 
mind, but not a broad one. He spins metaphysical cob- 
webs within narrow limits, but is not in the habit of 
taking any broad views of things, and not at all of gen- 
eralizing from a wide range of data. His Western edu- 
cation is filling him with conceit at pres-nt, and in his 
arguments and talks there appears a strange mixture of 
reason and blind subserviency to authority. His relig- 
ious books teach about equally theism, pantheism and 
polytheism; and yet it is impossible to convince him that 
there is any inconsistency here. I have already said 
that the best of them profess to be theists; ridicule poly- 
theism, yet worship idols. They deny pantheism in its 
conclusions, yet remain strongly pantheistic in all their 
thinking. You may readily imagine what a jumble the 
religious question is in. Babu is a great and ready 
talker, delights most of all to get into a group and talk 
before a crowd, especially to be backed up by 2 crowd, 
to whom he will again and again appeal, either by look 
or word of mouth, for support. Taken together they 
are somewhat parrot like in their practice of de- 
bate. After you have discussed a question with one 
of them you have practically discussed it with 
all of them. A second discussion is only thrashing 
out old straw. If only you cin get Babu alone 
you can make headway with him, either by com- 
pelling him by sheer stress of logical argument, or by 
appeal to facts and consciousness, to admit the absurdi- 
ties of his creed and the absolute absence of any divine 








authority in it. This is not so satisfactory as one would 
think; for he instantly falls back on the traditions of his 
race and blindly declares allegiance to his caste; or else 
he drops incontinently into agnosticism and fortifies him- 
self behind three or four names, chiefly those of Spen- 
cer, Mill, Huxley and Tyndall. He readily admits the 
superiority of the New Testament to the Shastras, and 
the grand uniqueness of Christ’s character, but is 
prompt to deny his divinity; instead, he would delight 
to give him a place (if we would allow) in the Hindu 
Pantheon. His last refuge is his father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, wife and children. To become a 
Christian is to be cast out by all of tnese on the one 
hand, or to abandon them on the other. This comes 
hard on a father and husband especially. Particularly 
hard when he thinks of his daughters, whom, he says, 
he can never provide husbands for except from amung 
the lowest caste, which he would rather die than submit 
to, tho, as a rule, the Bengali is not anxious to die for 
any cause. 

Ihave given you the worst side of the Bengali Babu, 
as I have seen him. Ontheother hand, there is a great 
deal to be said for him. As he grows older (1 have been 
speaking mostly of the younger men) he improves. He 
is a courteous, kind ani most amiable man. Asarule 
handsome in feature and of a fine face. I have never 
seen one of them angry, thol am sorry to say 1 bave 
seen some white Christians angry when debating with 
him, Thisis the result of his temperament. He does 
not mind in the least being beaten in an argument and 
put into a corner, for however thoroughly he may be 
convinced either of his error or the correctness of his 
opponent’s position, he does not feel the least obligation 
to act, either away from the false or toward the true 
position. All matters of religion or philosophy are 
purely speculative and have no practical bearing upon 
conduct. He does not know the meaning of that mighty 
word ‘“‘ought.” If you press him and demand that 
he accept the truth and give upa false position, he 
calmly answers you: ‘* We Hindus have our religion, 
and you Christians have yours. Why should either of 
uschange?’ This, of course, is the state of mind until 
the Spirit of God has quickened the conscience into life 
and power, and thenI have seen Babu under as deep 
conviction for sin as any Occidental would be. 

The importance of following up the educational work 
of the colleges, both Governmental and Missionary, is 
imperative. Babu is the most ubiquitous man in India. 
He pushes out from Bengal into every part of this Em- 
pire. He is pre emineotly the ‘‘ writer” man. He 
edits the papers, he does the clerical work of the great 
departments; he is the school-teacher; he is above all 
things the politician; he is the man who in the ead will 
determine the destinies of India. Not indeed by his 
valor, for he is a physical coward, or to put it mildly, 
he is constitutionally opposed to physical conflict. He 
is the man of brains and of intrigue. He isan agitator, 
both with his pen and on the platform. I have never 
heard more impassioned oratory than I have heard from 
Babu, and that both in the English and the Bengali 
tongue. In the end the Bengali must be the Evangelist 
for India. I believe God will yet raise up one from 
among these people who will lead them out of heathen- 
ism into the Kingdom of God. I have listened toa 
young man, recently converted, a pure Brahmin and 
perfect Apollos for eloquence, ** until the shivers have 
run up and down my back.” They are a gifted race, 
and once the Holy Ghost shall fall upon them and call 
out the Pauls and Barnabases the work of God wiil go 
forward as inthe beginning. The late Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen was a man of extraordinary power, with 
that rare magnetic gift that kept bis audiences in a 
thrill of enthusiasm and attached men tothe cause he 
advocated. Tho he was a prophet here in his own city 
for years he never spoke but that the Hindus flocked in 
crowds to hearhim. Had he not got entangled in the 
mesbes of Arianism and Deism, but gone on to Christ 
and Christianity, he might have heen the Paul of India. 
Ihave no doubt that God has t':at ‘“* chosen vessel” 
somewhere among these rising young men. Let Amer- 
ican Christians pray for the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on this land and that God will speedily raise up his right 
servants. 

Srna, INprA. 
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BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





THE Reichstag that began its sittings a week after 
Easter got quickly into business. The same Industry 
Regulation bill was up which had occupied the House 
last month. It had then gone before a Commission, 
and it was the Commission’s printed new draft of the 
bill that awaited the return of the members from their 
Easter holiday. 

Outside, public attention was considerably aroused, 
and in thelocal population a good deal of passion stirred, 
for the questions to be debated included the punishment 
of strikers who break a contract in stopping the work. 
The Government's bill, in its original form, punished such 
strikers by allowing employers to withhold their wages 
as a fine for damages. 

What had the Commissioners done to this section of 





the bill? Had they given way to the insistence of the 
Conservatives and retained it? or bad the hue and ery, 
in all portions of the land, affected its erasure through 
the Liberal members of the board? 

Very probably the Congressmen that were interested 
in the subject knew the contents of the Commission’s 
draft in advance, and woat form they had given the 
paragraph. Yet the mien with which members look at 
their printed copies of bills for the first time is enter- 
taining to observe, and so it was in this case. Hardly 
two members, out of three hundred and more, read 
them in the same way, or without a characteristic 
air, ‘ 

The habit of ex-Minister von Puttkammer, for in- 
stance, is to seat himself comfortably before them. 
He strokes both divisions of his white patriarchal 
looking beard slowly, one after another, from his 
chin down to his lap, and then fingers the top buttons 
of his Albert-cut, doubled-breas ed broadcloth coat. 
He does it all with a mien of needing much space 
for moving his long arms in; and he takes much time. 
His attention to his person draws the observer's to the 
aristocratic details of his dress and motions, Chester- 
fieldesque in all save, perhaps, the one item of self- 
consciousness. The ex-Minister has not got too much 
of this, indubitably; but, he shows too much of it! 
His exclusiveness imposes itself upon others. Lord 
Chesterfield let that of his beau ideal of a gentleman 
dawn upon the company. 

Finally, the important settlement of himself sn his 
seat is concluded, and the draft is taken in hand —in 
one hand; and, his gold-rimmed spectacles being ad- 
justed for the task, by the fingers of his left, the pa- 
per is perused with due and deliberate care. The 
reading begins at the title and is continued to the close, 
The sheet is then promptly laid down and aside. Later, 
at a convenient moment, it is transferred from 
the desk-cover into his portfolio, always to remain 
virgin and spotless. Seldom that he lays his pen to 
any paper while in the House; and never does it occur 
that he lays it to a paper manufactured for printer’s ink. 
Even bis secretary’s writing must be done on foolscap, 
and with the regulation margin of three inches at the 
left hand side and two inches ontop. The mien of the 
ex-Minister toward most bills is that of a dictator or 
judge. 

Baron von Stumm, three seats further to the left, is a 
partisan. He goes over his copy of bills with an expres- 
sion of referring what it contains to his own thoughts, 
and of approving partly,and partly of re-arranging, the 
order of these latter. He writ+s and re-writes his 
speeches; and, in order to avoid omitting any of the 
points which he makes in them during the pressure of 
deliverance, he reads the manuscript paragraph by para- 
graph. 

The leader of the Liberals, Mr. Eugene Richter, 
glances at the heading of bills, then thrusts the paper, 
without ado, into his portfolio; or, the thing not being 
at hand, into his coat pocket. His thinking over the 
the phrasing, and the matter of an amendment or draft 
is done in a systematic, business-like way at his desk in 
his lodging at night. While he is in the House he spares 
his intense moments exclusively to listening and spends 
his leisure time in talk. 

Mr. Leibknecht possesses the faculty which Macaulay 
had, of taking in the sense of a printed page ata glance. 
You see him often beginning to scribble comments on 
sections before it seems possible that he could have read 
a half of the bill. One, two suggestive words—remind- 
ers of ideas that strike him. His nervous fingers soon 
dispose of the sheet into its place among his papers—for 
whoever has watched this indefatigable writer handle 
papers becomes convinced that no document comes into 
his hands whose coming has not been foreseen and whose 
place is not prepared accordingly. 

In the case of the present bill, it was his colleagues, 
Singer and Bebel. who had undertaken their socialist 
answer to it. They were particularly marked off for 
the opposition of the striker’s punishment sections, the 
notorious sections 124th and 125th of the bill. 

The day on which it was reached the public gallery of 
the House filled up with artisans. It is the portion be- 
hind and (high) above the President’s desk; the side gal- 
leries being reserved—one for the holders of tickets 
from the diplomatic corps and the other for holders of 
tickets from Congressmen. A promenader of Leipziger 
Strasse sees daily the way in which entrance is got to 
it. The first act takes place early in the afternoon, 
when applicants-turn off from the street into the wide 
open portal of the Reichstag building and disappear 
within a little office at the end of the archway in the 
back courtyard. Here behind a post-office-like window 
sits a palsy-stricken, smallold man. Applicants hand 
him their visiting cards, or call out their names, which 
he transcribes painfully into a ponderous tome. 

The second and conciuding act is gone through on the 
following morning. Applicants, or their hired agents, 
gather in the archway and on the street, and are formed 
into acue before the door of the little back office. All 


sorts and conditions of men compose the line. Now 
and then a congressional porter surveys its length and 
calls out: ‘‘No use applying if you weren’t inscribed 
yesterday!” or “Might as well go home if you aren’t 





inscribed. There’re only sixty tickets to give out any- 
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way.” But, for one, I never saw the advice followed. 
Nobody budges in any direction save that of the cele- 
brated Bliicher, or vorwarts. 

The gallery certainly looks as if it held more than a 
score of men. A dozen rows of wooden benches rise 
one behind the other from the railing in front, to the 
wall behind; and the benches are so steep and narrow 
that the least spontaneous motion of a hind man jeop- 
ardizes the skuil of his fellow in front. To see several 
persons stand up in exciting moments, and try to peer 
forward and downward, and at tne same time to 
imagine a push accidentally given behind, is simply 


’ thrilling. They would plunge through the railing head- 


long, like ship passengers going intu their garments at 
an unexpected pitch of thesea. They would Jand like 
ashower of heroes shot out of the the mouth of acannon. 
They would be the weightiest and downrightest argu- 
ment ever let fall in the House for improving the sur- 
roundings granted to the poor! 

The curiosity of the mass used to be bent on seeing 
Bismarck and Von Moltke. Now spectators look for 
Caprivi, Bebel, Singer, Richter and Liebknecht. 

Singer is one of the Berliners’ own deputies. He was 
a merchant of the city until his expulsion over its 
boundaries, by the late Socialists’ law, when he gave up 
business. And now he lives for Sovial Democracy, as 
all Germans know. Foreigners at first sight are apt to 
think he must be English by descent. He reminds them 
of English tradesmen of flourishing family and satis- 
factory fortune. In tigure he is tall, well-developed 
and going on a little to corpulency. His face is large 
and obiong; the skull over the forhead a little bald; 
the hair, for the rest, quite black, and brushed to 
glossiness. His dark beard, is cut after the ‘‘ mut- 
ton-chop” fashion, and is generally the only represent- 
ative of this English style of beard in the German 
Reichstag. Nature seemed to mean the physiognomy to 
be mooile; it possesses distinct features, and a pair of 
eyes of tue liveliest, darkest glow. But the muscles 
of the features are hard and are fixed by mental habits, 
and the black eyes move from one face to ano:her with 
measure. Their flashes are not illumination, but judg- 
ments. 

A great part of his reputation for dangerousness 
among Conservatives comes from the mature methods 
of his opposition, and the expression of this maturity 
and peacticalness in his mien and air. 

Like Mr, Eugene Richter, he wears a sack-coat so used 
to being dragged down at the side pockets that it leaves 
the breast exposed to near the arm-pits. But, whereas 
the Liberal leader thrusts his thumbs into the opening of 
his vest armholes, when not using his hands to pata 
follower on the back and fondle his arm, Mr. Singer’s 
manner is repelling. He palms no man’s back familiar- 
ly or urbanely; his hands are kept thrust in his coat 
pockets, out of the handy reach of men, and one fancies 
they ball themselves there into fists. He lounges often 
in the aisle of his party’s section of the House, leaning 
against a desk with his hip, in the act of reflecting or 
listening. 

Not a man, this, with a look of headlongness, ready 
to dash his brains out, like many of the younger Sccial- 
ists, whose vitality concentrates itself in the ‘‘ upper 
story” exclusively; whose faces are all eyes (or all eyes 
and hair; for, just as musicians affect a great length of 
lock behind, so do they affect tall, bushy growths of it 
on top). Singer’s vitality is most like that of the 
couchant tion of Marathon—latent in every tiber, on 
guard against the enemy, unsafe to arouse. 

He rose to answer the Government's defense of the 
new draft of the disputed sections. 

The word ‘-indemnification” (for loss from breaking a 
contract) appeared in tnem, in place of the former term 
of ‘‘fine.” 

He denounced the change as an empty, hypocritical 
guise. ‘* Punishment,” “ fine,” ‘ indemnitication,” all 
meant the same thing in this case and in this connection. 
The law remained unjust in substance to workingmen. 
The sections were calculated to restrain them from the 
liberty of combining, and to place them at the mercy of 
employers; for employers could constrain their men by 
bad treatment on the sixth day to revolt and contract- 
breaking, and then withhold their wages for the whole 
preceding five days. The law was an exceptional 
law. 

Herr von Puttkammer said that exceptional laws 
could be beneficial where exceptional evils were to be 
controlled, and, at present, workingmen have a passion 
for striking, for breaking their contracts with their em- 
ployers to the financial loss of employers and the dis- 
advantage of society. On his part he regretted that the 
exceptional law against Socialists had been allowed to 
expe, 

Minister von Berlepuch declared the Government was 
not abashed by the hue and cry; nor, because the fash- 
ion is to proclaim the rights of workingmen, would it 
forget its duties to employers likewise. 

The voice of the speaker was a little thick, as always; 
but his red-bearded face and gigantic frame were 
impressively alive with earnest and dignified vigor 
while he spoke; and one conceded him to be a worthy 
representation, on the whole, of Prussian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr, Bebel, whose seat in the House is in front of his 











colleague Singer, somewhat to the left of Pr. Virchow, 
rose after the minister to reply to Von Puttkammer: a 
figure, meager from early scantiness of nourishment, 
and long and frequent periods of incarceration in early 
manhood (for democratism); bristly, light-haired, with 
lean hands, whose fingers are pointed and fine, in spite 
of their labor at the turning wheel; a man with an air 
of one who has taken his hands full, and: is still taking 
them full constantly, with a talent for turning work off 
rapidly and adequately: the incarnation of a demo- 
cratic political organizer. 

The representative of the Government had declared, 
Mr. Bebel said, that employers and society had been 
damagid by strikes. The declaration was false, as sta- 
tistics show. Employers had made colossal profits from 
the strikes, for they bad run up prices before and during 
the strikes, and sustained them high after. As for the 
couptry it pays abnormally high prices for products 
without strikes. Combinations and trusts increase the 
price of more products Chan the strikes of workingmen 
have ever effected. The law was an exceptional law. 
It put the stigma of exceptional untrustworthiness 
upon tbe word of laborers; and, what is most objection- 
able of all, by leaving to employers as it does, to deter- 
mine what breaking of a contract is, the law unites the 
accuser and judge in one person. 

Mr. Bebel warned the Government against persisting 
in sending these sections of the bill through the House. 
Their manifest severity would embitter the laborers of 
the country. Instead of holding them, these regula- 
tions and their like were causes of separating men from 
Conservatism. 

I describe the scenes and quote the extracts of the 
speaker, because they are characteristic of what goes 
onand what sentiments are uitered, day in and out, at 
the present session. At the sitting during which Bebel 
delivered his speech, the voting on the section in ques- 
tion showed an insufficient majority. The next day, 
however, a full majority was found for the Govern- 
ment. 

This phenomenon repeats itself throughout nearly 
every act of legislation; for the Centers, the Catholics 
give their determining voices to monarchial motions; 
they outnumber every other party double. The death 
of Dr. Windtnorst raises a hope on the part of Liberals, 
ef the fraction rplitting. The keeping of colarge a body 
in mutual union was accounted to be one of the most 
signal accomplishments of this great leader, too signal 
by far to be at all likely of repetition under any suc- 
cessor. 

Prince Rismarck’s candidacy for a seat in the Reich- 
stag, meanwhile, was set up by the National Liberals 
He wishes itin order to combat the movements that 
were set on foot directly afcer his dismissal from office, 
and especially the movement to lessen the customs’ 
taxes on agricultural products. The elections returned 
many radicals to the Reichstag, in 1890, as it was as- 
sumed, hecause of the popular dissatisfaction with the 
taxes on meat and flour. The Government is concerned 
accordingly, to reduce the prevailing prices on these 
articles of food, and has entered upon negotiations both 
east and west. Russian and Austrian beef sells on the 
boundary at Myslowitz (I had this yesterday from one 
of the Prussian judges of the Myslowitz law court) for 
twenty-five pfennige, or six cents, a pound; the worst 
quality of the same ware cost sixty pfennige in Prus- 
sian towns (fifty in the country); and good middling 
quality one mark, or twenty-five cents a pound. Ham 
varies from twenty-eight to fifty-eight cents a pound; 
swine in the country being bred in stables and fed 
with milk, or in an expensive way. The demand for 
pork is always great, however, because the poorer 
classes depend upon its fat for the material to spread 
their bread with—butter being beyond their means— 
and because it is the only meat which needs no season- 
ings, or the addition of something else in the cooking. 

Count Moltke, the ex Chancellor’s historical comrade 
[dead since this was written], lives on meanwhile, in 
strong contrast to the Prince, quite ‘‘ohne Rast und 
Ruh,” in placid activeness, fulfilling his duties and 
writing bis memories. When the Emperor does not de- 
tail him for making one of his retinue during the im- 
perial flits here and there, up and down the country, one 
is sure of seeing bim every day Unter den Linden, or 
on the Kénig’s Platz. Recentiy he was present at the 
laying of the foundation of the Emperor William’s 
Memorial Church, a ceremony that fell on a day of 
bitter cold, icy drafts and wind. Just as Leubach’s 
celebrated shetch represents'him, so he stood, in his long 
uniform, greatcoat and* infantry helm, his head slightly 
bent forward, both long°’arms at his sides, his hands 
buried in his coat pockets; motionless for half an hour. 
Aseach young prince tapped the foundation stone, the 
old man ot ninety drew up his frozen frame in an atti- 
tude of ‘‘respect!’ and saluted, hand on helm; nor did 
he let his arm fall till all the long list of regal person- 
ages were through and the last tip of their gilded ham- 
mer had ceased to tingle. His own blows on the sacred 
stone fell with meditative reverence. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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EMILE ZOLA is inspecting the battlefields of Rheims 
Belfort and Sedan in order to derive impressions which he 
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A curious kind of an argument against socialism is 
that which implies that it will make us too happy. It 
is urged that we need struggle for the development of 
our better qualities, and that wretchedness and misery 
are necessary in order that the more favored classes may 
have objects to call out their sympathy and develop 
their finer feelings, and also to help them by way of 
contrast to a keencr appreciation of their more favored 
condition. There are those who, like old President 
John Adams, have really no liking for the millenium, 
altho perbaps few will, like him, be willing to say in so 
many words: *‘ I should not like to live in the millenium. 
It would be the most stupid life imaginable.” Some of 
the old Puritan sermons, it is alleged, described the 
spectacle of the devils writhing in the agonies of Hell, 
easily visible in Heaven, across the great gulf, as one of 
the peculiar delights of the saints. It appeara that 
some of us are not satisfied to wait to get to Heaven to 
enjoy such scenes, but even on earth we want others to 
live in Hell for our delectation. For it is to be noticed 
that all of those who taik about the benefits of poverty 
and struggle are never willing to lay them. elves on the 
altar, and live a life of poverty for the sake of the social 
welfare. I cannot, for my part, think that socia!ism is 
likely to bring us conditions in which there will not be 
an opportunity for all the struggle and self-sacrifice re- 
quired for the development of our better qualities, nor 
do I think we can afford to keep the slums of London 
and New York in order to give picturesqueness and 
piquancy to our life. I do not believe that East London 
or Cherry Bend or the dives of Mulberry Street, after 
all, add to the pleasure of the West End in London or 
the residents of Fifth Avenue in New York; for the lat- 
ter seem to desire to get as far away from the former as 
possible and to see as little of them as may be; and even 
should the extreme wretchedness of those who are liv- 
ing at the very bottom of the social ladder, the ‘‘ sub- 
merged tenth,” add any zest to life, I must confess that 
1 tnink it would be paying too dear for our whistle to 
resist any attempt to elevate the most unfortunate por- 
tion of humanity on this account. 
VALID OBJECTIONS. 

It is generally believed that socialism would involve 
a danger to freedom, and it seems to me that this belief 
is correct, altho the fears of oppression under socialism 
may be somewhat exaggerated. There is no doubt a 
tendency to marked improvement in government as its 
functions extend, yet if the State should absorb the 
entire industrial Jife there could scarcely be opportunity 
for any searching criticism and vigorous opposition to 
the measures of a large majority or an unscrupulous 
ring; should such be formed. Private corporations at the 
present time often restrict unduly freedom of thought 
and action, both on the part of their employés and of 
others over whom they are able to acquire influence. 
One reason for this injurious corporate despotism in the 
United States is the weakness of government. It is 
clear that for every act of oppression or interference 
with liberty in this country by Government, a thousand 
instances of corporate despotism can be mentioned. 
But now let us suppose the situation reversed and every 
private sphere of activity much restricted, and the 
opportunity to escape from Government service ex- 
tremely limited, would there not be, with all the care 
and watchfulness which could be exercised by an alert 
and intelligent people, a danger of real oppression? It 
must not be for a moment supposed that the danger of 
tyranny can be escaped by the election of all officers by 
universal suffrage. Elected officers are often as tyran- 
nical as hereditary officers, and sometimes more so, 
because the very fact that an office is inherited tends to 
quicken feelings of responsibility on the part of natur- 
ally good men, and it is found to be a restraint which 
those sometimes will not experience who feel that they 
represent the popular will, and regard the voice of the 
people as the voice of God. 

The printing-press would naturally be a public insti- 
tution, and might there not be successful efforts to ex- 
ercis2 an injurious censorship over literature? Could 
books and articles be printed which were discounte- 
nanced by a powerful majority? Suppose the Prohibi- 
tionists to gain control of government and thus of all 
industry, would they allow an opponent like Dr. How- 
ard Crosby to print books or articles? In taking this 
illustration [ do not mean to express any opinion about 
the character of Dr. Crosby's antagonism to Probibi- 
tion, but simply to illustrate the danger in question. 
Certain'y as conscientious as they are, it would be im- 
possible for the Prohibitionists to allow any one to print 
literature antagonistic to their views if they could help 
it, and if a powerful majority can prevent the publica- 
tion of one kind of literature, why not of another? But 
at the same time it must be acknowledged, on the one 
hand, that socialists contemplate the existence of ade- 
quate constitutional guaranty of free speech and a free 








can utilize in his next book. 
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press,-and, on the other, that the existence of so many 
governments, state and local, each with the possibility 
of printing, would make it difficult for any one party to 
gain control of all the avenues of access to the public 
by the printing press, Perhaps it would be easier for a 
single party to get control of the post office, express and 
telegraph and if these should refuse to as:ist in the dis- 
semination of literature regarded as harmful, the mere 
right of printing would not seem to avail much. 

The domination of a single principle in society over 
all other social principles bas been said to have caused 
the downfall of older civilizations; and ex-President 
White, of Cornell University, in a remarkable address 
entitled ‘* The Message of the Nineteenth Century to the 
Twentieth,” points out mercantilism as a danger which 
threatens our country. Mercantilism means essentially 
the principle of private business and free competition. 
The sphere of private business in this country is unduly 
extended. and absorbs too much of our energy and 
talent. 1t does not seem likely, however, tbat we will 
make an altogether desirable improvement if we go to 
the opposite extreme and allow Government to absorb 
nearly all the business of the country and by far the 
larger share of the brains of the country. The truth is 
that the social principle and the individual principle are 
both valid, and what we really want is not socialism or 
individualism, using these words in the strict sense, but 
socialism and individualism, and harmony wou!d be 
attained when we could establish some kind of an equi- 
librium between the two. There are men who are 
peculiarly adapted to government employment, and 
public service is unquestionably ennobling in its nature. 
A radical defect of our social system in the United 
States is that it does nct furnish scope for a career for 
those in the service of government who have 
special aptitudes and peculiar qualifications for 
that kind of work. On the other hand, there are very 
many who are capabl- of rendering high social service 
woo yet are not adaptel tu government employment. 
They require a field which affords opportunity for freer, 
more unrestricted movement, and calls for the exercise 
of a large amount of individual initiative. It seems 
probable if we extend the sphere of government, mak- 
ing it stronger and better and yet leave a large field for 
private capital and private employment, we shall have 
the richest and most diversitied civilization as well as 
the largest degree of liberty for the unfolding of all hu- 
man faculties compatible with the conditions of this 
earth. This doctrine may seem like a compromise, and 
such it is; but society is made up of a series of compro- 
mises, and without compromise there can be no social 
progress. England has progressed steadily and has 
avoided many of the dangers which have overwhelmed 
France because she bas been skillful in compromise, 
The political economist as a practical man, like the poli- 
tician, ought to be a trimmer, and instead of allowing 
any one to force him to take either extreme, socialism 
or individualism, to adopt as his watchword, Socialism 
and individualism. 

There is danger-where a single principle dominates 
the social organism that the result will be stagnation. 
When, bowever, we have widely different spheres like 
government industry and private industry, not directly 
competing but supplementing each other, each system, 
individualism and socialism, will stimulate the other, 
and progress will be most rapid and secure. 

Socialists too often entertain fa!se ideas of equality, 
and fail to appreciate—first, the extent of natural in- 
equalities, and, second, differences of requirements. 
The true equality is that which endeavors to furnish 
each one with opportunities for the completest unfold- 
ing of all faculties, but this means really great inequali 
ties, and it may be questioned whether socialism, with 
the strong democratic leanings which it manifests in 
practical agitation, would tolerate such inequalities as 
are socially useful. We can find many men whose 
wants are so limited that they van all be satisfied 
with an income of two or three dollars aday. They 
do not require many books, but can satisfy all their 
needs for literature by the purchase occasionally of an 
inexpensive volume, by subscription for a weekly paper 
and a monthly magazine, and otherwise by the use of 
the free public library. On the other hand, there are 
scholars who require, in addition to free libraries, books 
of their own, costing thousands of dollars, if they are to 
accomplish the best results: for themselves and for 
society. Inequalities are also desirable, not to encour- 
age luxuryin mere display, but to enable society to 
develop leaders in culture and refinement, who may, in 
their own persons, represent social wealth; for they dif- 
fuse througa their contact with others the best fruits of 
civilization. Civilization, indeed, bas nothing better to 
show than the perfect lady or gentleman, and this does 
not imply, as some seem to think, merely a good heart, 
but aculture and refinement which can only proceed 
from what are, at present at any rate, very rare oppor- 
tunities. Wecan scarcely pay too much for this most 


beautiful flower of civilization, the perfect lady or the 
perfect gentleman, provided always, however, that 
those who bave had these opportunities use their own 
personal powers for the benefit of society. This proviso 
is necessary, because it too often happens that those 
who have had the advantages of the highest social cul- 
ture use them selfishly, and they may beso used as ,to 
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confer little benefit upon society as a whole. There 
were plenty of ladies ani gentlemen of a high type in 
France before the Revolution, and there are few among 
us who would not now derive benefit from association 
with them, could they be brotight back to life, Yet it 
cannot be said that all their social wealth was a great 
benefit to France, still less that it was worth what it 
cost, because such a selfish u-e was made of it. Clearly 
now, a Vital question to be asked in a treatment of 
socialism is this—Will it afford to at least some mem- 
bers of society a material basis for the richest develop- 
ment of their faculties? Will it afford such a material 
basis toa larger number than at the present time, and 
will they be selected to a larger extent than at present 
from among those most deserving and best able to make 
use of the rare opportunities? 

My position is very different from that of those who 
advocate great wealth and extreme inequality, both of 
which I hold are on the whole injurious, and tend to 
hinder the best social development. Germany, for ex- 
ample, was very appreciably injured by the sudden in- 
crease of wealth and large fortunes acquired after her 
success in the Franco-German war. Art, education, re- 
ligion, and, in general, the higher imterests, suffered. 
The best products of German civilization heve been 
found among the men occupying positions in the public 
service, and living very humble and simple lives. Yet 
the inequalities existing in Germany in the best period 
have been considerable. We must remember, for ex- 
amp'e, the incomes received by German princes, which 
have been so often used for patriotic purposes, and 
which, altho German princes are not accounted rich, 
have been so large that they are viewed with ill-wi'l by 
social democrats. These German princes, receiving in- 
comes of hundreds of thousands a year, have played an 
essential part in the development of German civilization, 
as well as the poor German professors. 
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THE leading feature of the winter exhibition at Burling- 
ton House this year, was a collection of one hundred and 
sixty water-color drawings, illustrating the progress of the 
art in England during a period of over one hundred years, 
from the middle of the last century until quite recent 
times. The drawings were carefully chosen from some of 
the most considerable private collections in the Kingdom, 
and comprised.capital examples of nearly all the leading 
masters of water-color painting during that period; and 
the Academy deserves thanks and congratulations on hav- 
ing thus publicly done honor to an art which bas never 
been greatly promoted by its members as a body, but in 
which, of all others, the pre-eminence of English artists is 
most indisputable and most marked. Eight: only of the 
thirty artists represented were members or associates of 
the Royal Academy; the earliest on the list, the two Sand- 
bys, Thomas, born in 1721, and Paul, in 1725; the latest on 
the list, Frederick Walker, who died in 1875; the greatest 
on the list, J. M. W. Turner, who carried the art to its last 
degree of perfection; Edridge, whose architectural subjects 
show the precursor of Samuel Prout; Pars and Rooker, ac- 
complished topographical draughtsmen of the eighteenth 
century; and finally, Joha F. Lewis, who, before the pre- 
Raphaelite eruption, gave to water-color painting a finish 
exceeding that of the pre- Raphaelites in their most labori- 
ous efforts. 

The art of water color, in the modern sense, can scarcely 
be said to have existed in this country before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, althe it was practiced at a mueb 
earlier period in Holland. Paul Sandby is popularly 
known as the “ father of English water color,’’ tho perhaps 
he ought to share the distinction with a yet older master— 
Alexander Cozens, the reputed son of Peter the Great by 
an English mother. In the exhibition at Burlington 
House, however, the earliest drawings were the views of 
Windsor, executed by Paul Sandby betwee - the years 1752 
and 1760. These are excellent examples both of the method 
and spirit of the early water-color painters; scrupulously 
topographical in aim, simple in technique; “ effects,” be- 
yond the most ordinary contrast of sunlight and shadow, 
are rarely suggestedin them. The drawing was completed 
in neutral gray, frequently with a pen outline, and over 
this preparation the local colors were applied in thin 
washes. There is, of course, little variety in the coloring, 
but the “stained drawings,” as they were termed, are 
usually harmoniozs, and, in their quiet way, very agreea- 
ble to the eye. 

Bat the first really great English water color painter was 
John Robert Cozens, the son of Alexander Cozens. Born 
in 1752, he died before the close of the century, baving 
raised the art to a higher level by his performances. 
Cozens, however, left the technique of water-color painting 
much as he found it; he still employed the old monochrome 
method, completing with simple washes of color, which he 
frequently used even more sparingly than his predecessors. 
But the distinction of his drawings is in the sentiment; 
the motive is no longer topographical, but poetical. ‘The 
drawings of his father, Alexander, now and then exhibit a 
dignity and breadth of treatment approaching the poetical, 
but in the works of J. R. Cozens we find, perhaps, the 
earliest examples of landscape composition, based on dis- 
tinctly poetical motives, and executed in pure water colors. 
The beautiful specimens collected at the Royal Academy 
testified strongly to the truth of Constable’s saying, that 
“‘Cozens’s works were all poetry.”” He went young to 
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Italy, and, like Wilson, found inspiration in its classic 
scenes. His work displays a classic largeness of concep- 
tion, with unusual solemnity andrepose. A characteristic 
example is the ‘‘ Convent on the Walls of Naples,” which . 
was lent by Mr. George Leslie; the effect is that of late 
evening, when the “ dusky veil” of night is closing over . 
the landscape. Only near the horizon, a pale light yet 
lingers in the sky, against which stand, in dark relief, the 
long walls of the convent, and the tops of tall, shadowy 
pines. Tae foreground is filled with foliage, faintly dis- 
tinguishable in the deepening dusk. 

Continuing our chronological survey, the next great 
artist to whom we come is Thomas Girtin, the youthful 
associate and friend of Turner. Girtin was the first to 
break away from the old monochrome system, and to em- 
ploy a more direct and powerful method of coloring. On 
the whole, I think, he remains to this day unequaled by 
any of our water-color painters except Turner, and it may 
even be said that up tothe year 1802, when Girtin died at 
the early age of twenty-seven, Turner himself had pro- 
duced nothing equal to the best work of his friend. Gir- 
tin’s great powers were amply and admiringly recognized 
by Turner. “ All through his life,’’ writes Turner’s biog- 
rapher, Thornbury, “the sight of one of Girtin’s drawings 
made his eyes sparkle, and often would he earnestly declare 
that he would lose a finger wilingly could he learn how to 
produce such effects.’’ Girtin’s style is broad and mascu- 
line; his handling free and bold, but with the boldness of 
consummate skill. His coloring is subdued in comparison 
with that of later artists, but strong, rich and harmonious: 
he was fond of employing some single color, usually brown 
or blue, as the foundation tone of an entire composition. 
Tuke, for example, the “‘ White House, Battersea Reach,” 
which was, perhaps, the noblest piece of color-harmony in 
the entire collection. Here the prevailing rote is blue. 
The distant bank’, withits trees, is painted entirely in vary- 
ing tones of deep blue; in the midst comes old Battersea 
Bridge, pale against the dark landscape; the nearer bank, 
on the left, has passages of warmer color, contrasting with, 
yet modified bythe dominant blue. Not far from the 
bridge, on the nearer bank, stands the little ‘‘ White 
House,”’ a point of light, whose long reflection reaches 
almost to the bottom of the picture. The river fills the 
entire foreground and reflects the wonderfully luminous 
blue sky, obscured only by one long magnificent sweep of 
rolling cloud low above the horizon and changing on the 
right, where the sun has sunk, into tenderest tones of pale 
amber light. It might be accurately termed, in modern 
phrase, a “‘study in blue and amber.”’ Several of the finest 
Girtins in the exhibition belonged to the ‘* brown”? order, 
as, for instance, the charming view of Godalming, with 
its delicate play of sunlight and shadow oa the oid moss- 
grown cottages and among the trees; the “ Bridge at 
York,’ with its stormy sky and rich, deep foliage; and the 
fine massive drawing of Durham, with the river in the 
foreground, and the old town, with its noble cathedral, 
rising roof above roof, in steep ascent beyond. 

Others of the early water-color painters were excel- 
lently represented—especially Hearne, Edridge and Cot- 
man. John Varley was represented copiously, but not ex- 
cellently. The best piece exhibited under his name was a 
lake-scene, a very broad and solemn composition, strik- 
ingly superior to the other Varleys. This superiority sas 
been accouted for by Mr. George Leslie in a letter to the 
Atheneum, in waich ne explains that the lake-scene is, in 
fact, a copy by Varley of a drawing by Girtin in his own 
possession. 

David Cox was fairly represented by works of his middle 
and late periods; among the latter was the celebrated 
drawing known as “ Changing the Pasture’’; not to me, 
for all its reputation, an attractive picture. The coloring 
is heavy and rather dull, nor do the undeniable vigor and 
dash of the execution compensate for the absence of the 
delicacy and luminousness which distinguish the produc- 
tions of the artist’s middle period. 

The thirteen Turners included several drawings which 
have been engraved, and were nearly all good examples of 
the great master, tho, perhaps, not one of them could be 
ranked among the choicest of the works. His unrivaled 
power in rendering stormy sea and sky was adequately illus- 
trated by such drawings as those of Lowestoft, Land’s- 
end, and the Mew-stone. There isa wild grandeur in these 
scenes of darkness and tumult, of raging waters and stri 
dent tempest; such scenes did Virgil describe: 


‘** Eripiunt subito nubes ealumque diemque 
Teucr orum ex ocu'is; ponto nox incubat atra, 
Intonuere poli, et crebria micat ignibus ether,” 


But Turner was at home in such scenes. The man who, 
in a sea-storm which the sailors scarcely expected to 
weather, caused himself to be lashed to the mast in order 
better to observe the effects, might be expected to excel in 
the painting of them; and no other artist has even ap- 
proached him in depicting the mingled sublimity and fury 
of violent tempest. Some of his pieces in the exhibition 
represented the sea under different aspects: in the beauti- 
ful drawing of Hastings, for instance, we have fine breezy 
weather, with a rather heavy sea; in that of Folkestone, a 
sea perfectly calm, gently rippling on the sandy beach, in 
the bright sunshine of a warm summer’s day. Of the re- 
maining Turners, perhaps ‘“‘ Colchester’ was the finest. 
This drawing has been well engraved in the *‘ England 
and Wales ”’ series, but the engraving dves not quite suc- 
ceed in expressing the beautiful effect of misty morning 
sunlight, which gives its greatest charm to the drawing. 

No artist was better represented than William Hunt, 
whose drawings of fruit and flowers and country lads and 
lassies are, in their way, quite inimitable, and who ranks, 
as a colorist, with the greatest artists of any time. In 
“The Cricketer ’” he has painted the whole Jength figure 
of-a boy, with his bat raised to strike; the expression of 
the face, with its drawn brow, contracted nostrils, and 
close-set lips, is wonderfully, almost laughably, true; nor 
is the action of the entire figure less lifelike. Another 
capital example of Hunt was entitled ‘“ A Cold Morning”: 
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the subject a wintry landscape, with two little country 
boys meeting in the snow, their faces almost blue witb 
cold. The younger lad, a little fellow of seven or eight 
years, has thrast his hands as far as possihle down into the 
capacious pockets of his trousers, and stands looking up to 
the frowning. half blubbering countenance of the other, 
who has, alas! no trouser pockets, and is trying vainly to 
warm his fingers by wrapping them in the thin folds of his 
smock frock. The bumorous fancy of giving the elder boy 
a warming pan to carry, is thoroughly characteristic of 
Huot 

John F. Lewis’s drawings of Spanish and Oriental sub- 
jects were quite marvelous examples of highly finished 
execation, with a certain hardness and angularity of defi 
nition about them, peculiar to Lewis, and always turned 
toexcellent account in his ske’ches, but not so acceptable 
in works of such minute completion as these. One of the 
most interesting represent-d an incident in the Carlist 
war. Thescene isthe interior of a church; at atable a 
priest and one or two officers are seated, busied witb 
papers and dispatches. At the head ofthe table stands, ip 
Spanish costume, and cigaret in hand, the Carlist leader 
Zamalacarregui, with bent brows and cruel, resolute eyes 
fixed on a captured spy, who had just been brought in be 
tween two soldiers. The prisoner is putting ona face of care 
less defiance, but beside him kneels his young wife,her babe 
in her arms, and pleads, with tearful eyes, for the mercy 
which, if we may judge the Carlist general by his counte- 
nance, she has little hope of obtaining. The faces through- 
out are excellently painted, and full of expression and in- 
dividuality. 

The remainder of the collection included some excellent 
pieces by De Wint, Robson, Barrett, and other artists of 
eminence, while those whose tastes incline to amore mod 
ern style of water color, found the means of gratifying 
them ina representative selection from the works of 
Frederick Walker. One more artist must receive a few 
lines of particular mention before we conclude. Samuel 
Palmer’s genius and originality should have insured 
for him a wider renown than fell to his share. 
He died not many years ago, at the ripe age 
of seventy-six, and with him passed away the 
last Eaglish painter of poetic landscape. In his art he 
appears to have been chiefly influenced: by Blake, with 
whom, in his youth, he was personally acquainted, and 
Jobo Linnell, whose daughter he married; but these in- 
fluences were of little detriment to his own originality, for 
Blake never attempted landscape, and in imaginative 
power Palmer was far the superior of Linnell. He was 
represented in the exhibition by three important land- 
scapes, two of which were designed to illustrate passages 
in the works of his favorite authors, Virgil and Milton. 
“Tityrus restored to his Patrimony” is a very elaborate 
and poetically conceived illustration of Virgil’s first 
Eclogue, crowded with detail and resplendent in color. 
It suffers, however, from Palmer’s besetting fault—a ten- 
dency (sometimes, as here, strongly pronousced) to overdo 
both detail aud color. Had his rare gifts of imagination 
and poetic feeling been combined with more simplicity ot 
execution and sobriety of coloring, he had been a truly 
great artist. The other two drawings display somewhat 
of the same fault, but in a less degree. Indeed, that en 
titled * The Golden Hour” is all but faultless, and is a 
very lovely drawing of English pastoral scenery, with its 
eld stone church ani dark trees and cattle cooling them- 
selves in the shallow stream, and, over all, the golden sun 
descending amidst a ripple of rosy clouds that spread 
across the sky. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY MEETINGS AT 
WASHINGTON. 


THE first full week of May witnessed a large gathering 
of medical men at Washington. It was the occasion of the 
for-y second meetiog of the American Medic: Association, 
of the National Conference of the State Boards of Health» 
of tne American Academy of Medicine, the Americ:ip 
Association of Medical Editors, and two new associeticns 
kaoowa as the American Medical T»mp«rance Society and 
the Association of State Medical Examiners 

The Americao Medical A-sociation does pot so much as 
formerly reoresent profes oaal power and progress. Vari- 
ous spe:ial, astiraa!, medical soci-ties have been formed, 
such as that of the American Poysiciao, of American Sur. 
geons and eight or nine otaers. These have their annual 
meeting: aad a trieanial meting at Washiagton, and give 
us 622 m ore ela rate results of medical science and clini 
cal experience. 

Bat this Association is the great social mass-meeting of 
the profession. It always secures some valuable papers and 
discassioas. Boasides its general meeting, it has its sec- 
tions on mediciae, surgery, public health, and various other 
subjects. Any one who is indorsed asa regular physician 
by his Scate or Local Society, is in fall memoership, and 
can write, talk or listen as he chooses. 

Tre department of Health had for its secretary Dr. Lee, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of Pennsylvania. 
Altho we do not know that any new thought or new plan 
was sigg+sted, there were papers and discussions on vari- 
ous subjects concerning the public health. Toere is a recog 
nitioaoa ch2 partof all ohvsiciais, taat preven'ive med 
icine has taken fast hold upon the people as a great public 
policy, and not only thata select few, called Sanitarians, 
must be abraast of the times, but that all physicians must 
recognize is importance. Besides, its principles have so 
much to do with the cure of disease that he is ap unskilled 
Pbysician who does not know how to enforce the laws of 
hygiene in the sick room avd upon the patient. 

The Conference of the State Boards of Health brought 
together prominent members of these boards as well as 


lass, the Health Commissioner of the District, Dr. Coch 
ran, of Alabama, read a paper on the ‘* Requisites for a 
Thorough System of Quarantine and Maritime Sanitation 
in the Light of Present Scientific Attainments.” It is a 
most important subject since the protection of our country 
from cholera, typhus fever, yellow fever, smallpox and 
many other diseases brought by ships depends upon pre- 
cision and method, It is pleasant to know that the last 
five years have witnessed great improvement in the care of 
ships, in the examination of immigrants, 1n the disinfec- 
tion of vessels and baggage,and in the appointments of the 
various stations. Dr. Cochran maintained, with much 
force, that since nearly all vessels bringing yellow fever 
come from Cuba, that Havana is the proper place for quar- 
antining yellow fever ships. Dr. Olliphant discussed 
methods of disinfecting a vessel without discharging the 
cargo. Sulphurous acid and steam are now mostly relied 
upon. 

Dr. Balch discussed the question as to the proper sani- 
tary control of school buildiogs. Hygienic progre-s 
largely depends upon the prov.sion of school buildings 
with all the requirements of sanitary construction and the 
proper teaching of the scholars as to hygienic care. There 
is often some contention as to authority between Boards 
ot School Trustees and Boards of Health. The laws of some 
States, as New Jersey, define the functions and limits of 
each. It fs desirable that legislation be had in more States 
and cities on the subject. 

The last session of the Conference was chiefly spent ina 
discussion of wnat Boards of Heal h should teach and do 
to prevent consumption. Many of the Boards in their zeal 
have gone too far with their specific rules, and have pro- 
posed methods simply impossivle in a chronic disease 
unless there is complete isolation. Yet in the present 
unsettled condition of medical opinion we must, at least, 
guard the sputa and recognize that the disease may be 
communicated to susceptible persons. sSefore the Medical 
Association Dr. E. L. Snirley, of Detroit, wisely insisted 
that the mere presencc of a pathogenic micro-organism will 
not cause disease. but that there must be some local change 
by which there is formed a favorable nidus for the growth 
and development of bacteria, Dr. Shirley hopes for the 
time when the toxic effect of the bacillus will be neutral 
ized by certain chemical substances since there seems to be 
a sort of antagonism between the animal and chemical 
poisons. 

Dr. Pattee, of Boston, in a paper on the * Treatment of 
Chronic Pathisis,’”’ claimed that weare “in danger of over- 
looking well recogn’zed methods of treatment and prevep- 
tion in giving so much atrention to the part taken by dis- 
ease germs.”’ The author dwelt on the value of diet, air, 
exercise, cleanliness and sleep. 

The formation of an American Medical Temperance 
Society, we regard as important in the interests of public 
nealth. The distinguished Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, 
does not allow his threescore years and ten to dampen his 
ardor in anyof the good causes which he has promoted , 
Toe founder of the American Medical Association, he also 
now comes to be the fouuder of a National Medical Tem 
perance Society. It will not, at first, be large since so 
many physicians have imbibed the old idea, that the medi- 
cal service of alcohol is due to a food value. Since now we 
understand that its chief value is asa neurotic and to 
lower temperature and as a pleasure giving condiment, 
there is no reason why physicians should not draw broad 
and long the line which will stop any habitual prescrip 
tion of aicohol as a daily addition to food on the ground of 
su-tentation. It is all the less needed because now we 
have ready at hand malt extracts, peptonoid liquids and 
concentrated foods which well take the place of the daily 
dram. 

Asa whole it can be said of all these meetings, which 
made even Washington more lively, that they have pro- 
moted the great progress of medical and sanitary knowl 
edge and given a little recreation to many a hard worker 
in the daily routine of practice. 








Science. 





’ THE crow,atweall kn>w.13 a sagacious bird; but the 
following accor nt of its cuteness, told us by Annie Martin 
in ** Home Life on an Ostrich Farm,” affords a fresh in- 
stance of its powers of reason. The hen ostrich—so far 
irom deserting her nest and leaving her eggs to hatch, as 
was once the common belief—on a bot morting when sbe 
leaves her evygs as usual for a quarter of an hour first 
places *‘ on the top of eacb a good piuchcf sand. This she 
does in order that the germ, which, whatever side cf tne 
egg is uppermost, always rises to the highest point, may 
be shaded and protected.” It is at this time that the 
white-neck crow appears on the scene. Unable to break 
the shell with its bill, “he carefully watches till the 
pareaot’s back is turped and sne is a good distauce from the 
nest; thengflying up into the air, be drops a stone from 
a great hight with a most accurate aim, and breaks an egg. 
In like manner, the same kind of crow kills for foed the 
tortoise, numbers of broken shells, some of immense size, 
being found about the veldt. It is not clear but that the 
crow may carry the tortoise into the air and let it drop and 
break.’”’ As many have noticed either our crows or fish- 
hawks will collect large whelks and sea urchins at low 
tide and carry them up and drop them on the shore, as if 
to break them and get at the animal within. 


....During the latter part of the summer of 1890.tne writ 
er picked up on the shore of Merep: int, Ca-co Bay, Me., a 
eurious object, woich on being cut open gave out a strong, 
disagreeable smell. On submitting ittoMr.J L Bennet 
Cuor.tor of the Herbaria of Brown University, he pro- 
nounced it the seed of the mango (Mangifera Indica) 
Uuless the seed had been brought by vessel to Portland 
from the West Indies, it seems not improbable that the 
seed was a waif from the West Indies or the Spanish Main. 





Worth, and has seen fine large trees growing at Cordova 

Mexico; but if it was a waif it is most likely to have come 
from the Southern Florida Keys or from Cuba, or some 
other of the West Indies. It must have been floating for 
some weeks, since the kernel had begun to decay. The 
seed is about an inch and a half long, broad, flattened oval 

rough and corrugated, and covered with a dense birsute 
growth. It is well known that a few species of Maine 
animals, as the quahog, occur in Casco Bay, which are 
deci leily southern in range, and it is pot impossible that 
after strong southerly winds waifs borne from the West 
Indies by the Gulf Stream may be stranded on the Maine 
coast. But this is the first occurrence of the sort of which 
we have read or heard. 


...-Prof. Angelo Heilprin, in a recent address before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Pniladelphia, drew at- 
tention to recent observations on the attraction of ccnti- 
nents for the water which bounded them, the result being 
to elevate the water along their shore lines much above 
the level of the sea a long distance from the land. Accord- 
ing to this aship is sailing ‘up hill” when approaching 
land, and running down hill when sailing away. He stated 
that, at the mid-Atlantic Ocean the surface of the sea was 
3 000 feet nearer the center of the earth than on the conti- 
nental borders. In relation to the supposed elevation and 
depressions of coast lines, the Professor states this to be 
owing rather to the elevation or depression of the tide 
levels in consequence of varying attractions. It may be 
inferred, tho the Professor did not say so, that Greenland 
as a comparatively flat surface would have less attraction 
for the water than when covered by mountains of ice, and 
that such attraction would result in lowering tide levels in 
neighboring shores. 


..--Spines have been attributed by teleologists to a ne- 
ce-sity iu the plant for protection against browsing ani- 
mals—tho American observers have shown that in Nature 
spiny plants abound, as on deserts, wnere browsing ani- 
mals are least abundant. Mons. A. Lothelier has recently 
communicated a paper to a French Institute, showing that 
spines are produced on plants more freely in proportion to 
the degree of lignt to which they are subjected. As the des- 
erts are more exposed to light than the cloudy, rainy re- 
gions, there seems some evidence in behalf of Lothelier’s 
proposition. 





School and College. 


PRES. HORACE BUMSTEAD has issued an appeal in 
behaif of Atlanta University. He states that six hundred 
colored pupils are being trained this yearin the Univer- 
sity, not inthe branches of the higher education, but in 
Faoylish studies, mechanical arts, in household inaustries, 
and in Christian living. They are being trained, the major- 
ity of them, with special reference to services as teachers 
and missionaries among their own people, These six hun- 
dred students pay more than one-third of the cost of their 
education and are contributing besides many hours of pro- 
ductive laoor for the benefit of the University. But in 
addition to this the University needs at least forty dollars 
for each student to cover the cost of educating them. At 
the present time one hundred and fifty students are unpro- 
vided with these scholarships, and it is hoped that Sunday- 
schools, Christian Knueavor Societies, missicnary cireles, 
aod persons wno may bave the means, wiil try to provide 
for one or more of these one hundred and fifty scholar- 
ships. 





....Tbe fifty ninth annual catalog of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Penp., has just been issued. lt contains 
the names of 15 professors aud instructors. There have 
been in attendance during the current year 229 students. 
Seven pages of illustrations in the catalog give views of 
the exterior of the principal buildings and interior views 
in the chemical laboratory, the museum and the new gym- 
nasium. The value of the property, exclusive of grounds, 
is estimated at $300 000. There are two regular courres de- 
scribed, the Classical and theScientifi ; but a note informs 
us tuat plansare 1 ow under covsiderati -ni« r the ittr duc- 


ion of elective w: rk into tbe curriculum. The Commence- 
meut Exe:cises will occur Jane 14 18 h. 


.... The Superintendent of the Census has issued a buile- 
tin on tne s1tj-c.of pablic school financesin the States of 
Arkansss. Casitornia, Convecticut, idaho. Kensas, Louisi- 
ana, New Hampsbire, North Carolina, Vermont and Wash- 
lugtun. A table is pub ished givive tue Lumber cf pupils 
enrolied in each of these States and the total expenditure 
percapita, In A: kansas witn 223,071 pupils enrolled the 
per capita expenditure is $4.57; in Caiiforuia, with 221,756 
enrolled puoils, it is $2308; in Connecticit with 126 505 
papi's ev roiled it 1s $16 79; iu Lou siana with 124,370 pupris, 
1t is $5 67: in New Hawpstire witn 59 813 pupiis, it 1s $13.62; 
in Nur. b Carolina with 325,801 pupils, 1t is only $2 20. 


....Professor Harper states that the building fund of the 
new Chicago U iversity has been enlarged recently by 
$500 000, making a total of $1,250000. In addition to its 
building fund is the endowment fund of $2,000,000 for the 
support of professors, scholarships, etc. The trustees have 
decided to purchase additional land. The Morgan Park 
Theologica! School is to be made a part of the uuviversity. 
The erection of buildings for the academical department 
will be begun at once, »nd the classical. scientific and the- 
ological departments will be open iu 1892. 


... The sixty-sixth anoual commencement of the theo- 
logical seminary of the Retormed Church in the United 
States, Lancaster, was held last week. A class of eight 
was eraduated. The Rev. John Calvio Bowman has been 
ipstalied as Profes-or of New Testament Exegesis. The 
-ubject of bis imaugura! address was ** Tue [aterpretation 
ot Scripture Prog: essive.”’ 


...-The corporation of Yale University have selected 
Prof. Edwerd L. Curtis, of McCormick Presbyterian 


Cheological Seminary, Chicago, as protessor of Hebrew 
languae and literature in the Ya'e Divinity School, and 








other health officers. After being welcomed by Dr. Doug- 





The writer has recently seen the mango growing at Lake 





Frank C. Porter as professor of Biblical theology. Pro- 
fessor Curtis is a graduate of Yale in the class of 1874, 
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Personalities. 


IN the history of our country we have only five instances 
of father and son being both members of the United States 
Senate. By acurious coincidence, in each of these cases 
one or both of them were graduates from Princeton Uni- 
versity. The families who have thus held the honor for 
more than one generation are the Stocktons, Bayards, Fre- 
linghuyerens, Colquitts, and Camerons. The most promi- 
nent instance is that of the Stockton family, who have held 
the honor for four generations in direct descent from father 
td son. Richard Stockton (Princeton, class of 1747) was a 
member of the Constitutional Congress, and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. His son, Richard Stockton 
(class of 1779), was a member. of the Senate of the United 
States, as was also his grandson, Commodore Robert F. 
Stockton‘(class of 1813), and his greatgrandson, John P. 
Stockton, now Attorney General of New Jersey (class of 
1843). James A. Bayard (Princeton, clags of 1784) was a 
member of the Senate, as were. also his sons, Richard H 
Bayard (class of 1814) and James A. Bayard (class doubtfu)), 
and his grandson, Thomas F. Bayard, not a college grad- 
uate. Fredemck Frelinghuysen (Princeton, 1770), his son, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen (Princeton, 1804), and his grand- 
son, Frederick Frelinghuysen, have all three occupied seats 
in the Senate. Alfred H. Colquitt (Princeton, 1844), suc- 
ceeded his father, Walter F. Colquitt (Princeton, 1819): and 
J. Donald Cameron (Princeton, 1852) fills the seat of his fa- 
ther, who was not a college man. 


....A most touching and impressing scene was witnessed 
at St. Petersburg recently, in which the Imperial family 
and the British colony were deeply interested. The Emper- 
or and the Empress, and His Majesty’s four brothers, with 
their Imperial consorts, attended the funeral of their old 
English nurse, Miss Catherine Strutton, who died a few 
days ago at the age of eighty two. The Czar andthe Grand 
Dukes Viadimir, Alexis, Sergius and Paul, walked on foot 
through the melting snow and dirt, behind the English 
hearse (which had glass panels, showing the coffin covered 
with flowers) along the Neva Quay from the Winter Palace 
to the English church, while the Empress and the Grand 
Duchesses followed in a long line of carriages. They re- 
mained in the church as chief mourners throughout the 
funeral service. Lady Morier, Miss Morier, Colonel Moly- 
neux and the staff of the embassy were also present. The 
Czar afterward drove with his brothers to the cemetery, 
and saw the burial. Their Imperial Majesties were unre- 
mitting in.their personal and affectionate attentions to the 
deceased during her illness. 


...-A tablet has been placed on the old house in Berlin 
wherein Dr. Windthorst, the late leader of the Centre par- 
ty of Germany, lodged for sixteen years. Wiudthorst was 
too poor to buy a house in the German capital, or even to 
support his family in the comparatively expensive city. 
During the sessions of the Reichstag, therefore, he occu- 
pied two small rooms of the modest house, and his family 
remained in Hanover. 


...-The Princess of Wales, who is an experienced photog- 
rapher, has sent a large selection of her bést productions to 
the great international exhibition to be opened next month 
in Vienna under the patronage of a fashionable club of 
amateur photographers, presided over by the Archduchess 
Maria Theresa. 


.-..Kate Field several years ago christened her cat ‘* Stan- 
ley,’”’ after the explorer. She wasin London at the time, 
and the distinguished rescuer of Livingstone held her pet 
during the ceremony. She adds that the cat has discovered 
as many rats as his godfather discovered Africans. 


.... William M. Fullerton, formerly literary critic of the 
Boston Advertiser, is now associated with M. de Blowitz 
in the Paris office of the London Times. 








Biblical Research. 


Ir Dr. Edward Glaser’s surmise is well founded, an 
ancient contemporary monument attesting the presence of 
the Hebrews in the Delta of the Nule during the biblical 
period of their sojourn in Egypt, has at last been discov- 
ered. This emineut authority in the early history and 
geography, as well as inscribed stones of Arabia, reports 


the Minean inscription, ‘‘ Halévy No. 535,” as referring to. 


a battle between the South Egyptian people Madoy—the 
police guard known in the Egyptian inscriptions from the 
sixth to the twenty-sixth dynasties—and the Egyptians 
(Misr), or rulers and inhabitants of the delta; also as relat- 
ing how the authors of this record, that is to say, the 
Minean governors of Tsar, A-shir, and, as Dr. Glaser 
believes, of “‘the Hebrews of the Canal-country,” gave 
thanks to the Minean gods and to the Minean king Abijeda’ 
Jeshi for their escape from peril during a war between the 
possessor or king of the South and the possessor of the 
North, and for their escape from the interior of Lower 
Egypt to the Minean town Karn4-u, when the war broke 
out between Madoy and Lower Egypt. Of the places thus 
mentioned in this important text, Tsar is evidently the 
fortress-town ‘“‘ Tsar-on-the-frontier,’’ mentioned in the 
Tablet of Four Hundred Years, of which Prince Seti II 
was superintendent; and A-shir is identical with the home 
of the Ashurim recorded in Genesis xxv, 3—** And the sons 
of Dedan were Ashurim ”’: also, as the Mineans escaped to 
Karna-u after they had lost Tsar and A shir, the position 
of the Minean town Karn4-u is indicated to be distant from 
the Egyptian frontier just where it is now recognized 
between Mekkah and Yemen. It is furthermore evident, 


as Dr. Glaser says, that this intercouse between Egypt and 
Madoy in the Minean epoch can be assigned only to the 
latest period of the Hyksos-kings, or better still to the first 
years after their expulsion. Accordingly, the king of the 
South country must have been the last king in the seven- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty, Kames ?, or the first king in the 





eighteenth dynasty, Ahmes; and the Jatest king of the 
Hyksos was the one driven out by Ahmes, probably Aa- 
peh-peh or Aphophis. It follows that these Mineans were 
driven out of Egypt at the same time the Hyksos were 
expelled, of whom they certainly were allies, and possibly 
blood-relations. 


....A fragment of an Assyrian inscription, in the form 
of a tablet, has recently been noticed at Jerusalem, in the 
possession of the Sisters of Sion, at their convent, who de 
clare it to-have been found more than fourteen years ago, 
when they were making excavations near the Via Dolorosa. 
lts legend, dating from Bc 721-705, was dictated at least 
by King Sargon, from whose palace at Khorsabad therefore 
it must have come in some mysterious way; and its eight 
lines read: 

* With large slabs, hewn out of blocks of stone, upon which I 
had chiseled representations of the prisoners I had captured 
in war, I lined the walls, and I set them forth for admiration (or 
marveling). 

“*I made the mass of their walls 16,280 cubits, and I Jaid their 
foundation stones upon a rocky bed; in tropt, and behind, and 
on both sides toward the eight winds, { made eight doors open. 

**Samas makes my strength to conquer (?)’ and *‘ Rimmon 

the establisher of my kingdom,’ called I the names of the 
doors.” 
Jerusalem is indeed a strange place for an Assyrian in 
scription to make its appearance; and one cannot help 
wisbiog that the Sisters of Sion may speedily resume their 
excavations near the Via Dolorosa till they recover other 
portions of this text, or the whole of the remainder, and 
perhaps more inscriptions which may have crossed the 
desert at the same time. 


....We published lately an interesting article on ‘‘In- 
spiration,” by Mr. Bernard, Lecturer in Divinity, in Dublin. 
He has just been examining some fragments of Greek 
papyri written in uncials, lately brought by Mr. Petrie 
from Egypt, and finds them to be portions of the very 
little known treatise of Cyril, De Adoratione. That fact 
is not particularly interesting, but it is interesting that 
the writing is almost precisely like that of the biblical 
codex Zin the Dublin Library. It had beeu suspected that 
it was of Egyptian origin, but the fact is now assured. 








Che Sunday-Sehaol. 


LESSON FOR MAY 3lst. 
THE TEMPLE REPAIRED —II Curon. xxiv, 4-14. 


NoTEes.—Joash.”’"—Read the story how he came to the 
throne. This was probably fron 850 to 860 B.c. “To 
restore the house of the Lord.’”’—In a century and a halt 
it bad got dilapidated. “The king called for Jehoiada,” 
—The priest who had made him king, but who was now 
getting to be an old man. “The tax of Moses.”—The 
half shekel poll tax, See Exod. xxx, 12-16. Other taxes 
are mentioned in tbe parallel account in II Kings xii, 4. 
“For the tent of the testimony.’’—The tax then made 
for the tent of the testimony was now to be renewed for 
the repair of the temple. **A thaliah.”—Daughter of 
Jezebel. “Baatim.”—The plural form of Baal, and 
denotes the various forms under which Baal was worshiped, 
as Baal berith, Baal zebub, etc. “They made a chest.’ 
—With a hole in the top, as we are told in the narrative in 
II Kings xii. 

Instruction.—The first stage in Joash’s reign is that of 
his boyhood, during which he was under the tutelage of 
Jehoiada. the high priest. But as he came to be a man, and 
Jehoiada grew old, Joash began to take the reins in bis 
owao hands. That is not wrong. He would take advice, 
but the responsibility was his, as it was the Emperer 
William’s, when he became Emperer, tho a young map, 
and he escaped the control of Bismarck. Young men must 
not be kept down. They must be allowed their chance. 

All good suggestions do not come from the ministry. He 
is the best minister who can accept and welcome sugges- 
tions from his people and not get impatient. 

Probably the priests and Levites were slow to accept the 
proposition to repsir the temple because it would interfere 
with their perquisites. A large part of the money that 
Joash wanted to go for repairs would otherwise have gone 
into their own pockets; and men are not so apt to do right 
when it costs them something serious. A minister must 
be very anxious to have a church repaired or built if he is 
willing to have bis own salary cut down meanwhile. 

The sins of Jezebel and Athaliah are notable examples 
of the influence of a bad woman. Jezebel was the worst 
influence, except that of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, in 
the kingdom of Israel, and her daughter, Athaliah, was the 
worst in Judah. Of all things a wicked woman is most 
hateful. 

The purpose of this chest was to secure honesty. You 
cannot collect money for a benevolent object if there is any 
public suspicion of the honesty of those who receive and 
spend it. e 

Treasurers, cashiers, and all others who handle money, 
ought to be glad to be put under all sorts of bonds to be 
honest. It is not enough that they should be honest, 
but that they should be known to be honest, and that 
they escape suspicion. Notice the care in this matter. 
They had their chest with the hole in the top. When it 
wus emptied they had two men to see to it, one the officer 
of the king, and the other an officer of the high priest— 
so the Government and the clergy watched each other. It 
is equally right that the vault in which the Government 
notes are kept cannot be opened by one man. There are two 
locks, and one man has the combination of one and another 
of the other. So conductors of horse cars are required to 
ring a bell when they take a fare, not because they are dis- 
honest, but to keep them honest. A treasurer should de- 
mand that his accounts be frequently and carefully exam- 
ined. 

Men are more willing to give money for a good cause 





























than they often have credit for. If they are sure it will be 
well spent they will be generous. 

Generous giving makes the givers very happy. Men take 
x delight in any expenditure which they have given freely 
for. Then they feel the thing is their own. It is those 
that do not give that are unhappy, not the liberal givers, 

Be generous in building a good church and keeping it in 
repair. A good people want a good church. If they honor 
their God and their religion they will want their church to 
be worthy. If your own church is in good condition, then 
give freely for other churches, and contribute as well as 
you can for your church-building society every year. 

Be careful about repairs. Don’t let things get into the 
bad condition in which the temple had got fn Joash’s time, 
when it had not been put in repair for years. It is twice 
as hard and costly to repair all at once when you could 
better spend a little every year or two. See that the roof, 
and the paint, and the furnace, are kept all right, and the 
gras3 and fence in front. 

Joash and Jehoiada had no debt on their temple. They 
got money enough, and then had some left to furnish it 
bandsomely. There was no builder’s lien on the building, 
no threat of it, and no big but not ornamental mortgage. 
If you have a mortgage on your church, work your hardest 
to pay it off A debt on the house of God is something 
monstrous, 








Ministerial Register. 


ANDREWS, CaARLEs, Spirit Lake, Ia., resigns. 

BANKS, F. P., Waynesfield, O., resigns. 

BARLOW, J. L., Bloomington, Wis., accepts call to Richmond, 
I 


BEARDSLEY, W. W., Randolph, N. Y., resigns. 

BONSALL, A. G., Rochester, Penn., resigns. 

DERBY, J. M., East Pembroke, called to Portageville, N. Y. 

DIETZ, H. L., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to San Francisco, 
Cal. 

FRANCIS, JAMES A., Peterboro, N. H., called to New York 
BR: Y. 


LAMB, M, T., Port Angeles, Wash., resigns. 

McBRIDE, SAmMvUBL, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

McLEAN, T. G., Barry, Lil. 

NOBBS, 8. B., rec. May 17th, Salem, Mass. 

PORTER, J. W., Anderson, Ind. 

POT CER, C. W., Litchfield, Conn., resigns. ; 

PINKHAM, HENRY W., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Briageport, Conn. 

SANpPORD, E. T., Cheyenne, Wyoming, called to Olympia 

Vash. 

STILLWELL, H. H., Freehold, called to New Brunswick, N. J. 

TATE, Henry W., Tiverton, R. L., called to Fremont, Neb. 

Sameeat E, FRANCIS N., Princeton, N. J., died May 13th, aged 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, GEORGE P., Yale Sem., called to Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. 


AUSTIN, FRANKLIN D., Hudson, N. H., resigns. 


BIGELOW, Epwin V., Yale Sem., called to New Bedford 
(Acushnet), Mass. 


CHRISTIE, GeorGE W., Three Rivers, Mass., resigns. 

CLARKE, W1ii114M P., ord. May 15th, Hartford, Conn. 

BOSWORTH, Writi1aM A., Great Bend, Kan., accepts call to 
Guthrie, OK. — 

CAMFIELD, Lewis E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Colvin 
and Jasper, 8. D 


CONRAD, GEORGE A., Chicago Sem., accepts eall to Omaha, 
Neb. 


FOX, Pror. FRANK, Dodge, called to Strang, Shickley and 
Bruning, Neb. 


HUGHES. RoBeErtT P., Wales, accepis call to Black Diamond, 
and Frankiin, S. 


HUNTINGION, Joun C., Dodge Center and Claremont, Minn., 
resigns. 


HUNTLEY, SANFORD F.., Templeton, accepts call to Alexandria 
8. D. 


HYDE, FRANK B., Wilmington, Vt., resigns. 

JONES, Iprys, Williamstown, Vt., accepts call to Elisworth. 
Conn. , 

JONES, WILLIAM, Salem, accepts call to Farragut, Ia. 

JUBB, W. W., Manchester, Eng., called to Fal! River, Mass. 

LATHE, Hersert W., First ch., Northampton, Mass., resigns. 

MOET NG, Davin D., Grafton, accepts call to Newton 
Falls, 0. 

MERCER, HENRY W., Larchwood, accepts call to Doon, Ia. 

MERRIAM, ALex. R., Park ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


PERRY, Cyrus M., South Brewer, Me., accepts call to Keene 
Valley, N. Y. 


REZPOSD. GEORGE W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Plankin- 
ton, 8s. . 


RICHARDSON, Joun L., Pacific ch., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 


ROBERTS, EDWARD, Siloam and Fairview, accepts cali to Java 
and Java Village, N. Y. 


FRAP C. V., Oberlin, O., died at Constantinople, Turkey, May 
Oth. 


SPELMAN, Lev: P., Leroy, Mich., resigns. 
WALKER, GrorGe F., Hampden, Mass., resigns. * 
YORK, Frepertick E., Richmond, Mich., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEYN, W. A., Lime Springs, Ia., resigns. 

BURGESS, E. H., Jasper, N. Y., resigns. 

paweck, gous ND S., Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, R. W., West Liberty, accepts call to Dayton, O. 

FIELD. R. E., Cheyenne, Wyo., died May lth. 

GALBREATH, GeorGe, Holly, accepts call to Liberty, N. Y. 

HILLER, T. C., Woonsocket, S. D., resigns. 

JEFFERIES, W. F., Streator, accepts call to El Paso, Ill. 


—- F., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Alma, 
ich. 


KIRCHER, C. E., Lane Theo. Sem., accepts call to Knights- 
town, Ind. 


LYMAN, BARNABAS, Frederick, S. D., resigns. 


McCLELLAND, H. T., Western Tneo. Sem., called to Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


McGOGNEY, A. Z., inst. May i7th, Huron, 8. D. 

MEADE, 8. H., Nanticoke, Penn., resigns. 

MILLER, T. C., Woonsocket, 8. D., resigns. 

NEWELL, W. W., Andover, Mass., died May 10th, aged 84. 
RUDD, E. H., inst. May 17th, Albion, N. Y. 

SCOTT, J. L., inat. May 17th, Carmel, Penn. 

SMITH, J. W., inst. May 19th, Warren, Penn. 

STANTON, Horace C., Albany, Miss., accepts cali to Kershaw, 


THATCHER, C. Oris, Whitesboro, called to Morristown, N.Y 
WICKHAM, J. D., Manchester. Vt.. died May I2th,aged' 4. 
WILLIAMS, J. W., inst. May 19th, Scranton, Penn. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





THE editor of this column frequently is in receipt of let- 
ters of inquiry from persons residing at a more or less con- 
siderable distance from New York City, who are either de- 
sirous of coming to this city to prosecute serious musical 
study, in one branch or another of the art, or who are seek- 
ing the best facilities of the sort, entirely aside from a par- 
ticular teacher’s private care, for relatives or friends or pupils 
Such communications usually make inquiries as to what iu- 
stitutions of a eovservatory pature stand highest among the 
different ones of the place; whether instruction in them is 
gratis or for what remuneration; what supervision is ex- 
tended in them over the pupils, personally; and other ques- 
tions as to privileges, courses, expenses, and soon. The com- 
ing of twoor three letters of this speciesvery lately, sug- 
gests the usefulness, just at this season, of a brief note on the 
conservatories of music—locally a somewhat abused term, 
as it happeus—in this city, whither musical students 
can turn with especial confidence. In the history of 
bona-fide conservatories of music in New York there 
has been a kind of process of survival of the fittest—still 
continuing, it is to be hoped. Aside from several smaller 
and more or less judiciously and heaithfully conducted 
musical schools, three conservatorial institutions in New 
York now may be said justly to be foremost in the 
field and to represent those conservatorial processes that 
outside of the United States are usually concentrated in 
a single purely national institution. These three are the 
National Conservatory of Music in East Seventeeth Street, 
directed by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber; the New York Col- 
lege of Music, 163 East Seventieth Street, directed by Alex- 
ander Lambert, andthe Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sie, 19-21 East Fourteenth Street, the directors of which are 
Charles B. Hawley and H. W. Greene. These three, in 
breadth of instructive scope (extending not merely to every- 
thing in strictly musical art, but into much intimately 
connected with music) merit conservatorial honors, and 
express the idea of a conservatory vigorously and definite- 
ly. In each case of the three there isa respopsible man- 
agemeat; a large faculty; the services retained more or 
less exclusively of many ot the very best local teachers of the 
voice, the pianoforte, the organ, of violin, and of every 
iostrument of the orchestra, of harmony and composi- 
tion, of the history of music, of languages, and of tutors in 
those matters related to professional musical life that 
must be incidentally familiarized to makethe artist at 
ease in agiven field of work. Inthe instance of the Na- 
tional Conservatory, while its present quarters do not com- 
pass apy such dormitorial privileges as the New Enp- 
land Conservatory, for instance, presents, there is 
the beginning of such a matter; in the Metropolitan 
Conservatory a boarding department for female pupils has 
been arranged; and in Mr. Lambert’s College of Music in 
Seventieth Street, which (antess the present writer mis- 
takes), cannot offer now to more than teach, there will be 
provisions made for boarding pupils in a building express- 
ly for the college’s work, to be built presently. Now as to 
the expense of these conservatories to musical pupils, 
coming to New York to study in one or another of them. 
First, the National Conservatory, in East Seventeenth 
Street. now several yeurs old, was founded on and rests on 
a basis of generous private support, which makes it con- 

form predominatingly to a national or, at least, a muni- 
cipal affair, tho in no sense does aid come to it from State 
or Government. In it all applicants for iastruction 
who can pass a suitable preliminary examination as 
to what they have already accomplished in work and 
of his or her fitness for tutelage, such examination being 
before members of the facul'y of the institution, are taught 
absolutely gratisif not able to pay for tuition. The ex- 
aminations occur in each September and October, and 
are merely to determine the ability and purposes on a 
candidate’s part. Passing such preliminary examina- 
tion, the pupil is regularly enrolled and enters upon due 
tutelage without charges for it; subject to regular exami- 


nat'ons and proceeding through a systematic course of 
work At both the other institutions named, Mr. Lambert’s 
and tbat headed by the Messrs. Hawley and Greene, the fa- 
cilities for pupils and system of tuition is also broad and 
general. But tbe instruction at these is to be paid tor by 
the pupils, exactly as at any good school; and pupils can re- 
ceive instruction on much the same basis as if the conserv 
atorial principle was nota special aim of the institution 
as a whole. As bas been said, there are other schools of 
mosical instruction in the city, but these three predomi- 
nantly embody and work out the conservatorial plan and 
are on the largest and most responsible scale One is gratis, 
the others not. Tho-e musical students who are able to 
work and determined to work, can betuke themselves with 
full confidence to them, that they will find a high aggre- 
gate of instruction to be discovered in the country, and that 
if they do not turn out competent artists and musicians it 
will not be because the privileges have bren scanty or not 
accessibie to zeal. 

It has been a quiet May week in music—the last echoes 
of the six concerts celebrating the fine new Music Hall’s 
opening already forgotten. The conclusion of that two- 
thirds portion of the year which is to be distinguished as 
the musical season in New York, proper, is now at hand; 
and the annual overlooking of the programs of another 
autumn, winter and spring, to extract from the same such 
comments and reviews as arein order has begun on the 
part of musical editors here and there. Ina retrospective 
notice of considerable length in the columns of the Evening 
Sun. of this city, attention is drawn to one peculiarity in 
which the customary yearly record of this journal will 
further animadvert presently; that in a season orchestrally 
and chorally uncommonly tame, so far as concerns new 
scores, not one single new symphony has been brought out 
45 a public concert in this New York City! This is a 
remarkable fact—indeed, it is to be doubted if such 
4 curious thing has occurred here in ten or more years. It 
is somewhat accounted for by the remembrance that 
last sammer seemed to be a species of “‘ off year’’ with 
many notable foreign composers; that operas, cantatas, 
concertos, overtures, suites, and the like, in short, almost 
everything except actual symphonies, seem to occupy 
musicians’ minds and pens just now; and that in the case 
of our local orchestral societies there has been a gradual 
process of lethargy quite too considerably progressing for 
the production of new scores where old favorites are rea 
sovably certain to please. ‘Our worser faults, Heavens 
mend!’ as the play says. But this fault, too. 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN consequence of the action of the “ Itata ’ in forci- 
bly refusing her arrest by a United States official, the Navy 
Department instructs the ships of war on the Pacific to 
capture her wherever they can find her on the high seas. 
The “Charleston” starts in pursuit and comes to the har- 
bor of Acapulco, Mexico, where she meets the “Esmeralda,” 
a Chilean insurgent vessel. The Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco are at Iquique, Chile, but there is no news of the 
“Itata,”’ altho various rumors of her capture have been 
current. Ricardo Trumbull, a member of the Chilean Con- 
gress, has been arrested in San Francisco, on the charge 
of violating the neutrality laws in shipping arms and 
mabpitions of war on the ‘Robert and Minnie.” 





.... The New Orleans Grand Jury baving received a note 
from Italian Consul Corte criticising its finding, returns 
the note as not consistent in its tenor with the official dig- 
nity of that body. The Consvl having also intimated that 
he possessed information of projected attacks by Italians 
on the New Orleans officials, which attack he had suc 
ceeded in averting, the Police Department requested of 
him the information; he, however, refused to give it, and 
Mayor Shakespeare made a formal request that the Gov- 
ernment recall his exequatur, as his presence in the city 
was a menace to law and order and prevented the police 
from exercising their proper authority. ‘The Consul has 
been recalled. 


.... Serious forest fires in Michigan, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania. A train surrounded by fire in Potter County, 
Penn., and several persons burned to death. 


..-.- The United States Supreme Court refuses the appeal 
in the case of four of the six New York murderers con- 
demoed to be executed by electricity. 


ij.. .Tbe Presbytery of New York decides to have a judi- 
eial investigation of Professor Briggs. 


.... Serious charge brought against Green B. Raum, Jr., 
son of the Commissioner of Pensions. 


.... The Coroners’ jury convict the Algerian Ben Ali of 
the murder of Carrie Brown. 


....A serious strike of switchmen at Chicago. The 
trainsmen refuse to join them. 


FOREIGN. 


.... Advices from the Transvaal state that 20,000 Boers 
are determined on their ‘“‘trek’’ into Mahonaland, and tho 
President Kenger is anxious to keep his promise to Eng 
land, itis doubtful whether he will be able todoso. {t is 
the plan of the Boers to gather from the Transvaal Free 
State and Cape Colony, on the southern bank of the Lim- 
popo River, between May 15th and 3lst, crossit on June Ist 
and proclaim the ‘“‘ Republic of the North” in the district 
extending north from the Limpopo to the Zambesi. 


....-The Czarewitch, while visiting a picturesque p'ace 
near Kioto, Japan, was attacked by a native policeman, 
and struck on the head with a sword. Tho severely 
wounded, it is not thought that his life is in danger. Rv- 
ports in regard to the policeman vary, some saying that he 
was a Japanese of the Samurai sect, greatly opposed to 
foreigners in Japan; others that he was an escaped Russian 
ninilist convict, who had secured an appointment on tke 
police force. 


...-Fipancial uneasiness in Europe, especially in Portu- 
gal, occasioned by the fall of exchange on Brazil and the 
fears of a revolution in Portugal on account of the policy 
of the Government. Sixty days’ delay in payment of obli- 
gations granted by the Government. Subsequently, the 
situation brightened on the receipt of information that 
the Anglo-Portuguese arrangement as to East Africa had 
been signed in London. 


....Tbe French Senate approves the Report of the Com 
mittee on Arbitration, which claims that the points to be 
discussed cover only the apportionment of rights under 
treaties already existing. and do not call in question at all 
the right of French possession on the coast of Newfound- 
land. Great Britain only is recognized as authority in the 
matter. 


... Premier Rudini, in the Chamber of Deputies, depre- 
cates attaching too much importance to the New Orleans 
affair. He says that Consul Corte has been recalled in 
order to get information from bim, and because of the in- 
opportune character of some of his remarks. 


....A mob attacked and burned the Custom House, Brit- 
ish Consulate, Catholic Mission and other European build- 
ingsin Wuhu the treaty port in the province of Ngavhui 
Cuina. The British ship of war “‘Inconstant’’ has been 
sent to the place. 


....The Knutsford Coercion Bill passed the third reading 
in the House of Lords, notwithstanding the action of the 
Newfoundland Legislature. There appears to be some 
misunderstanding between the Commissioners and Lord 
Salisbury. 

....The Russian Government, replying to the Roths- 
childs, states that the Czar’s Jewish policy has nothing to 
do with the Ministry of Finance, and that the Rothschilds 
have no business to interfere with Kussia’s internal policy. 

....Riaz Pasha, President of the Council of Ministers 
in Egypt, has resigned, Mustapha Febmi Pasha taking his 
place. The change isin tbe interest of the English Gov- 
ernment and a better administration of affairs. 


....Republicans successful in elections to Council Gen- 


pendents, 31 Cartists, 4 Socialists. 
.The Rumanian Government has promised to extra- 





dite Rizoff and Navareff, the murderers of M. Baltcheff. 


alinalarge number of leading towns in Spain. Total’ 
rocuras sow 2,753 Monarchists, 854 Repubticans, 169 Inde- 


CLOSE OF THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’s journey closed with his arrival at 
Washington,Saturday, May 17th, The week included visits 
to Leadville. Denver, Omaha, Springfield, Indianapolis 
and Harrisburgh. His reception was everywhere most 
cordial. The formal ceremonies of his reception at Spring- 
field (Ill,) took place at the Lincoln monument in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. In response to the address of welcome by 
Governor Fifer, the President said:< 


ot 

Governor Fifer and Fellow-citizens: During this extended 
journey. in the course of which we bave swept from the Atlan- 
ee to the Goiden Gate and northward to the limits of our 
territory, we have stood in many spots of interest and looked 
upon scenes that were full of historical associations and of na- 
pcm Interest and inspiration. The interest of this journey 
= minates today, as we stand here fora few moments about 
t = tomer Lincoln. AsI passed through the Southern States 
aD petioet those great centers of busy industry which have 
been rey since the War. as | saw how the fires of furnaces had 
been kindled where there was once a solitude, I could not then 
but think and say that it was the hand tbat now lies beneath 
these stcnes thar kindled and inspired all that we behold. Ail 
these fires of industry were lighted at tbe fuweral pyre of 
slavery. The proclamation of Abrabam Lincoln can be read on 
all these mountain sides, where freemen are now bending their 
energies to the development of States that have heen long vader 
the paralysis of human slavery. I come te-day to thie consecra- 
ted and sacred spot with a beart fil!ed with emotions of gratitnde 
that God, who wisely turned toward our Eastern shores a body 
of God-fearing and liberty-loving men to found this Republic, 
did not fail to find for us in the hour of our extremity one who 
was competent to lead the hearts and sympathies ard hold up 
the courage of our peopie in the time of our greatest national 
peril. The life of Abraham Lincoln teaches more useful lessons 
than any other character in American history. Washington 
stands remote from us. We think of him as dignified and as re- 
served; but we think of Lincoln as one whose tender touch the 
children, the r. all classes of our people. felt as their friend 
and loved the love of our ple is drawn tobim because 
be had such a great heart—such a human heart. The asperi- 
ties and hardships of his early life did not dull, but 
broadened and enlivened his sympathies. That sense of jus- 
tice, that love of buman liberty, which dominated all his life, 
is another characteristic that our people will always love. You 
have here in keeping a most precious trust. Toward this spot 
the feet of the reverent patriots of the years to come wil! bend 
their way. As the story of Lincoln’s life is read his virtues will 
mold aud inspire pw A lives. I bave studied it, and been filled 
with wonder and admiration. His life was an American prod- 
uct; no other soil could bave produced it. The greatness of it 
bas not yet been fully discovered or measured. As the inner 
history of the times in which he lived is written. we find how 
his great mind turned and moved, in time of be. and delicacy, 
the affairs of our country in their home and foreign relations 
with that marvelous tact. with that never-failing common 
sense, which characterized this man of the people. And that 
impressive lesson we have here this morning. I see in the mili- 
tary uniforms of our country, standing as guards about this 
tomb, the sons of a race that had been coudemned to siaver 
and was emancipated by his immortal proclamation. An 
what an appropriate thing it is that those whose civil rights 
were curtailed even in this State are now the trusted, affection- 
ate guards of tne tomb in which he sleeps! We will ail in 
and again read the story of Lincoin’s life, and will find our 
hearts and minds enlarged. our lives and characters broadened, 
and our devotion to the Constitution, the flac, and the free Gov- 
ernment which he preserved to us intersified. And now, my 
friends, most cordialiy thanking you tor tnese kind words of 
welcome, I shall go from this tomb impressed with new 
thoughts as to those who bear responsibiliuies, tho in less troub- 
lous times than were those of that man to wnose memory my 
soul bows this morning.” [Applause.] 


As the train neared Washington the President called the 
party together and made his one hundred and fortieth 
speech, expressing his gratification at the success of the 
trip. ‘That they had traveled over 10,000 miles in a splen- 
didly equipped train without any accident or mishap of 
any kind, and without one minute’s variation from the 
pre arranged schedule, must always be regarded as a re- 
markable achievement.” 


> 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


THERE is reason for pride in the possession of a President 
who can rise so superior to merely political considerations as to 
act and speak as this one has done: declaring boldly against 


great public wrongs in the very communities where such evils 
flourish rankest and most abundantly.—Boston Advertiser. 








....The great difficulty with goodness throughout the world 
is that it is a little timid and vice is very bold. Good people, 
following out their instincts, imagine that all that is necessary 
to convert the worla is to show the right path.—Arcnbishop 
Treland. 


....The resignation of the Rev. Dr. Bridgman is a manly act. 
Couscious that he had come to hold views regarding future 
retribution that have never found favor among Baptists, he was 
not willing to divide his church or to become a subject of de- 


nominational controversy. His retirement was the logical. the 
consistent, the Christian conauct that ought to be the rule in 
all such cases.—The Examiner. 


.... Inspiration is not an indiscriminate gift of God, like air 
and water, to anybody and everybody, in any age and every 
age. Itisan extraordinary and rare gift toonly a few persons 
chosen out of the common mass for the purpose of divine com- 


munications to mankind. Tbe origin of an inspired book must 
therefure be brought within this inspired circle, or nowhere.-- 
Prof. W. G. T. Shedd. 


...-There is a place for critics and for reverent investigation, 
but Dr. Briggs does not seem to be in it.--Hartford Religious 
Heraid. 


:...It is impossible for the General Assembly toavoid deciding 
upon the eonstituency of his | Briggs’s] teaching with that of its 
Confession. If it is silent and takes ne action, for the present 


at least, his positions are accepted as not inconsistent with the 
Seciarabione of the Standards.—The Observer. 


.... It takes eight pages of THE INDEPENDENT to give the vari- 
ous expressions of opinion [on the opening of the Columbian Ex- 
position on Sunday]. This is a feat iv religious journalism 
hardly equaled in the history of thecountry. Besides, it places 
side by side the opinions of the leading men of three great 


arches—Catholic, Episcopal and Methodist—upon one of the 
poe vital questions, tne duty to keep holy the Sabbath.—The 
Central Methodist. 


....Congregations that are about erecting houses of worship 
rightly desire to have attractive edifices; but they should be- 
ware of the common fallacy that a church building is attractive 
in proportion to the amount of money spent apon it. What 


makes a house of any kind attractive is its adaptation to the 
purposes for which it 1s designed, its appropriateness for those 
occupying it.and the taste shown in its situation and constrac- 
tion.—The Watchman. 


_.. The Address (Professor Briggs’s] contains too much that 
is defective either in doctrine or in statement; too much that 
will not justify at the bar of sober judgment; too much that 
seems to carry in itself germinant seeds of error; too much that 
is more er less at variance with the teachings of a safe and free 


and scriptural theology; too much that appears to run counter, 
at least in form, to our symbols. and to some of the holiest con- 
victions of the Church.—Prof. E. D. Morris. 
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SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS CORRECTED. 


THERE is a very singular misapprehension as to the 
status of the case of Professor Briggs before the New 
York Presbytery. Last week, by a vote of 44 to 30, his 
Presbytery adopted the majority report of its Commit- 
tee, recommending that a ‘ judicial investigation” be 
instituted respecting the utterances of his Inaugural 
Address. A prominent secular paper of a neighboring 
city speaks of this action as ‘‘ the condemnation of Dr. 
Briggs.” Another equally representative journal says 
the majority of the Committee have ‘found flimsy 
charges” against him. Still another holds the recom- 
mendation of the Committee to be ‘‘a condemnation 
before trial.” These are amazing misapprehensions, for 
the case is a very simple one and easily understood. 

The New York Presbytery has certainly not con- 
demned Dr. Briggs; it has only resolved to proceed to a 
judicial investigation of his utterances. We must wait 
the result of that investigation to know whether he is to 
be condemned or nut, The Presbytery, on the strength 
of the report of its Committee, that there are 
passages in his Inaugural Address which seem to be 
contrary to the teaching and spirit of the Standards of 
the Church, has ordered a judicial investigation. 
The charges and specifications required in a judicial 
process have not yet been prepared. A Committee has 
been appointed, by its direction, for this purpose. It 
has simply ordered that an indictment be found. Secu- 
lar papers should understand that judicial processes in 
ecclesiastical courts are analogous to judicial processes 
in civil courts. They never speak of an indictment by 
a grand jury as a condemnation; it 1s only the bringing 
of a charge as the result of an investigation. 

There is another point on which there is some misap- 
prehension. The case in the New York Presbytery and 
the case before the General Assembly are not one and 
the same, but different cases. That before the Presby- 
tery is a trial of a ministerial member of the Presbytery 
for utterances in seeming contradiction to the teaching 
of the Standards. From its decision, whatever it may 
be, an appeal will lie to the Synod, and from that of the 

Synod tothe General Assembly, in regular course, as is 
the manner in our civil courts. The Assembly can un- 
der no circumstances try the case; that power belongs 
alone to the Presbytery. ‘‘ Original jurisdiction in re- 
lation to ministers,” says the Discipline, “‘pertains to 
+he Presbytery.” The matter which is expected tocome 











before the Assembly at Detroit is not a trial, or a judi- 
cial process of any kind; it is simply whether the As- 
sembly will approve the action of the directors of Union 
Theological Seminary in appointing Dr. Briggs Profes- 
sor of Biblical Theology. The directors of Union Sem- 
inary at the union of the New and Old School branches 
in 1870, proposed that in the exercise of its control over 
the several theological seminaries the Assembly allow 
the respective boards of directors to elect their profes- 


sors, provided that ‘‘all such appointments shall be, 


reported to the General Assembly, and no such appoint- 
ment of professor shall be considered as a complete 
election, if disapproved by the majority vote of the As- 
sembly.” Upon their own proposition, therefore, the 
appointment of Professor Briggs by the directors of 
Union Seminary must be reported to the General Assem- 
bly, and the Assembly will becalled upon to express its 
approval or disapproval]. This is not a judicial process, 
but a ministerial act. 

It has been argued that as Dr. Briggs was simply 
transferred from one chair to another, it is not necessary 
for the Assembly to take any action. But it is to be ob- 
served that he was formally chosen to his present chair, 
that he took the usual oath, and was formally inaugu- 
rated. There can be no question that this appointment 
was as really an appointment under the plan of 1870 as 
tho Dr. Briggs had come direct from the pastorate or 
from some other seminary. It has also been urged by 
The Evangelist that as the New York Presbytery has re- 
solved to institute a judicial process, this act ‘ takes 
away the necessity, if not the propriety, of any action 
by the General Assembly.” This falls into the confu- 
sion, it seems to us, that we bave referred to above. 
Tbe case before the Presbytery has relation to Dr. 
Briggs’s ministerial standivg, and is judicial; that before 
the Assembly has relation to his occupancy of a profes- 
sorial chair, and is not judicial. In the matter of the 
trial, the Presbytery alone bas original jurisdiction; in 
the matter of the professorship, the Assembly and not 
the Presbytery 18 competent to approve or disapprove. 
It is the simple duty of the Assembly, if the plan of 1870 
has any force, to express its approval or disapproval of 
the act of the directors in the appointment of Dr. Briggs, 
without regard to the proposed action of the Presbytery. 

One other point in the public discussion concerning 
the utterances of Professor Briggs needs to be referred 
to. The Boston Advertiser calls the action of the Pres- 
bytery ‘‘The Latest Heresy Hunt.” The same paper 
speaks of Professor Shedd as the ‘‘ most vehement pros- 
ecutor” of Dr. Briggs. The latter statement can have 
no ground except Professor Shedd’s article in The 
Observer; and we defy anybody to point out a single 
vehement sentence inthe whole article. It is written 
in admirable temper—a temper which the friends of 
Dr. Briggs would do well to emulate. As to the cry of 
this being a ** heresy hunt,” it is simply a clamorous 
outburst desigved to throw popular odium on the 
critics of Dr. Brigge. There has been no ‘ hunting” 
for heresy in his case. There was no reason to. He 
openly proclaimed in his Inaugural Address not simply 
his views but what he meant to teach, and published it 
tothe world. There has been no effort to trump upa 
case ageinst him. He made a bold challenge in setting 
forth doctrinal views which to the great majoyity of his 
brethren seem to be contrary to the Standards 
of his Church, His Presbytery is not at all anx- 
iousto find cause against him; but it has a duty to per- 
form in theinterest of the integrity of the faith, and it 
intends to perform it with brotherly charity for Dr. 
Briggs and at thesame time with due firmness. We 
have seen no evidence of ‘* the ancient persecuting tem- 
per” in the discussions before the Presbytery, which an- 
other New Engiand paper criticises. The spiritand pur- 
pose of the Presbytery are being greatly misrepresented, 
we do not say willfully,but doubtless because of the prej- 
udice that prevails among liberal dailies against all 
ecclesiastical trials. No one desires to persecute Dr, 
Briggs; on the contrary, most of those who have been 
constrained to vote fora judicial investigation in the 
Presbytery have been his personal friends, and have 
loved him for his fize personal qualities and admired 
his learning. He is in nodanger of persecution. 


»— 
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LITERATURE IN JOURNALISM. 


THE article by Mr. Kimball on our first page will bear 
reading two or three times,and also some suspense of 
judgment on the question involved. 

Prof. R. G, Moulten is reported as saying that pure 
literature, in its highest sense, gets more hindrance out 
of the current literature of our time than from any 
other discoverable cause. Mr. Kimball quotes Mr, 
Metcalf, lately editor of The Forum, as saying that he 
did not try so much to reach his ideal of a high class 
literary journal as to provide one that would sell and 
pay; and that he therefore spent most money to get 
articles whose authors’ names would catch the eye 
rather than articles written in the best way by the ablest 
men. 

If it be true that journalism is a deadly foe to litera- 
ture, then literature is ina bad way, for journalism will 
not forsake the field. We have had literatures in pre- 
vious generations; but in no other generation has jour- 
nalism mounted the throne and ruled the world. The 












** Fourth Estate” is stronger than the Lords Spiritual, 
Lords Temporal], and the Commons all together, and it 
will not resign its power; for itisthe voice of the peo- 
ple. If the press is the foe to good literature, then 
good-by to good literature. 

We see no proof, however, that literature is ina de- 
cadent condition. Geniuses in literature must be ¢x- 
cepted, for they are the product of Nature, which in 
some generations fails to bring themtothe birth. But 


.that careful thought and that nicety of style which go 


to make the work which stands next below that of 
genius, bave never been so abundantly produced as 
now; and they are found in all our best journalism. To 
deny this would be absurd. Men were made distin- 
guished a hundred years ago by work which hundreds 
of nobodies can do now. 

If, then, literature is not in the process of extinction by 
journalism, what is the effect of the latter? It does pro- 
duce an immense amount of second-rate material, well 
written, well constructed, lacking only great thinking 
and high sentiment to make it literature of the first class. 
To be sure this is a fatal lack, butitis the lack, chiefly, of 
supreme native ability. Journalism develops a large 
class of men and women who can write to order, and 
write excellently what will sell, on any topic. They 
write for the market which the journals supply, and 
their work, especially in poetry, is pretty, clever, me- 
chanical, They do not write great poems because they 
cannot. If there were no journals they would write only 
for albums. 

But the journal’s purpose is not good literature and 
ought not to be. Literature must have good expression, 
and the journal is not after good expression, particu- 
larly, but it is after facts and thoughts. They say that 
Butler’s “‘ Analogy” has no style. The Columbia Col- 
lege professor of English literature refers his scholars 
to the newspaper editurial as the typical example of 
writing without style. That is hardly true, perhaps, 
and we would put the zero mark against the compact 
news item; but it illustrates the fact that the journal, 
whether it be literally a journal, that is diurnal, or a 
weekly or monthly, is after something else than litera- 
ture, and properly so. A literary quality will help an 
article, but is not at all indispensable. 

In our issue this week one will not read Mr. Kimball’s 
article asan essay in literature, but for its ideas. The 
same is true of Dr. Fox’s article, or Dr. Pentecost’s, or 
Professor Ely’s. ft is otherwise, perhaps, with Dr. 
Hay man’s, in which the literary purpose is pre-eminent. 
A purely literary purpcse is not very practical. An 
essay of De Quincey’s, or Charles Lamb’s, or James 
Russell Loweli’s may be very excellent literature, but 
tbat is really not so important for the purposes of the 
day as the elucidation of the nearest question in 
politics or finance, and on that subject Mr. Carnegie or 
Major McKunley can very likely speak with more intelli- 
gence than the deftest master of words, and he is worth 
more to the people. 

After all literature is not the first thing; it is only 
secondiry. The creation of the History of Thucydides 
was a great event; but the battle of Platza which drove 
the hordes of Asia out of Europe was a greater event: 
and the nation which more than any other has produced 
great literary men rightly cared a great deal more for the 
victory than for the book. Were it true that journalism 
is an injury to literature, which we do not believe, that 
were nothing against journaiism, for journalism is the 
utterance of the people’s thought, the voice of the 
people’s progress. Literature—we come to apply the 
word to poetry, to stories, to light essays, to the unprac- 
tical and leisurely expressions of thought, to those 
which pay especial attention to words and collocations 
and euphonies and shadings and colors—in short, to that 
which has to do with the beauty with which thought is 
invested, and which stands to thought much asa picture 
of field and hill stands toa farm. Tne picture is for the 
connoisseurs, but the farms make the country. The 
journals which are both the products and the producers 
of the national and popular life about them, out of 
which literature and art spring as by-products, must 
keep their eye on literature and style and beauty, but 
instruction and power are their first thought, and an 
ideally hterary journal would be almost ideally bad. 


THE DIVINE SYMPATHY AN ENCOURAGE- 
MENT TO PRAYER. 


THERE are mvods and moments—yes, possibly more 
than moments, in Christian experience when the hum- 
ble heart needs some strong assurance to encourage him 
to venture again in childlike confidence with his prayers 
and his communings before God. 

Possibly some sharp arrow from the skeptic’s quiver 
has struck his breast, and sent through his frame the 
chilling doubt whether God is not too great in his im- 
mensity, too much absorbed in universal deity, too 
gloriously infinite to be touched by such a mite of fini- 
tude as a poor child’s whisper in the dark. 

Perhaps some depressing experience of a heart worn 
out in long neglect, long trial, bitter suffering, fruitless 
waiting, prayer unanswered, or thick darkness of the 
hidden God, has set the same doubt working like a dry- 
rot in the heart-oak of the living Christian. 

This is a phase of doubt to which Christ has spoken 
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and with matchless simplicity. So great is the sim- 
plicity of his treatment that we do not always recog- 
nize the case he speaks of as the common experience of 
a human heart breaking down under the revelation of 
the awe, the mystery, the infinity of God and lapsing 
under these depressing influences into a doubt of 
prayer itself. 

Yet there is a philosophy in our Lord's doctrine of 
prayer which is broad enough to embrace every case 
and strong enough to withstand all possible speculation. 
He starts in the way so common with him, the way 
which implies that the inner constitution of Heaven and 
earth is one, and that the analogies which are to hold 
through all eternity may be discovered here in the sim- 
plest affairs of man and his life on earth—he starts 
with a principle that controls men in their personal re- 
lations with each other. When you want anything, be 
says, you ask for it, you look for it and find it. ‘* Ask 
and it shall be given unto you. Seek and ye shall find. 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

The strength of this passage lies in the fact that it is 
asimpleandcommon human analogy. Men act in this 
way. They are made toact in this way. A common 
principle of sympatby runs through them all and forms 
an element of their nature which binds them together 
in kindly social relations. Itis asympathy which men 
in need act on, for they know that their fellow-men will 
respond. It is a social feeling which puts irresistible 
force intoacryforhelp. It isdoubtful whether human 
nature,even in its most hardened examples, possesses the 
ability to prevent all thrill or throb in response to 
a fellow-man cry for help. To generous, loving, and 
normally constructed hearts that cry is, like the in- 
vitation of a king, a command, 

This is the analogy which our Lord raises into an 
argument for prayer: “If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more will your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
unto them that ask him.” 


We are all one family, God and men. The analogies 


of right doing and of divine action run through from. 


life on earth to life in Heaven. They hold among men; 
they hold with God. Man responds to his fellow-man, 
and he responds to God. He lives in sympathy with 
God, and that sympathy develops into obedience, love, 
sacrifice and service. God lives insympathy with man, 
and that sympathy makes him responsive to the chil- 
dren’s need and the children’s ery. 

The question whetber God can hear prayer is nota 
question of his elevation or his infinity, but of his 
nature. It comes back to the burning question whether 
we can reason from the outlines of our own being and 
the convictions of our own minds to his. Is God a 
blind force, the frozen center of infivite being, or is he 
tbe Infinite Spirit and as such the realization of all 
spiritual elements of life and character ? 

This inquiry no sooner rises than it is answered. As 
well might we call on an iceberg to generate summer 
as infinite force to create the sympathetic life that 
thrills in the heart of man. As surely as it thrills here it 
thrills there in the Father-breast in Heaven. Oh, the tri- 
umphant assurance of our Lord’s teaching! If that 
breast is thrilled by sympathy, as well may the worlds 
escape from his power, or the complexities of truth 
baffle his intelligence as our cry of faith in need drop 
unneeded on that breast. 

God’s infinity a barrier to prayer! How strange a 
thought is that! To think so is to think in the poorest 
human fashion of God’s infinity as the lackeys of a pal- 
ace do of the *‘ divinity which doth hedge a king.” A 
really infinite nature is free, not limited, bounded, ham- 
p2red ty bis attributes. Moral elevation raises those 
who have it above minor distinctions into the atmos- 
phere of freedom. The God who has lavished the riches of 
creative power and beauty on the myriad blooms which 
start at tne touch of spring and wither in a day, will find 
no barrier in his infinite being, his divine elevation, his 
universal dominion, his measureless awe, to shut out the 
prayers of his children who, however far they may be 
from him, are yet in the line of a common social nature 
and of common sympathies. 


+2 


MR. CLEVELAND ON EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in an address at Buffalo, 
last week, delivered himself, with his usual earnestness 
and force of utterance, on the subject of Selfishness 
versus Patriotism, and Extravagance versus Economy. 
This is by no means a new topic with the ex-President. 
All the speeches he makes, except those which are non- 
political, are in this line. Wedo not say that itis not 
an important subject. nor that it is wholly unnecessary 
to warn the American people against both selfishness 
and extravagance. They are certainly to be condemned. 
Everybody sbould agree to that. Nobody can regard 
them as virtues. There may be a difference of opiaion, 
however, as to whether the McKinley tariff ministers to 
selfishness, and as to whether the appropriations of the 
last Congress are to be set down to extravagance. Mr, 
Cleveland says: 

‘‘The harpy of public extravagance devours the surplus 
and impudently calls upon its staggering victims to bring 
still larger supplies within the reach of its insatiate appe- 
tite,” 














The chief item in his bill of indictment is that the pen- 
sions account has been increased from $53,000,000 a few 
years ago to three times that sum. This is not quite 
true. The total of appropriations for pensions next year 
is, we believe, $133,000,000, which is less than three 
times $53,000,000 by about $16,000,000. Moreover, the 
pension account was upwards of $80,000,000 a year dur- 
ing the last two years of his term of office, Undoubtedly, 
the amount paid for pensions is colossal; but it is one of 
the legitimate results of the War, and there is no use in 
trying to evade it or in complaining because we have to 
pay it. The results which the War accomplished are 
worth more than any amount of treasure we shall be 
likely to be called upon to expend onaccount of it. Mr. 
Cleveland in his famous veto of the dependent pension 
bill did not attack the system of pensions, or the policy 
which the Government had hitherto pursued toward the 
survivors of previous wars; but he held that that bill 
was in effect a service pension bill, and, considering the 
precedents which had been established, sufficient time 
had not yet elapsed, he thought, since the close of the 
last war for the passage of such a bill. A Service 
Pension bill was passed for the Revolutionary soldiers 
thirty-five years after the close of that war; for the sur- 
vivors of the War of 1812, fifty-six years after its close; 
and for those of the Mexican War thirty-nine years after 
it wasended. It is now twenty-six years since our Civil 
War ceased, and the bill passed by the last Congress is 
simply a stepin the direction of a service pension act. 
Nothing further than this will probably be required for 
ten years tocome, Moreover, the expenditures for pen- 
sions are likely to be less than was expected when the 
bill was passed. Commissioner Raum, in a report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, last week, says that only about 
$116,000,000 of the appropriation of upward of $125,000,- 
000 for the current fiscal year ending June 30th, will be 
expended. This will leave a surplus of $9,000,000 to 
catry over. It should be noted that part of the very 
large appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress for pen- 
sions was due to the deficiencies created by the insuffi- 
cient appropriation of the preceding Democratic Con- 
gress. 

The Pension Act which was passed by the last Con- 
gress was not a service pension act, and unless the Gov- 
ernment is to revise the pension policy that has prevailed 
in this country since it became a country, and repudiate 
its moral obligations to the surviving soldiers and sailors 
of the late War, it is by no means an extravagant or 
unjust act. 

Mr. Cleveland also indicted the recent Congress for 
appropriating $25,000,000 for river and harbor purposes; 
but when he was President he signed a bill appropri- 
ating an amount only $2,000,000 less. We do not say 
that these river and harbor bills are free from the sus- 
picion of extravagance. We think they are not. But 
the last Congress was not more guilty in this respect 
than its immediate Democratic predecessor. Another 
fact is to be remembered in favor of the recent Con- 
gress, and that is that it had to make appropriations 
for large deficiencies, which, through the penuriousness 
of the previous Democratic Congress hud been lefe to it 
asalegacy. There is undoubtedly such a thing as ex- 
travagance in appropriations, and it ought to be care- 
fully guarded against. But on the other hand there is 
such a thing as unnecessary niggardliness, and of this 
the previous Democratic Congress has given some note- 
worthy illustrations, 


~ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL METHODS. 


WE have been reading a very interesting and sug- 
gestive paper in the last annual report of the Austraiian 
Sunday School Union, by Principal D. W. Simon, of 
Edinburgh. He calls attention to the fact that, with all 
the excellence of the International system of Sunday- 
school lessons, the instruction given in our Sunday- 
schools falls far short in point of method and thorough- 
ness of that which is now being everywhere given in the 
ordinary day-schools. This cannot last and ought not 
to last, and will imperil the end for which Sunday- 
schools exist, unless we accommodate ourselves in this 
respect to the spirit of the age. Principal Simon pro- 
ceeds to draw out somewhat roughly a plan for a graded 
system of Sunday-schools, with a course of study for 
them. 

We are well aware that the graded Sunday-school has 
been suggested over and over again, but has not yet been 
made generally popular except in so far as the infant 
class is separated from the other classes. The Inter- 
national system does not fairly provide for any grading, 
and the Jesson helps supplied by our different boards as- 
sume that the same instruction will be provided or ac- 
commodated for pupils of all ages beyond the infant 
class. 

But what has become easential to the efficiency of the 
day-school must be provided finally for the Sunday- 
school, and it is time that those who are studying the 
problems connected with the Sunday-school should give 
much more careful thought to it. We know of Sunday- 
schools in which such a system is practiced. Some of 
these use courses of their own and some adapt the Jn- 
ternational Lessons to such a system, and in cases 
known to us it has been a great success, and bas stimy- 
ated flagging enthusiasm, 
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It would seem as if there must be some way by which 
the technical experience acquired in our best methods 
of pedagogy should be applied to Sunday-schools, some 
alliance of the Sunday-school men and the public-school 
men, something, in short, that is normal associated with 
what is religious. We question very much if the leading 
managers of our Sunday-school methods sufficiently 
consider this matter; and we would ask whether it would 
not be possible for the Sunday-school societies connected 
with our various denominations to have an officer 
whose duties should be somewhat like those of a super- 
intendent of public instruction in a State, and whose 
business it would be to direct or advise Sunday-schools 
how to use the best methods of organization and of clas- 
sification, how to grade their classes, and how to supply 
helps for instruction which shall! be needed for classes of 
differing ages and attainments, 

An illustration of the demand for graded instruction 
in Sunday-schools is found in the proposal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Sacred Literature, of which Prof. W. 
R. Harper, who has accepted a call to the Presidency of 
the Chicago University, is the President, to supply ex- 
amination papers for those who pursue the course of 
study of the International Lessons for 1891. This exam- 
ination is in four grades, from the most thorough crit- 
ical study of the Gospel of John and the Life of Christ, 
down to an elementary grade for those who are from 
ten to fifteen years of age, and certificates are given to 
those who pass creditably. Now what is good for 
selected students is good for all Bible students in the 
Sunday-school; and it is evident that the courses of 
instruction should be adapted to the age and qualifica- 
tion of the students themselves. 





Editorial Votes. 


It is the pressure of religious news which compels us te 
add four pages this week to the regular number. The 
reader will find those pages filled with important matter. 
The poems are by Edgar Fawcett, Gertrude Hall, Leoline 
Leonard, W. W. Campbell and R. K. Munkittrick. An 
experienced editor, Arthur R. Kimball, exposes some 
current dangers in editorship: President Warren, of Boston 
University, offers a possible platform for all Christian 
Churches; Dr. Hayman’s Byroniana are continued and 
grow in interest; Maurice Thompson discusses Urban 
Censorship; Norman Fox the Current of Thought in 
Baptist Circles; Theodore Stanton concludes his collection 
of letters from distinguished authors on the American 
Copyright Law; Kate Foote writes a sketch of Southern 
California; G. F. Pentecost, D.D.. has an interesting 
description of the Bengali Babu: the Countess von 
Krockow describes the leaders in German politics: Pro- 
fessor Ely opens the subject of Valid Objections against 
Socialism; and Wiiliam C. Ward writes on the Water 
Color Exhibition at Burlington House. The stories are 
by Mary H. Catherwood, Carl B. Hurst and Anne Page. 





Ir isa good year to resuscitate the Independence Day 
celebrations, which ought to be in full vigor everywhere 
in 1892 and 1893, and it is now time to begin the preparation 
for them. We trust that our readers in the forty-four 
States and five Territories will begin immediately te plan 
for such local celebrations as shall teach our children pa- 
triotism. Of course the perennial celebration at Roseland 
Park, Woodstock, Conn., may be expected. This will be 
the twenty-first anniversary of these celebrations, which 
began in 1870 when President Grant was present. Among 
those who will take part this year are Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut, who will preside, Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, Congressman 
Raussell,of Connecticut, ex-Congressman McKinley,of Ohio, 
General O. O. Howard, of the United States Army, Dr. 
Gregg, now Dr. Cuyler’s successor in Brooklyn and former- 
ly of Boston, Murat Halstead, editor of the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, and Maurice Thompson, of Indiana, who 
will read an original poem. Such names assure a distin- 
guished occasion; and we bope that this year it shall not be 
again said that only Windham County and Tammany Hall 
provide a patriotic remembrance of the day. 





IN the statement of the Faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, which is published in full on another page, the 
coadjutors of Professor Briggs say that the views ex- 
pressed in his [Inaugural Address, giving occasion to the 
present controversy, are not new, but have been published 
by him in various articles and in his books. They also say 
that he has been teaching these views to his classes in the 
Seminary for the past ten years. All this may be quite 
true: but in his Inaugural Address they have been brought 
together in such a way as to have a far more serious effect 
than they could otherwise have had. Moreover, they are 
not only brought together into logical connection and put 
with cumulative force, but they are declared to be in line 
with the policy he has adopted for his professorial chair. 
Tbe Address is an official statement of what he holds and 
proposes to teach to his classes in the Seminary. As such, 
it challenges the attention of the Church. The Church, 
presumably, has not known that he has been teaching 
these views in the past. The presumption would be that 
he has been true to the oath he took when he was inaugu- 
rated to his former professorship, and that what he has 
taught has been entirely consistent with the Standards of 
the Church. Now he has made a deliberate declaration of 





the character of his teaching, and the Church has heen 
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compelled in self defense to take cognizance of it. The 
Faculty, in their statement, say that much of the present 
excitement is due “largely to the tone of the Inau- 
gural address,’’ and to certain ‘‘ unguarded expressions.” 
We think they are unquestionably right on this point. The 
tone of the Address is certainly not what should be expected 
in the inaugural of a professor in a Presbyterian theologi- 
cal seminary. It seems to have no intolerance for anybody 
but those who have sought to defend the Bible. It seems 
to have no unkind or impatient words for unbelievers; for 
those who deny the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the possibility of the supernatural; for 
those who have sought to put them on a level with unin 

spired writings. Such an unfriendly tone and such un- 
guarded expressions ought not tocome from such a source. 
It was not a hasty, off-hand talk. It was a very carefully 
prepared Address, and it is certainly no light indictment of 
it that its tone was not true and that its expressions were 
nnguarded. It is a prime qualification in a theological 
teacher that he should be able, particularly when he tries 
to do so, to present his views of the Scriptures with suffi- 
cieat lucidity,so as not to be mistaken for an enemy 
instead of a friend of them. Heis not a good soldier who 
fires into his own ranks his heaviest charges, and reserves 
his blank certridges forthe enemy. We do not believe that 
Dr. Briggs is an enemy of the Bible, far from it; but we 
are quite sure that he is nota wise and safe defender. 


Iris stated that Mr. Thomas A. Edison bas used his in- 
fluence with the directors of the World’s Fair in favor of 
Sundav opening. At the same time we hear it said that 
an ex-Postmaster-General, who was largely instrumental 
in having the Fair given to Chicago, regardsit as foregone 
conclusion that its gates will be opened on Sanday. We 
believe that the directors are disposed to decide the matter 
as Mr. Elison and the ex-Cabinet officer have indicated. 
It is well for the friends of the Sabbath to know that they 
must use the most strenuous efforts if they would preveut 
this intended desecration. The weight of influence on the 
wrong side is heavy. All who are engaged in Sunday 
traffic are glad of the opportunity to express their views 
against Sabbatarianism, as they call it, and the directors 
themselves want the gate money which Sunday opening 
would be sure to bring them. Resistance to Sunday open- 
ing must become more resolute, or the enemies will be vic- 
torious. The arguments seem to us to be all on one side, 
and the public should be so plied with them that it will 
make its opinion felt. The only two classes likely to hail 
Sunday opening with much satisfaction are those who 
expect to make money out of it and the rumsellers. 


FROM the standpoint of practical efficiency the most 
important meeting in connection with the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Bible Society was that }-eld 
at the Manager’s Room on Thursday Morning, May 14th. 
It was a conference between the Society and the representa- 
tives of its auxiliaries as to the best means of reviving that 
interest in the Society and its work, which has, it is said, 
been declining during the past few years. Was it a 
significant fact that the only representatives of the Board 
of Managers present at that meeting were three vice- 
presidents, on the platform? Of twenty-one district super 
intendents only two were present, and out of over two 
tbousand auxiliaries only some twelve to fifteen were 
represented. We have no desire to criticise unduly, but, 
it is at least unfortunate that only three out of the thirty- 
six members of the Board of the Bible Society could 
arrange their other affairs so as to be present at such a 
meeting; and that of those superintendents who presuma- 
bly know more about the auxiliaries than anybody else 
only two could be called upon to give information or 
express opinion as to the relation of the Society to its 
supporters. Had it been a meeting of bank directors, a far 
larger proportion would have been present. Is the Bible 
any less important? A commercial firm, with representa- 
tives all over the land, callsin those representatives from 
time to time for information and consultation, knowing 
well that success depends upon the closest personal 
acquaintance and contact between all parts of the business. 
If the members of the Board of Managers are so situated 
that they cannot attend the most important meet- 
ings of the Society, they ought to resign. The Bible So- 
ciety is too important an element ia the Christian work 
of the Church to be allowed to efface itself in this way. 
It bears a most intimate and important relation to the 
work of all missionary societies. ‘Toe Christian public 
have aright toexpect of it that it keep abreast of the 
times. It complains of a lack of interest in its work; but 
if its own members have not enough interest in it to at- 
tend its anniversary meetings, how can it wonder if the 
public forgets it? 


it is from a Catholic priest that we have received the 
following letter inclosing an extract from another priest, 
a most conservative Catholic, as will be seen, who does not 
like to see his Church make any concessions to the spirit 
of the age or the country: ‘ 


The following extract from the letter of a prominent ecclesi- 
astic will show your readers how some few Roman Catholic 
prelates lauded by non-Catholics as *’ liberal and broadminded”’ 
are regarded at home by the tar-seeing of their own bretnren: 

“I thank you for sending me acopy of THe [INDEPENDENT of 
the 7th instant. 

“The article to which you call my attention, viz.: * Changes 
in the Roman Catholic Church.’ is truly remarkable. I would 
like to see the Catholic who could successfully controvert many 
of its assertions. In many things, the article strikingly resem- 
bles declarations made in my presence by priests and bishops. 
Ite facts are simply the fulfillment of predictions made long ago 
coneerning the policy of one or more of our prelates. 

“The article is in one particulur a revelation to me. It had 
never entered my mind, before I read this article, tbat outsiders 
bad their eyes opened so wide. While I was fully aware that 
the patriotism and the attempts of certain most reverend gen- 
tlemen to charm ‘the Bird of Freedom’ never took with sensi- 
ble Americans, yet some points in the article [had all along 
imagined were known and pondered over only by those within. 





“The beauty of the whole business is that the article, when 
read between the lines, is not flattering to certain members of 
the hierarchy, nor does it praise them for this change of base 
which it so cleverly points out; rather it despises them by look- 
ing upon them as kittens opening their eyes, or as children com- 
ing out of the woods. 

“ The Rev. Doctor Hopkins has ammunition in reserve; an oc- 
casion may lead him to fire off bigger guns.” 

Fas est ab hoste doceri. It ought to make a Catholic pause 
when he finds non-Catholics as well as his own brethren asking 
whether his religion is different from the religion of Leo XIII. 

THE Living Church, of Chicago, of all papers is the one 
which we shonld have expected to disapprove of the elec- 
tion of Phillips Brooks as bishop; and it does it faithfully. 
[t declares that his published sermons prove that *‘he is 
deeply implicated in that destructive policy ’’ which con- 
founds the Church and the sects. It specifies his taking 
part in the council at the installation of Lyman Abbott, 
D D., and charges him with having, on the evening of Good 
Friday, taken part in a union service in which a certain 
Unitariau minister also took part. I[tsays that such cir- 
cumstances are enough to make the ratification of this 
election a very serious matter, and thatif bishops can bring 
themselves to consecrate such a candidate for the episco- 
pate, they cannot call to acount any priest however flagrant 
his breaches of the law of the Church, or however far he 
may go in denying the essentials of the creed or the divin- 
ity of our Lord. This is a very large conclusion to base on 
a very small premise of fact. No one has a right to charge 
Phillips Brooks with any lack of leyalty to the doctrine of 
the divinity of our Lord, as even The Churchman appears 
to do. 


THE following note from Louise Imogen (iuiney contains 
interesting corrections and comments: 


Bishop Hurst’s interesting notes on two London pulpits in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of April 30th, are somewhat at fault where 
they touch Catholicism and the Rev. William Lockhart. There 
is no St. Michael’s church in Manchester Square; the beautiful 
new church just off Spanish Piace,in George Street, is called 
St. James’s, and was dedicated last year (1890). Its predecessor 
in the Place, also called St. James's, and now demolished or 
built over, was once the chapel of the Spanish Ambassador to 
the English Court, and was built as late as 1791, so that it does 
by no means belong to the “old days of the Charleses,” nor to 
any settlement of “rigid Catholics from Spain.” Those who 
adhered during the last century to the ancient faith of England 
were obliged, if they were to attend divine service at all, to flock 
on Sundays tothe Mass allowed or tolerated in the houses of 
the continental envoys; but this neighborhood, far from being 
noticeably Spanish, has always been as English as possible. 

Father Lockhart, Newman's disciple at Littlemore, isa very 
admirable scholar and gentleman, but he is not by any test the 
first Catholic preacher in London, while the Rev. Messrs. Croke 
Robinson. Luke Rivington, Sebastian Bowden, Canon Murvane, 
Robert F. Clarke, and others, stand ready for choice occasions 
with alitheir varied and singular skill. It was well done of 
Father Lockhart, well and nobly done, to say a kind word, and 
a true one, for Ireland’s religious constancy. Says Bishop 
Hurst: “ The latter part of the sermon was very captivating. 
The audience was not slow to express by smiling faces its in- 
tense admiration for the zealous Father’s strong words.” 

It is to be hoped that this was verily so, for they were spoken 
in passing by English lips to English ears, not all of which have 
hearty relish for the sister-island’s praises. Manchester 
Square is not Iberian, neither is it Hibernian. Father Lock- 
hart, the venerable rector of St. Etheldreda’s glorious oid 
Episcopal Chapel in Ely Place, Holborn, is a cousin of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s biographer, and no relation at all to St. Patrick; and 
the congregation he addressed, like the laity, and especially the 
clergy of the English Catholic Church to day, leave foreigners 
in a. exceedingly small minority. Too much stress, under the 
circumstances, cannot be laid on the extremely local aspect of 
the ancient faith in Londoa and the provinces; a thing, perhaps, 
not wholiy understood in thiscountry. We, at the sign of the 
fisherman in the United States, are picturesquely intermixed, 
and there we differ from the English fold, which is (whetber 
the arrangement be admirable or not) an affair, primarily, of 
the “hupper suckles” of Thackeraydom, the fastidious. hard, 
oid aristocratic classes, which are now giving way to the onset 
of generous-thinking, modern-spirited men like Father Lock- 
hart and the general! leader, Cardinal Manning, men who are 
notin the least loth to acknowledge whatsoever is lovely and 
touching in the Irish character. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has returned to Washington after 
haviog made atour ofthe Southern States, of the Pacific 
coast and of the Northwestern tier back through Iilinois, 
Indiana and Pennsylvaniato Washington. During this 
tour ne has made, it is stated, one hundred and forty 
addresses, some short, but many of considerable length. 
We have already commented quite fully upon the charac- 
ter of these addresses. We have never hada President 
more ready and more happy at speechmaking than Presi- 
dent Harrison; and it is worthy of remark that his 
speeches have not abounded merely in felicitous phrases 
appropriate simply to the locality and the moment of their 
delivery; but in many of his speeches he has said things 
worthy to be rer embered, worthy to be seriously pondered. 
What he said in various places in the South, especially in 
Arkansas, and what he said in the capital of Mormondom 
about the majesty of the law and the duty of all good citi- 
zens to uphold it and toseek justice only through its chan- 
nels, was singularly appropriate, and yet it was said in 
such a way as to give no offense. One of the finest of his 
addresses was unquestionably that delivere? last week at 
Springficld where lie the remains of the immortal Lincoln. 
It was a comparatively short address, not very much 
longer than Mr. Lipncola’s famous Gettysburg oration, 
but it is one of the finest of all the tributes that 
have been paid to the memory of the martyred 
President “The life of Abraham Lincoln,” he said, 
“teaches more useful lessons than any other character in 
American bistory. Washington stands,” he continued, 
“remote from us. Wethiok of bim as dignified and as re- 
served; but we think of Lincoln as one whose tender touch 
the childrev, the poor, all classes of our people felt as 
their friend and loved. So the love of our people is drawn 
to him because he had such a great heart, such a human 
heart, The asperities and hardships of his early life did 





not dull but broadened and enlivened his sympathies.” 
These are very just and appropriate words to apply to the 
life and character of him, who, aa the years go by, becomes 
more and more enshrined in the affections of the American 
people. The greatness of his life, as the President we)] 
said, has not yet been fully discovered or measured. The 
President is to be congratulated upon the success of his 
tour. He has been brought into close contact with all 
portions of the country, and he cannot but be a better 
ruler from having gained a more intimate knowledge of 


the various classes of people going to make up the nation 


of which he is the chief magistrate. Durisg his tour there 
has been no serious accident, and he has not been subjected 
to no annoyances beyond those which every traveler must 
expect to meet. The result has been to add very greatly 
to the reputation of the President as a wise thinker, a close 
observer, and a ready ang eloquent speaker. 





THE execution of the laws against murder in this State 
bas been suspended for several months, pending appeals to 
the Supreme Conrt of the United States. There has been 
only one execution under the law substituting the elec- 
trical currents for the bempen rope—that of Kemmler. 
The essential point raised under the new law, that it was 
unconstitutional, was submitted to the Supreme Court in 
that case, and was decided favorably to the law. Since 
then applications for writs of haheas corpus have been 
made to the United States Circuit Court in this State in 
six c’ses, four of which, un appeal to the Supreme Conrt, 
have been dismissed. They were all made on flimsy, 
technical points, and the Court declares that there is no 
reason whatever for interfering with the processes of the 
law. Mr. Justice Harlan, in delivering the opinions, inti- 
mated that there had been too free a use made of the writ 
of hubeas corpus by the Circuit Court, in their State and 
stated that where there is no conflict between the Strate 
law and the Federal jurisprudence, the highest State 
tribunal shou!d determine the poirts raised, and any ap- 
peal should be direct from the State court to the United 
States Supreme Court by writ of error. It is hoped that 
tbis will put some check upon the efforts of counsel to se- 
cure delay in capital ceses. The machinery of the law 
ought not, without the gravest reasons, to be brought toa 
standstill. 


THERE are certain slang words used to convey the 
idea of impudence, such as cheek and gall, which it would 
not be proper to applyto dignitaries, and it would be a 
breach of politeness to apply them to Joseph Shakespeare, 
Mayor of New Orleans. For this reason we refrain from 
characterizing, as we might, the letter addressed by him 
to the Governor of Louisiana in reference to the Italian 
Consul at that port. In this letter he charges the Con- 
sul, Mr. Corte, with making too many statements which 
get reported by the papers, and with writing a letter to 
the foreman of the Grand Jury, which, saysthe Mayor: 
**contains statements absolutely false and beyond ques- 
tion known to be false by Mr. Corte.”’ In this letter the 
[talian Consul had stated that the Grand Jury had treated 
him unfairly, and on the face of it his letter was a perfect- 
ly justifiable one. Butthe Mayor informs the Governor 
thatif Mr. Corte “ has ever had any usefulness here he 
has outlived it,’’ and has become “ not only an unaccepta- 
b.e person, but an element of danger totbis community, 
in that by his utterances he iacites his inflammable people 
to riot or sullen opposition to the laws and customs of a 
country they have sought as an asylum.’”’ The Mayor 
therefore asks the Governor to ask the Secretary of State to 
ask for the recall of the Consul’s exequatur by the Govern- 
ment. With this letter to the Governorthe Mayor sendsa 
copy of the report of the Committee of Fifty. That commit- 
tee of fifty made a very severe arraigumentof the ‘“‘customs” 
of New Orleans so far as its criminal courts are concern- 
ed; and as to the‘ laws”’ they do not seem to bave been very 
muchhonored by the mob,which hanged the men,whom Con- 
sul Sorte was bound to protect so far as h- could, and whom 
the Mayor and the Governor failed to protect. Toan out- 
sider, the letterof the Mayor appears one of the most 
extraordinary incidents inthis whole terrible matter. 


PREMIER RUDINI, in an address the other day te the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, is reported to have said that 
“exaggerated importance ought not to be given to the 
New Orleans affair, nor should a question essentially judi- 
cial be converted into one of pational dignity.” Tbisis a 
very sensible observation. We only reuret that it did not 
fall from the Premier at the heginning of the coatroversy. 
It was the almost uaprecelented action of Isaly in recail- 
ing its miaixter from this country that gave ‘‘ exaggerated 
importance”’ to the New Orleans affair as a diplomatic in- 
cident. The Prem er now says, as our country was led to 
infer from the first, that the recll of Baron Fava was not 
decided upon wich the idea of severing its diplomatic rela- 
tions with this country, but as simply expressing the pro- 
test of Italy against the refusal of our Government to 
guarantee what it had no power to guarantee. All that re- 
mains for our Government to consider in relation to the 
matter is whether an indemnitv should be paid to the rela- 
tives of those victims of the New Orleans massacre who 
were Italian citizens, if the investigation ordered by the 
Attorney General of the United States shall shov that any 
of the victims were Italian citizens; and this matter can 
undoubtedly be settled fairly and satisfactorily without a 
resort to arbitration. 


.... The following sentences from Harper’s Weekly are 
to be Commended for the qualities of lucidity and sound 
sense: 


“ Internation®! law, of course, is not law at all. There is no 
international legislature to enact statutes,and there are no 
courts to pronounce authoritative judgments. I' is a system of 
conduct legitimated by international consent. But the law of 
nations. as it is called, must keep pace with the increasing 
necessities of society and the advance of international senti- 
ment. In the common interest, therefore, why should not the 
protection which each nation municipally extends to animal 
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life at certain periods be internationally extended to the seals? 
Under the peculiar circumstances arising from the nature of 
seal life and our ownership of the islands which are indispen- 
sable to its continuance, we are their natural protectors. So 
long as that protection should be honestly administered, no 
nation interested would probably complain. Great Britain, by 
consenting to a convention for protection, bas agreed that the 
destruction of seals in the breeding season should be treated as 
criminal and punishable.” 

Harper’s Weekly is not one of those journals which, 
through hostility to Secretary Blaine, goes to the length 
of condemning the entire position of the United States re- 
specting the Bering Sea matter. 


.---The feature about the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in Boston last week was the unusual 
number of papers by young Semitic scholars, and especially 
the delegation of thirteen men from New Haven bringing 
as many papers, some of them among the best that were 
offered. This shows that Oriental studies both Semitic 
and Aryan are receiviug increased attention at Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania and Johns 
Hopkins. There is no such body of young scholars in these 
branches growing up in Great Britain as is growing 
up in this country, and their work is very creditable. 
Among the men to whom credit is due to this advance are 
to be mentioned ,after Professor Whitney, Professors Haupt 
and Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins; Toy, Lyon and Lan- 
man, of Harvard; Harper, now of Chicago; Dr. Hall, of the 
Metropolitan Museum; Professors Gottheil and Jackson, 
of Columbia, and Professor Hopkins, of Bryn-Mawr. The 
opening of the new Semitic museum at Harvard is a mat- 
ter of interest in this connection, and equally so the 
important announcement that the University of Pennsyl- 
vania throws open its new Babylonian collection for the 
free study of scholars. This collection contains many im- 
portant tablets and other monuments, 


..--Some of the Democratic papers are expressing alarm 
at the prospect of a deficiency of available money in the 
United States Treasury to meet the obligations for the 
current expenses, and for the redemption of $51,000,000 of 
outstanding four and a half per cent. bonds, which will be 
presented in July. Senator Allison, whose word carries 
much weight on Government finances, estimates that there 
will “still be asurplus on the first day of July next of 
about $30,000,000, not including the fractional silver, which, 
if added, will make 350,000.000 available on the first of 
July.”’ This will be sufficient, he thinks, to meet the cur- 
rent expenses, and to provide for the redemption of the 
bonds as rapidly as they are presented. One of the objects 
of the McKinley Tariff law was to reduce the surplus, and 
not to carry so large an amount in the Treasury. There 
is no doubt that the law will accomplish this result, and 
there need be no fear that the Treasury will be depleted. 
Democrats ought certainly not to complain of this. It is 
just what they have been crying for. 


....Bishop-elect Phillips Brooks, in his address at the 
Anniversary of the American Bible Society, speaking of 
the vitality of the Bible, said: 

* The supernatural can never be disproved. ‘The supernatural 
is in a higher sense the natural, itis the atmosphere in which 
we confess ourselves the children of God. Men say we wanta 
Bible with no miracies, no inspiration; but the time is coming 
when we shall want no other Bible than one of miracle and in- 
spiration, because it brings man nearer to God. The supernet- 
ural is the believer’s home. There will always be a testing of 
tne Bible. Reasoning men will revolve around it with their 
questions, but alorgside of these will move those who trust, and 
who go on opening deeper and deeper truths to feed mankind.” 
These are golden words. No one need tremble for the 
safety of the Scriptures. They are divine truth, and will 
withstand, as they have withstood so triumphantly in the 
past, all possible assaults. 


....The Philadelphia Press says that in referring in his 
Buffalo speech to the ‘‘deadly born brood of governmental 
perversion,” ex-President Cleveland failed to touch upon 
one of the most infamous members of this brood—that of 
wholesale abstraction. We quote: 


* Democratic Secretary of the Treasury Cobb illustrated it in 
Buchanan’s time when he left the National Treasury bank- 
rupted. Democratic State Treasurer Churchill illustrated it 
again when he stole $80,000 from the Arkansas Treasury. The 
$400,000 hole Democratic State Treasurer Polk left in the Ten- 
nessee Treasury was a further illustration. Democratic State 
Treasurer Vincent’s amount; of Democratic * perversion’ was 
the $243,000 he stole from the Treasury of Alabama, and the 
* perversion’ of Democratic State Treasurer Tate. of Kentucky, 
amounted to $247,000; andso on through the whole list, includ 
ing Burke, of Louisiana: Nolan, of Missouri; Hemingway, of 
Mississippi: Archer of Maryland; Woodruff, of Arkansas; and 
Herbert, of Delaware.*’ 


..--Both Prof. William R. Harper and his brother 
Robert F. Harper, leave Yale University at the end of the 
current year, the former to become President of Chicago 
University, and the latter for Europe, to edit in connection 
with Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, a complete 
corpus of Assyrian histurical texts. ‘This is a serious blow 
to the cause of Semitic study at New Haven, but the 
trustees are determined that the vacancies shall be as well 
filled as possible; and in Professor Harper’s successor, 
Prof. E. L. Curtiss, who is called from McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, a man is found of unusually fine schol- 
arship and admirable teaching power. Professor Harper 
gives him the warmest praise. Mr. Frank C. Porter has 
also been chosen professor, in the Seminary, of Biblical 
Theology. He is a young scholar of high attainments and 
bright promise. 


....Mr. Boyd, who was ousted from the Governorship of 
Nebraska by a decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
to the effect that he was not a citizen of the United States 
when he was voted for, having never been naturalized, has 
decided to take the case to the United States Supreme 
Court on a writ of error, which bas been granted by Mr. 
Justice Brewer. The question to be determined is whether 
phe action of Mr. Boyd’s father, ip taking ont naturaliza- 
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tion papers, did not make the son, at that time a minor, 
also a citizen, and whether the fact that he was an inhabit- 
ant of Nebraska when it was admitted as a State, does not 
have a bearing on the matter. We fear that Mr. Boyd will 
have to wait until near the close of the year for a decision, 
as it is not likely the Supreme Court will hear any cases 
until late in October. 


«+.» We are interested to know that the Rev. Samuel 
Small, who some months ago was received into the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churcb, and chosen as head of a projected 
university in Ogden, Utah, has resigned his office, and 
announces his purpose to submit the settlement of his 
official accounts to the civil courts. It has been charged, 
we believe, that he has collected larger amounts of money 
than he has remitted. He has done right to seek a vindi- 
cation of his official stewardship. We think it more than 
likely that he has not collected a very large amount of 
money. He has, in addressing conferences, described him- 
self as the “‘ president of a hole in the ground,” stating that 
that was all the university consisted of, and he has not 
always asked for collections. 


.... We regret to learn that a theological seminary which 
is doing such good work as is Lane Seminary should be 
obliged for financial reasons to reduce its teaching force. A 
deficiency of nearly twenty thousand dollars which has been 
accumulating for several years, has been relieved by con- 
tributions, two-thirds of them raised by Professor Roberts, 
and given on the condition that the expenses shall be 
brought within the income. This has been done by drop- 
ping Prof. James A. Craig, Ph.D., of the department of 
Biblical Exegesis, and the instructor in elocution. It is 
distinctly stated in the resolution accompanying this action 
that Dr. Craig’s service to the Seminary has been accept- 
able, and that his relation to questions of current theolog- 
ical discussion has nothing to do with it. 


....Thereis generally a very great solicitude on the part of 
those appointed to prepare matter forthe monthly mission 
ary concert to get something new and interesting. We 
shall be doing all such a favor in calling attention to the 
several pages of missionary letters published by us last 
week. They are fresh from missionaries in the midst of 
the heathen world, and not only give the latest information 
but reflect the spirit in which the missionaries are work- 
ing, and show what the outlook is. Nothing more appro- 
priate could be found for the missionary meeting than ju- 
dicious extracts from these letters. We commend them to 
the attention of pastors and all others who can use them to 
good advantage in increasing the attendance at the next 
missionary meeting. 


...-It will interest our readers to see what The Writer, 
of Boston, has to say about the weekly newspapers whose 
book reviews can be depended upon to be carefully pre- 
pared: 

“There are are only a score or so of weeklies that print book 
reviews as good as those, for instance, of THE INDEPENDENT, 
The Nation, The Christian Union, The Observer, The Congregation- 
alist, The Epoch, The Boston Beacon, The Pitisburgh Bulletin, The 
Churchman, Tne Ary,onaut and The Boston Courier. Tnere area 
great many other papers, of course, that print good reviews of 
many books; but they cannot, as a rule, be depended upon fora 
good review ot every book that gets attention from the literary 
editor.” 


...-Our language was somewhat sharp not long ago when 
we criticised an article by Mr. A. F. Marshall, a London 
correspondent of The Pilot, under the title, “‘ How not to 
Convert the Heathen.” The Pilot referred the matter to 
its correspondent, who apologizes for his mistaken state- 
ments and acknowledges that the authority on which he 
depended for the lack of success in Protestant missions 
was over thirty years old. The Pilot very handsomely says 
that ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT took just exception to certain 
statements”’ by Mr. Marshall. He will probably hereafter 
be mure careful as to his facts, and The Pilot has responded 
in a most honorable way. It has long been one of our most 
creditable papers. 


....Statements and counter statements, true and false, 
are made about the expulsion of the Jews from Russia. So 
far as we can make out the decrees are being carried out 
with much rigor, and it appears to be the intention, if 
possible, to expel all of that faith. The Jews are coming 
in unparalelled numbers to England, and many to this 
country. It is not quite clear how vigorously the Jewish 
bankers have protested against the expulsion of the Jews, 
or made the non-execution of the edicts a condition of 
accepting the loan, But the loan hangs fire, and the Jews 
are bitterly harassed by what now appears to be the most 
barbarous Government on the earth. 


..«eThe Catholic Mirror says that ‘‘ Professor Briggs 
has got himself into hot water by denying the inspiration 
of the Scriptures.’’ Where did the Mirror get its informa- 
tion from? Certainly not from anything that has been 
said in the Presbytery or in the Protestant press. Every- 
body who has read Professor Briggs’s Inaugural Address 
knows that he does believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, but he holds, notwithstandivg the undoubted fact 
of divine inspiration, that the Scriptures are not inerrant. 


That is nis position, and there is no use in misrepresenting. 


it. 

.... We shall not take the pains to defend, J. H. Hopkins, 
D.D., against the attack made in The Catholic Standard 
upon an article by bim lately printed in THE INDEPENDENT4 
That paper does not set us an example in courtesy which 
we regard it as creditable to follow; and with such an 
opponent it would not be. agreeable to enter into any 
discussion, as our own self-respect would put us toa great 
disadvantage in the matter of flinging such epithets as 
“obtuseness,”’ “ignorance,” “‘malice,” “ bigotry,” *‘coarse- 
ness”’ and “ vulgarity.” 


.... President Dwight says in his last report to the corpora- 
tion of Yale College that Mr. Fayerweather was moved to 
give ‘so largé a part of his estate to the higher institutions 
of learning by his observation of the good which they had 
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done for educated men of his acquaintance who had begun 
life at the same time with himself. It is pretty plain what 
his answer was to the question whether it pays for a busi- 
man to goto college. His testimony is in the shape of a 
bequest of perhaps four or five million dollars. 


....The Report of Admiral Vallon, of the French Navy, 
recommending that the large ocean steamships be forbid- 
den to cross the Grand Bank on account of the danger of 
collision with the fishing vessels there, is in the interest of 
safety, and merits the careful consideration of the proper 
authorities. With the speed that is now maintained, the 
few hours additional required to skirt the Bank instead of 
crossing it, might well be endured fer the sake: of addi- 
tional security to life, 


-.«.The news of a volcanic eruption which has destroyed 
many villages in the region of Van, Turkey, comes without 
any specifications that enable us to locate the disaster. 
Nimrid Dagh, the mountain referred to, includes the 
whole region north of Lake Van, which is undoubtedly 
volcanic in its origin tho there has been no active crater nor 
any sign of eruption. We sball await with much interest 
the confirmation or denial of the report. 


...-A tragedy from which a very important lesson can be 
learned by parents, occurred the past week in this city. A 
boy ten years old was an hour late at school and was re- 
quired to report the fact to his father. He wasafraid to do 
it, stayed out from school a day or two, and then drowned 
himself. A father that allows his children to be in terror 
of him needs to learn Christianity and humanity. 


-.--The disintegration of the Parnell faction goes on. 
Mr. Redmond, one of Mr. Parnell’s envoys now in: the 
United States, has had his pay stopped, and the money he 
received is to go to the relief of evicted tenants. Michael 
Davitt says that after the next general election Mr. Parnell 
will have only four followers, and as a Parliamentary 
leader will be ‘‘ as dead as a dodo.”’ 


...-A political paper in Goyaz, Brazil, protests against 
Sabbath elections because t he Protestants, a growing power 
and always friendly to good measares, will not vote on that 
day. This little fact speaks volumes for the missionary 
influences that are at work in that country and ought to 
carry its own lesson to some among us who would weaken 
thepower of the Sabbath. 


....Joseph D. Wickham, D.D., died last week in Man- 
chester, Vt.,in his ninety-fifth year. He was the oldest 
graduate of Yale College, his class being that of 1815. We 
doubt if any older graduate could be found in the country, 
He received his degree from Yale College a few years 
ago. 


....The fact is published that the chair of law in the 
Washington Catholic University is to be named after the 
great Catholic German leader Windthorst. And yet Chief 
Justice Taney of the United Siates Supreme Court was a 
Catholic. Is he forgotten? 








WHEN Elijah was utterly depressed in mind, and be- 
lieved that his brave attempt to create a reformation in 
Israel had completely failed, and that there was nobody 
left that cared for the true God, and was ready to die of a 
broken heart, then God gave him first a quiet desert far 
from distraction, then a good sleep, then a comfortable 


meal, then sleep again, then more food, and then a six 
weeks’ vacation. After that he recovered bis spirits and 
was greatly improved in his religious feeling, his faith in 
God, as well asin bodily condition. One’s religious moods 
may often depend on the condition of the body, if not one’s 
religious life. 


.... Not every Christian life is a life of conflict like that 
of St. Paul. He expected nothing but warfare. He said 
that the Holy Spirit testitied to him that bonds aad afflic- 
tions were to abide him in every city. But to him bonds 
and afflictions were nothing. None of these things, he 
suid, moved him, and even his life was not dear to him, 
and they could not prevent his finishing his course with 
joy. He was ever rejoicing in tribulation. Every Christian 
has his trials, tho they may not come as the result of Chris- 


tian work; and every one may have such faith in God and 
eternal life that these things shall not move him. Yet to 
most of us life may move on in an even current, chiefly of 
comfort and peace and enjoyment of the blessings God 
gree us; and in our easier lot we may honor and serve our 

a even if we cannot look for so grand a crown of 
glory. 


..-.Most of our reaping is, as our Lord said to his disci- 
ples, on other people’s labors; ‘‘I sent you to reap that where 
on ye bestowed no labor; other men labored and ye en- 
tered into their labors.”” We live in an advanced civili- 
zatiou, the work of many generations. We live in houses 
our fathers built, under a government they founded; the 
fields we till were cleared by them, the trees planted by 
them, the business started by them, the schools established 
by them. Equally is this true of religion. They conquered 
the Canaan, put out the idols, gained the victories, and left 
us peace. For us there is the easy time of those who are 
not pioneers in religion any more than in civilization. Our 


duty is to strengthen and advance what exists, and eitber 
g° ourselves or send those who will go to the frontier to do 
the fighting which our fathers did for us, 

....Reverence toward God requires a reverent demeanor 
in the places where be is worshiped. Moses was bid- 
den to take off his shoes when God appeared in the 
bush: “for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.’”’ One may be cheerful and speak kindly in the 
house of God, but one does not want to be flippant or 
noisy or in any way irreverent inchurch. Children should 
be taught this reverence; and they will not learnitif the 
hat is not reverently removed when one enter the doors, 
and the voice is notlowered. A visible expression of re- 
spect 1s not only seemly, but it cultivates the feeling of 
respect and honor which one has for that which is worthy 
of it; and in the house of God it makes Ged himself seem 
nearer to us, present, indeed, in his temple. He is really 
everywhere, but men areso made that they feel his pres- 


ence betterif tney associate it especially with some place 
where they worship him, ” _— 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


BY C. E W. DOBBS, D.D. 





THE Soutbern Baptist Convention, representing a mil- 
lion and a quarter of white Saptists in the States from 
Maryland to Texas and from Ken'ucky to Missouri, com- 
menced its forty-sixth annual session in this “‘ megic city” 
of Birmingham, Ala., Friday morning, May sth. It isa 
very large gathering of the clans—indeed, entirely too large 
either for comfort or intelligent deliberation. No church 
in Birmingham can accommodate the crowds. There are 
probably one thousand Baptist preachers here. The at- 
tendarce is increased by the fact that the American Bap- 
tist Education Society meets with us this year. This has 
brought to our hospitality at Jeast one bundred brethren 
from the Northern side of Mason and Dixon’s line—if that 
traditional line can be conce:ved of as running through 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Conventi n is nore largely representative than are 
the *‘ anniversaries” of our bretbren io the North. The 
delegates are regularly appointed by our several State 
Cooventions and district associations There is therefore 
more formality iu our process of orgavizing than will be 
seen when the “Societies” ass-mble ia Cincinnati two 
weeks hence. Theorgaviz ition was effected expeditiously 
this year, President Harralson and Secretary Burrows 
manifesting unusually good general-hip. Our officers are: 

President: The Hoa, Jonathan Harralson, of Alabama. 

Vice-Presidents: Gov. W. J. Northen, of Georgia; Col. J. 
A. Hoyt, South Carolina; P. L. Cocke, LL.D,, of Virginia; 
and T. T. Eaton, D.D., of Kentucky. 

Secretaries: Dr. Lansing Burrows, of Georgia, and C. F. 
Gregory, of Maryland. 

The forty-sixth anoual report of the Foreign Mission 
Board was presented by Dr. H. A. Tupper, of Virgivia. 
The report begins with thanksgiving and concludes with 
hope. There are missions located in China, Japan, Af- 
rica, Italy, Brazil and Mexico, The Cuban work, tho for- 
eign work, singularly enough, is under the control of our 
Home Board. [he following statistical table will present 
the whole field at a glance: 
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In these fieids we have 10 male aaa 12 temate scnools, 11 
which are gatnered 823 scholars. Tae “out s:ations” rejer 
to places wne'e regular services are held, Much i ineratiny 
work is done by tne missionaries, of which no statistical 
report can be made. Dr. Tupper’s report gives an intens-ly 
interesting, detailed picture of these various ficids. Of tne 
work in lLraiy, De. Geo. B. Taylor, the General Superin- 
tendent in Rome, writes that the ** persecutions of former 
days have subsided, if not ceased.’’ Occasionally there are, 
in some places, threats apd insults, “bus in the larger 
cities toere is perfect toleration, it not liberty, and in some 
regious there is not lacking, on the part of a goodly num- 
ber, a certaia sympathy for evangelical views.”’ Tae Rev. 
J. H. Eager, D.D , has made a successtul tour of evangeli 
zation in Soutnera Sardiuia, where he found large and 
attentive congregstions. Tae rest of the fleid has been 
visited in two jouroeys of great interest by Dr. Taylor. 
** There bas been, also,’’ writes Dr. [aylor, **a good deal o1 
running to and fro, and scattering broadcast the good seed 
of the kingdom, by our colporteurs and by two or three of 
the evangelists who have the gifts for that important and 
not easy work.”’ The work has proceeded, for the most 
part, as usual. 

Of Brazil, hopeful things are reported. From Rio Janeiro 
the Rev. W. B. Bagby writes: 


“God has blessed us this year with perfect religious liberty, 
The republic has jastified our highest hopes with regard to 
freedom of conscience. Church and State are sundered. Toe 
Gospel is untrammeled in this vast republic. Other denomina- 
tions are fast re-enforcing their missions. The Methodists and 
Presbyterians have 60 missionaries to our7. They have native 
workers, fine churches and schoolbouses, and every appliance 
for their work. We oar losing immensely every day by lack of 
men and means and buildings. If we are not speedily re-en- 
forced, only eternity shail reveal our loss. - Tne Babia 
mission has been a success trom its inception. Brother Z. C. 
Taylor, with a corps of native workers, extends its intlaence 
around a radius which compasses the cities of Pernambuco, 
Mareio, Valenca and Alogoinhas, with a number of smaller 
communities. Much reliance is placed on the press—1.000 Bibles 
and 50,000 tracts having been distributed. Brother Taylor has 
made three tours ot his spacious fleid, and reports 59 baptisms. 
Improvements have been made to bis house of worship in Bahia. 
The church membership is 272. The mission publishes a period- 
ical, Echo de Verdade, which has a monthly circulation of 500 
copies.” 

In Mexico, the indefatigable missionary, the Rev. Dr. W. 
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D. Powell. continues bis tireless and successfrl work. He 
has a noble band of able hélpers. Onr missions are all ina 
prosperous condition. In Saltillo the Board has estah- 
lished t} e Medero Institr te for girls, in which eigbty four 
students have bren enrolled. The pvumber of boarder: is 
forty-nine. There would be more, “but no room.” “The 
ne¢ds of the school are another teacher and a second story 
to the building.”? Tbe Board has als» under irs care the 
Zaragcza Institute, in wt ich there are six excellent young 
men preparing for the ministry. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Mexican missions that the training of native 
preachers is a necessity. 7 

The Japan Mission was established during the past year. 
Two men and their wives are in that field. These mission- 
aries have done but little more, as a matter of course, than 
locate themselves and make diligent application to acquire 
the language. Their permanent location at Osaka, a lurge 
city of 400 000 inhabitants, was happily determined duri'g 
a visit of Dr. Mabie, Secretary elect of the American B-p- 
tist Missionary Union. At Kobe, where our missionaries 
temporarily settled after inspecting Soimonoski, Nagasaki, 
and other important points, the Missionary Uviou have a 
mission. At Osaka the Union bad astation. Butit was 
atranged that the Uaion sbould turn over to our Board 
their work there, and our mi-<sionaries locate in Osaka, 
giving up the whole field of Kobe to the Missionary Unio. 
This was quite satisfactory to our Board, and was no doubt 
equally so to the Missionary Union. 

On March 5th, 1891, the church was organized with fifteen 
members, On our school roll are for:y-five pames. The 
average attendance is fifteen. Among them are those who 
are earnestly studying the Bible. Three have been bap 
tized. The work is moving along in the right way. 

The China missions haveever been the chief missions 
of the Board, The missionaries write hopefully of their 
work. 

The African missions are in a languishing and unpromis- 
ing condition. There are elements of trouble which all 
the wisdom and prudence of missionaries and Board have 
not been able to overcome. These troubles grow largely 
out of “race prejudice,” as the African converts are as 
restive under white supervision as are their brethren in 
race in this country. Ooe trouble confronting our work 
in Africaisthe proposed organ zation of an undenomina- 
tional African church, The distioguished Negro, Dr. Ed 
ward Blyden, a former missionary of our Board, has visited 
Lagos in the interest of this movement. By bis thorough 
African sevtiments and uncommon eloquence be has in 
tensified the popular passion without showing the power 
to direct it to any practical results. He advocatessuch a 
churcb, but its platform is so broad that even our schis- 
matic bre'bren fear to take stand upun it, lest their Baptist 
principles be entirely swallowed up. 

Our missionary in Laos, the Rev. C. C. Newton, after a 
careful stady of the situation, has announced his conclu- 
sion as follows: 

1. That Africa must beevangelized by Africans. 

z. That Providence indicates that the evangelization should 
be done by Negroes from the Southern Siates of America. 

3. That the white man should attempt no more than the gen- 
eral management of the work, yet giving support to large num- 
bersof Negro missionaries. 

4. That there should be some grand combination on the part 
of England and the United States for extensive colonization of 
our Negroes in the best paris of their fatherland. 

The Treasurer’s rep rt was better than that of last year, 
~howing that $113,522 37 has been recrive*. Tne balance 
on hand Aoril 30:h, 1890, was $1,922 34. The Board ha- 
oad, theref re, from these sources, tor u-e, $115 444 71. Tne 
exoenditures hava overreached that sum, and a deficit of 
$5 628.64 is repor.ed. 


THE HOME BOARD. 


The report of the Home Mission Board was read by Dr, 
J.B Hawthorne, of Georgia, in the absence of Correspona- 
ing Secretary Tichenor. A brief summary shows that 407 
missionaries have been employed. Of these there have 
labored among the foreign populations, including Indians, 
31; 10 ‘Caba, 22; among the Negroes, 51; among native 
whites, 302. 


They report as work done: Weeks of labor, 9,590; churches 
and stations, 1.2'l; sermons aad addresses, 43.453; prayer- 
meetings 10.527; baptisms, 5,349; received by letter, 4 638; total 
additions, 9.987; Sunday-schoois organized, 424; teachers ana 
pupils, 13,2%: day schools, Ll; teachers and pupiis. 1,200; religious 
visits, 67.634; churches constituted, 244; houses of worship 
built, 145; pages of tracts distributed, 1,135,712; Bibles and Testa- 
ments furnished. 6,000. 

Tne work of the Hoard among the Indians is confined to the 
Indian Territory. The Baptists of the South have been at work 
among them for half a century, and this Convention for nearly 
forty years. The success attending efforts to evangelize them 
has been remarkable. There are to-day in the five civilized 
tribes as many baptized believers and as many churches and 
native preachers, in proportion to number, as in any commu- 
nity on the globe. But efforts to carry them beyond the ele- 
mentary principles of Christianity have been met by the most 
formidable difficulties. Taken as @ whole they are a semi- 
civilized race. Already there are twice as Many white people 
as Indians within the territory and they cannot be removed. 
They are thereto stay. With every disposition to help the In- 
dians the Board has had to face these facts in the determination 
of its duty to them. 

The Levering school will after the present session be no lon- 
ger under the control of the Board. The Creek Nation, now 
possessed of a larger per capita school fund than any people on 
the earth, have wisely resolved to terminate all existing educa- 
tional contracts with all mission boards and assume the entire 
responsibility of educating their own people. 

Our work among the colored people has by no means reached 
the proportions its importance demands. To no people are we 
more deeply indebted than to them. Our past as well as our 
present relations to them form weighty obligations which 
should move us to seek in every way the betterment of their 
condition, but especially to give them that religious culture 
which will fit them both for this life and that which is to come. 
The race problem, as it is called, has been deemed by statesmen 
the most perplexing of all questions affecting our society and 








our political inscicutions. We venture the assertion that it can 
and ‘will be found of easy solution. 
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With the great mass of the professed Christians among them 
members of Baptist churches, with taree-fourths of this entire 
population under Baptist influence, we have but tu take hold of 
their religious interests with an earnestn ss becoming Christian 
men, and they will respond to such expressions of kindness with 
an alacrity and asincerity that will surprise every beholder. 
If the Baptists of the South will but open their eyes to see their 
opportunity and open their hearts to the stimulating influer.ces 
ot Cnristian obligation to these people. they will themselves be 
amazed and gratified at the ease and rapidity with which the 
end will be attained. We do not hesitate to affirm our confident 
belief that an expenditure under the best conditions by our 
Home Mission and State Boards of fifty thousand dollars a 
year for the next ten years will settle this race question for- 
ever. 

Our work in Cuba continues with unabated interest. The ded- 
ication of the house of worship in Havana, the title to which 
was so long delayed, occurred on the 15th of February. It was 
an occasion of great interest, and has given to our work in that 
city an impulse that argues great good for the future. 

The Rev. A. J. Diaz is the ‘apostle of Cuba.” He re- 
ports that we have seven churches with 1.917 members; 
haptized the past year 210; Sanday school, 7; scholars have 
averaged attendance of 679 every Sunday. There are 3 
ecburch buildings. 

The receipts of the Board amounted to $67 188 31. This 
dues not include all our ** home ” work, for our State Con- 
ventions and district Associations raise annually at least 
$100,000 for what we know as “Strate” or ‘‘district mis- 
sions.”’ 

Auxiliary to our Convention our sisters have organized 
the ‘*‘ Woman’s Missionarv Union,”’ whose local s-cieties 
have contributed to our Home Roard treasury $15,229 03, 
and to the Foreign Board $23,761.31. The Union has been 
holding its third annual meeting here during this week. 
All the woman’s societies within our extensive territory 
have now come into the Union circle. 

The American Baptist Education Society accepted our 
invitation to hold its third annual meetingin connection 
with the Convention. Friday and Saturday afternoons 
were givento the Society, and its sessions have been 
grandly inspiring to our people. You may know this is 
the society through which Mr. J. D. Rockefeller is doing 
so much for the Chicago University and our struggling 
academies and colleges everywhere. The third annual re- 
port preseated by the Rev. Dr. F. T. Yates, of Chicago, 
thrilled the vast audience who heard the readivg of it. 
The report reviewed the society in brief before entering 
upon the details of its past work. It was organiz d in 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1888, and is made up of repre- 
sentatives from each of all the Sates in the Union. It isthe 
azent of the Baptist denomination of the United States to 
oromote Coristian education ia North America. One dele- 
gate from each State Convention and one delegate from 
each 10.000 Baptists in the county are entitled to member- 
ship in the society. Itis formed by popular representation. 
The Executive Board is made up of thirty six members, 
to hold office three years, twelve being elected every year. 
Of course, the society is at home in the Southb,and greeting 
us is like shaking the left hand with your own right hand. 


The report declares that there are 140 Baptist institu- 
tions of learning in the United States, into whose condi- 
tion and necessities the Board has carefully looked. Dur- 
ing the past three years the Society has aided institutions 
in securing endowments to the extent of $209,850. This 
sum, conditional'y given, has brought to the institutions 
aided an ageregate of $1 165.000. If we add the present 
assets of Cnicago University. secured through the work of 
tne Scciety (32,250 000) we have the grand rotal of $3,415.000 
Lo repr: seat tae successtal work of thr-e year-! 

Tre session of the Society S-turday afternoon was 
uddressed by the Rev. De. B. H. Carroli, Texa-; Principal 
Anercrombie. Mass; and Presideat W. R. Harper, of the 
Chicago Uviversity. 

No suject ever awakens m»re enthusiasm in our con- 
vention than the Southerao Baptist Theolozical Seminary, 
of whicb our distinguished leader, J. A. Broadus, D.D., 
LL.D., is tae bh »aored 42d beloved president Prof. «. H. 
Kerfoot presented the urgent need of the seminary. The 
present property in Louisville—the New York Hall and 
the new Library buildivg—is easily worth $200,000. The 
endowment fand has reached $3v0 000. The trustees have 
been trying to secure an additionat $109,000 to endow the 
Jobn A. Broadus and J. P. Boyce professorships. The 
generous Norton family, of Louisville, bas agreed to build 
an additional, much needed ha'l, to cost $60 000, whevever 
the denomination at larze shall raise $100,000. Dr. Kerfoot 
said he had secured $70 000 of that sum, and a-k-d the 
Convention to give him $15 000 of the remaining $30,000. 
Right royal was the response. Within an hour the sub- 
scriptions reached over $20,000, and one huudred or more 
promptly pledged themselves to raise the remaining 
$10,000 at once. Seldom has a thing been more handsomely 
or enthusiastically done. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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DR. BRIGGS’S DEMAND FOR A TRIAL 
GRANTED. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 








THE Presbytery of New York, after a two days’ session 
last week, decided that a judicial investigation should be 
entered upon at once in the case of Professor Briggs, of 
Union Theological Seminary. The two reports submitted 
by the committee appointed to consider his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, delivered last January, his protest against the ap- 
pointment of the committee, and the paper presented by 
Dr.. Hastings overturing the General Assembly to pro- 
nounce against the Presbytery of Chester for condemning 
Dr. Briggs before his own presbytery had considered his 
theological standing—these documents were printed in 
THE [INDEPENDENT last week, together with the result of 
the discussions in the Presbytery the first day. 

The friends of Dr. Briggs and his ‘‘ friends, the enemy,” 
as he playfully called his opponents, showed their strength 
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on Monday in voting upon the paper offered by Dr. Hast- 
ings. If the conservatives could vote that down, they 
could adopt the report of the majority recommending that 
Dr. Briggs be tried. On the contrary, if the radicals could 
pass the paper, little trouble would be had in adopting the 
minority report. It was impossible for the Moderator to 
decide which party won on the vote by acclamation, and a 
rising vote was ordered. Here the sides were equal, each 
having 51 votes. But before the Moderator could cast the 
deciding ballot, a roll-call was demanded, and the paper 
was not adopted, the vote standing 66 noes to 57 ayes. 

On Tuesday morning the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
was crowded again, and the reports of the committee were 
read. Dr. Birch, the chairman of the committee, read the 
paper for the majority, which closed as follows: ‘‘The com- 
mittee, therefore recommends that the Presbytery enter at 
once upon the judicial investigation of the case.’’ The Rev. 
J. F. Forbes took exception to the word “judicial,” and 
made an effort later to bave it stricken from the recom- 
mendations, but he was not successful. Dr. Mcllvaine, of 
the Church of the Covenant, read the minority report, which 
recommended that ‘“‘no judicial proceeding be entered 
upoo.” Walter Edwards, an elder of the Fourth Avenue 
Church (Dr. Crosby’s), could not sign either report, but in 
his explanation he made this statement: 


*“T unite in the recommendation of the minority report, not 
for the reason given in the minority report, but for reasons that 
are opposed by every member of the Committee, [ believe, and 
which they think should lead me to a different conclusion. It 
is because the matter is now before the General Assembly; be- 
cause the prominent question, so far as these writings are con- 
cerned, is in regard to the position occupied by Dr. Briggs in the 
Union Theological Seminary, and not in regard toa trial for 
heresy for doctrines which he has expressed, as I am told, for 
fifteen years. Now I think that until the utterance of that 
body, which only has any control over that, is heard, we should 
take no action. If we have waited so long why not wait till the 
end of May and see what they do? And for that reason only I 
recommend no action.” 


Dr. J. J. Lampe, one of the majority, spoke in behalf of 
the report read by Dr. Birch, and Dr. McIlvaine defended 
the position taken in the minority report. Dr. Lampe said 
in closing his paper: 

* In regard to Dr. Briggs’s views on redemption and progres- 
sive sanctification, if he means no more than the continual un- 
folding and enlargement of our knowledge and spiritual capac- 
ity after death, no one would disagree with him; but his state- 
ments about the ‘ magical transformation at death.’ do not bear 
sucha construction. His words make it clear that he believes 
that the processes of redemption by the Spirit continue into the 
middle state, and when that position is once admitted who will 
then d>re to set the bounds of these processes there? It needs 
no argument to showthat such doctrine is completely out of 
harmony with the clear and strong statements of our Standards. 
The entire Church is profoundly stirred, and the belief is 
abroad, rightly or wrongly, that Dr. Briggs teaches error, and 
no one is so largely responsible for that current opinion as Dr. 
Briggs himself. He has, indeed, gone out of his way to invite 
it; and it needs no prophet to foretell that now the commotion 
will not subside until an authoritative decision is reached, 
whether or not they are in conflict with our Standards, and the 
sooner we get this thing started and put it tothe final court the 
better for all concerned.” 

Dr. McIlvaine madea strong defense for his friend, and 
his effort was loudly applauded. His little daughter had 
asked him if Dr. Briggs would have been burned to death 
if he had lived at the time of the Inquisition. Thespeaker 
was nt sure of that, but he told her that undoubtedly the 
professor would have met with a warm reception. The 
part of the address most heartily approved was this: 


*T don’t see how Dr. Briggs reconciles his doctrine of pro- 
gresstve sanctification with the Confession of Faith. When he 
speaks of this progressive sanctification | don’t know what he 
is talking about; and I am not sure that he does himself. It is 
certainly an ingenious system of theology; but I don’t think he 
has clearly thought it out himself. His idea is that we go into 
the other world sinless. There is this feeling of apathy pervad- 
ing the Christian Church, caused by the idea that what we are 
now will not affect us hereafter. It would bea good thing for 
us if we did believe that our character, as formed here, would 
affect us hereafter. We don’t want to stand up and vote on this 
question in haste. We don’t want to cry heresy, heresy; and cry 
down Dr. Briggs without a calm consideration of the matter. 
We hear from the presbyteries all over the country the cry of 
heretic applied to Dr. Briggs on account of his Inaugural Ad- 
dress; and I venture to say that one-tenth of them have never 
read that address. Dr. Briggs is a man whose scholarly ability 
is well known and universally recognized, and we should have 
his themes well discussed, and the opinions of other scholars on 
these questions. Every new truth that has been receivedin the 
Church has been accepted with great opposition. When the 
time comes that the tongues of our greatest scholars are tied: 
then I separate all the ties that bind me to this Church.” 

The recommendations of the majority report were then 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 30. Ten minutes before deciding 
this question, the Presbytery had refused to substitute Dr. 
Mcllvaine’s recommendation for that read by Dr. Birch by 
a vote of 55 to 35. Five minutes after the second vote was 
taken, there were ouly 53 votes cast upon this vital resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to arrange and pre- 
pare the necessary proceedings appropriate in the case of Dr. 
Briggs. 

Of these 53 votes, which represent less than a third of all 
the members of the Presbytery, 37 were in favor of the 
resolution and 16 against it. The explanation of the de- 
‘crease in the size of the ballot is variously given. A 
meeting of the directors of the Seminary was called for 
83 P.M, and it was after 2 o’clock before the Presbytery ad- 
journed, but several directors remained to the end. Others 
explain it by saying that the members expected to have a 
discussion lasting several days and were greatly surprised 
to find that the end was reached so quickly. It might seem 
unkiod to suggest that the desire to improve the passing 
luncheon hour was greater than the interest in the pro- 
ceedings which, from the test vote, could have but one issue. 

Dr. Briggs, on Monday, expressed a desire to be tried for 
heresy. He said that he wanted the charges presented as 


pointment of the committee whose report the Presbytery 


charges preferred against him. He wanted an adjudica- 
tion by the Presbytery and the Synod and the Assembly, 


agreed with him could decide whether they would remain 
in the Presbyterian Church. On Tuesday he went further, 
protesting not only against the appointment of the com- 
mittee of inquiry, but protesting against the discussion of 
this report and the action of the Presbytery, saying plain- 
ly that he would have justice if he had to go tothe Su- 
preme Court to get it. 

On Sunday Moderater Shearer announced the Commit- 
tee to arrange the necessary proceedings in the Briggs case 
as follows: George W. F. Birch, D.D., J. J. Lampe. D.D., 
Robert F. Sample, D.D., Prof. J. J. Stevenson and John 
J. McCook. Drs. Birch and Lampe, and Professor Steven- 
son, were members of the Committee of Inquiry. Mr. 
McCook is an elder in Dr. John Hall’s Church, and voted 
in favor ofa jadicial investigation. The Committee has 
been instructed to report at the June meeting, if possible. 


- 


DR. BRIGGS DEFENDED BY HIS COL- 
LEAGUES. 


The Faculty of Union Theological Seminary have issued 
the following statement, since the Presbytery ordered a 
judicial investigation in the case of Professor Brigys: 


In view of the general comment and discussion called forth 

by the recent [naugural Adiress of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, 

D.D., the undersigned, members of the Faculty of Union Theo- 

logical Seminary, deem it their duty to make the following 

statement. 

With the conviction that Christian courtesy, modesty and 

mutual respect for difference of opinion should characterize 

theological controvery, we distinctly recognize and deprecate 

the dogmatic and irritating character of certain of Dr. Briggs’s 
utterances in his Inaugural and in others of his writings; while, 
on the other hand, we do not recognizs, even in these, any war- 
rant for persistent misrepresentations of his views, and for the 
style and temper in whick he has, in many cases, been assailed. 
I.—The views propounded by Dr. Briggs in his Inaugural are not 
new. 

They have all been stated by himin one or another of his pub- 
lished works, in articles in the Presbyterian Review, during his 
ten years’ editorship, and in more recent contributions to other 
periodicals. Moreover, for the past ten years, Dr. Briggs has 
been teaching Biblical Theology in the Seminary, and has been 
expounding to successive classes of students the statements for 
which he is now arrainged. The present excitement is, as we 
believe, due, largely, to the tone of the Inaugural Address, to 
certain unguarded expressions, and to an impression that the 
transfer of the author to the Chair of Biblical Theology would 
be subject to the veto of the General Assembly. 

11.—The address contains, in our judgment, nothing which can be 
fairly construed int» heresy or departure from the Westminster 
Confession, to which Dr. Briggs honestly subscribed at his recent 
inauguration. 

(a). His wozds concerning “ Bibliolatry ” are not aimed at 
humble and devout reverence for the Word of God, but at the 
error, rebuked by the Apostle Paul, of revering “ the letter ” 
above ‘** thespirit.” 

(b). Dr. Briggs declares that, conjointly with the Bib!e, the 
Church and the Reason are sources of authority in religion: He 
uses the term “treason” as embracing the conscience and the re- 
ligious feeling. We object to the term ‘‘sources,”’ since there is 
but one source cf divine authority—God himself. We prefer to 
say that the Bible, the Church and the Reason are media and 
vehicles through which we recognize and receive the divine 
authority. This is the generally accepted Protestant position. 

Every Church in Christendom admits that the Church is a 
medium of divine authority, 

The Confession of Faith declares that “unto the catholic, 
visible Church Christ hath given the ministry, oracles and ordi- 
nances of God.” 

That the reason, in the broad sense in which it is explained by 
Dr. Briggs, is also an organ to and through which the divine 
authority is conveyed, is assumed in Scripture and in the Con- 
fession, and is the necessary postulate of a divine revelation to 
man. Itis the only point in the natural man to which the quali- 
ties of God’s character, the operations of his power, and the 
right-reasonableness of his claims can appeal; and it is distinctly 
declared and assumed by St. Paul to be the recipient of such 
appeals, to be the subject of the divine Spirit’s illumination; 
and to become thus the proper instrument for discerning, com- 
paring and judging spiritual truth. If the reason has no such 
function in religion, it is superfluous to assert that “ Scripture is 
profitable for teaching, for discipline and for upbuilding in right- 
eousness.”” Spiritual righteousness implies an intelligent and 
rational perception and reception of the law and truth of God, 
The living sacrifice which is “ holy and acceptable unto God” 
is a ‘’rational service.” 

But Dr. Briggs does not, with the Romanist, exalt the Church 
above the Bible and the Reason. He does not, with the Ration- 
alist, place the Reason above the Bibleand the Church. Neither 
does he, as has been often charged, co-ordinate the three sources. 

His position is the Protestant and the Presbyterian position, as- 
sumed in his subscription to the declaration of the Confession, 
that the Scriptures are “the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice,” and asserted in his address in the words: ‘‘ Protestant 
Chris'ianity builds its faith and life on the divine authority 
contained in the Scriptures.’ That Protestant Christianity too 
often depreciates the Church and the Reason, is an entirely 
distinct statement, involving a question of fact; and the state- 
ment and its discussion in no way affect Dr. Briggs’s indorse- 
ment of the Protestant doctrine of the supreme authority of 
Scripture. 
To assert, as as has been so often done, that Dr. Briggs is aim- 
ing to undermine the divine authority of Scripture, is pre-em- 
inently unfair. Not only this Inaugural, but ali his published 
writings, teem with the most positive and uncompromising ex. 
pressions of love and reverence for the Bible. 
(c). The consistency of Dr. Briggs’s position as to the supreme au- 
thority and divine quality.of Holy Scripture is in no way affected 
by his views of the nature of Inspiration. 
While asserting the plenary inspiration of Scripture, he denies 
that inspiration involves absolute inerrancy—literal, verbal aceu- 
racy and perfect correspondence of minor details. 
In this view there is nothing original or new. It is the view 
of Calvin, and of an overwhelming majority of Protestant di- 
vines in Europe and America. It was propounded at least eight 
_ years ago by Dr. Briggs in his “* Biblical Study.” 
Inspiration, in the sense of literal inerrancy, is nowhere 
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It is contradicted by the contents of Scripture in the form in 


was considering, but he was willing and anxious to have | Which we haveit. It involves, logically,a minute, specific di- 


vine superintendence of each detail of the entire process of 
transmission --copying, translating, printing—and the prevention 


and when the final answer was given, he and others who ofallerrors. Itconfronts those who maintain it, not only with 


discrepancies of statement in the present text, but with the in- 
numerable textual variations in the Hebrew »nd Greek Bibles, 
and the variations between the Hebrew and the Septuagint. 
To meet these facts with the assertion of the inerrancy of the 
original autographs, is to beg the whole question in dispute, to 
lay down a purely arbitrary, a priori hypothesis, and to intro- 
duce into the discussion an entirely irrelevant factor, seeing 
that the errors and discrepancies remain, and the original au- 
tographs cannot be recovered. 

To make the inspiration of Scripture turn upon verbal iner- 
rancy is to commit the Church to an utterly untenable position, 
and to place her apologists at the mercy of cavilers, who are 
only too glad to evade broader and deeper issues and to shift the 
discussion to the region of mere verbal details, where they are 
sure to have the best of the argument. 

Dr. Briggs holds and teaches the doctrine of the divine inspir- 
ation, infallibility and authority of the Holy Scriptures in all 
matters of Christian faith and duty, which is all that any evan- 
gelical divine is bound to maintain on that subject. The West- 
minster and other Confessions of Faith clearly and strongly 
assert the fact of divine inspiration, but wisely abstain from de- 
fining the mode and degrees of divine inspiration. The former 
is a matter of faith, the latter of human theory, on which there 
must be liberty if there is to be any progress. To impose upon a 
Christian teacher any particular theory of inspiration not sane- 
tioned by the Bible itself, is tyranny. 

(d). Dr. Briggs is further charged with a departure from the 
Westminster Eschatology in teaching progressive sanctificaton 
after death. 

While we are not to be understood as accepting or indorsing 
Dr. Briggs’s conclusions on this point, it is sufficient to say that 
he is here in an open field, where, having expressly repudiated 
the doctrines of future probation, universal restoration, and the 
Romanist purgatory, he is certainly entitled to the largest lib- 
erty in the attempt to elucidate a subject so little understood, 
and on which the Stanaards are open to differences of interpre - 
tation. The phrase “progressive sanctification after death” 
admits of asound and orthodox interpretation; but Protestant 
Eschatology, as defined in the Confessions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, is generaliy admitted to be aefective, 
and in need of further development within the limits of that 
caution and reserve imposed by the comparative silence of 
Scripture on that mysterious period between death and resur- 
rection. In the words of the late Dr. Henry B. Smith, written 
not long before his death, “‘ What Reformed Theology has got te 
do is to Christologize predestination and decrees, regeneration 
and sanctification, the doctrine of the Church and the whole of 
Eschatology.” 

Iil. After years of familiar acquaintance with Dr. Briggs and 
his teaching, we are moved to utter our emphatic protest 
against the spirit and language with which, in so many cases, 
he has been assailed. If, inany of his writings, Dr. Briggs, as 
is charged, has wantonly offended the honest convictions of 
good men, or has, in any other way, sinned against the ethical 
code of Christian scholarship laid down in the New Testament, 
it is not our business to defend him therein. He must answer 
for it to hisown conscience and to God. But in the public dis- 
cussion of matters of opinion it is neither right nor decent that 
an earnest, learned, devoted scholar and faithful teacher, even 
tho mistaken, should be attacked with virulence, contemptuous 
flippancy, and imputations of unworthy motive. In too many 
instances it seems to have been assumed that all the sacredness 
of personal conviction is upon one side; that a higher critic can 
have no convictions nor rights which the lower critic or the un- 
critical censor is bound to respect: and that the fact of his dif- 
fering with them justifies his opponents ir iaying aside in dis- 
cussion the character of Christian gentlemen. 

We know Dr. Briggs to be an earnest Christian, a devout stu- 
dent of the Bible, an indefatigable teacher and worker, and 
one who holds the Standards of the Church with an intelligence 
based on an exhaustive study of their history and literature. 
The numerous testimonies of his students during seventeen 
years prove that he inspires them with a deep reverence and 
enthusiasm for the Bible. 

{n like manner we protest against the matter and temper of 
the assaults on Union Seminary. By its history of over halfa 
century, by the character, standing and services of its gradu- 
ates, and by the amount and value of its contributions to Chris- 
tian literature, this institution should be insured against such 
assaults. Its value tothe Presbyterian Church needs no dem- 
onstration. From the days of Edward Robinson, the pioneer of 
Palestine exploration and the founder of American Biblical 
lexicography, Union Seminary has steadily pressed forward on 
the lines of advanced Biblical study. Its Professors, in sub- 
scribing tothe Westminster Standards, have always been un- 
derstood to do so with the concession of that measure of free- 
dom which is the right of every Christian scholar. They honor 
the venerable Confessions of past ages; but they place the Bible 
above the Confessions, and hold themselves bound, by their 
loyalty to Christ and to his Church, to follow the truth whith- 
ersoever it may lead them. 

We assert and must insist upon the liberty exercised by the 
Reformers and by the early Church to discuss the Scriptures 
freely and reverently, and to avail ourselves of all the light 
which may be thrown upon them from any source. It isin the 
interest of God’s truth to set forth Scripture as it is, and not to 
expose its friends and teachers to humiliation and defeat by 
claiming for it what cannot be substantiated. In the words of 
Ullmann, ** Not fixedness nor revolution, but evolution and re- 
form, is the motto for our times.”” We maintain that human 
conceptions of the Bible and of its inspired teachings are sub- 
ject to revision. To grasp the results of deeper research, and 
to apply them with caution, reverence and boldness to the ex- 
amination of Scripture, isnot only our privilege, it is our sol- 
emn duty in the discharge of the sacred trust committed to us 
by Christ and his Church. More light is yet te break from 
God's Word. We would be found ever upon the watch-towers 
to catch and to transmit its rays. No theological school can 
take any other attitude without neglecting its duty to the pres- 
ent age and losing its hold upon the rising generation of Bibli- 
cal students. That such a method may dissipate or modify cer- 
tain traditional views as to the origin or date of the books of 
Scripture; that it may expose and correct certain long-estab- 
lished errors of interpretation; that it may modify certain the- 
ological dogmas, is only what is to be expected from similar 
results inthe past. But we have no fear for the Bible. The 
Word of God will come forth from the fire of reverent criticigm 


as fine gold, with a new accretion of testimony to its divine 
origin, and a new power of appeal to the world. 


(Signed) THomas 8. HAsTinas, Pres., 
PHILIP SCBAFF, 
GEORGE L. PR 
MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
(Prof. Francis Brown is at Oxford, superintending the publi- 





claimed for Scripture by Scripture itself. 


cation of his Hebrew lexicon.) 
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ACTION OF ALUMNI OF UNION SEMINARY. 


Two weeks ago some of the younger alumni of the 
Union Seminary prepared a protest signed by Drs, T. 
8. Hamlin, Washington; T. A. Nelson, Brooklyn; 8. B. 
Rossiter, and Roderick Terry, and tbe Rev. Messrs. 
T. C. Hall, Chicago; J. H. Hoadley, H. T. McEwen, 
A. P. Atterbury, G S. Webster, J. B. Shaw and D. 
E, Lorenz, of this city, regretting that Dr. Briggs’s 
Inaugural Address “ should have proved the occasion of 
much misconception and apprebension, which, in turn. 
bas given ri-e to misrepresentatinn and deuunciation.” 
The protest was against any action ** which seeks to under- 
mine the confidence of the Church in Dr. Briggs, or to 
remove him from his position of valued influence.” 

The committee sent the letter to hundreds of the 
alumni who have been students under Dr. Briggs, restrict- 
ing it to toe representatives of three denominations —Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Reformed. Within a week 
202 replies bad been received; these included the eleven 
signers to the letter and 34 members of the senior class grad- 
uated on Tuesday evening. Of the 202 ministers who replied 
171 favored the protest; 26 were opposed to it, aud 5 were 
neutral. Several who would not sign the protest spoke 
highly of Dr. Briggs, but thought that the General Assem- 
bly had bet*er dispo-e of the matter before his friends 
make a protest in his behalf. 

Among the favorahle replies were 128 from Presbyterians, 
837 from Congregatiovalists, and 6 from Reformed pastors. 
No Congregationalist declined to sign the protest. 

Among those who approved the obj-ct sought were: 
President W. D. Hyde and Prof. F. E. Woodruff. Bowdoin 
College; Prof. L. B. Hall, Oberlin College; Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, Lave Seminary; Prof. E. L Curtis, McCormick 
Seminary; Prof. G. F. Moore, Andover Seminary; Prof. 
R. A. King, Wabash College: Prof. E P Cleveland, Adel- 
bert College; Jobn 8S. Scudder, Jersey City; Howard S. 
Bliss, Plymouth’ Church, Brooklyn: W. E Griffis, Boston; 
John B. Clark, Brooklyn; J. See Mitchell, New Haven; J. 
8S. Gardner, Flatlands, N. Y.;S. G. Anderson, Toledo; C. E. 
Dunn, Albany; S. M. Jackson, W. R. Harebow, and A. H. 
McKinney, of this city. 

Those opposed to the protest included: L. R. Foote, 
Brooklyn; E. M. Deems, Hernellsville: H. H. Henry, Bing- 
hamtov; James Carter. Williamsport, Peop.; E E. Rogers, 
Zanesville, O; Charles B. Chapin, Schencctady,; and E, 
Trumbull See, Pueblo, Colorado. 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


THE American Bible Society celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary in New York May 13th-l4th. ‘The exercises 
consisted of a series of meetings at the Bible House and a 
puplic meeting at Cbickering Hall. The first meeting was 
in the Manager’s room at the Bible House, when the Society 
met and received the congratulations of the representatives 
of a number of other organizations with which it has been 
intimately connected during its long life as an active 
Christian institution. Among the speakers were R. S 
Storrs, D.D., reprereuting the American Board: John M. 
Ferris, D D , of the Reformed (Dutch) Church; J O. Peck, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church; the Rev. Joshua 
Kimber, of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Epi copal Church: J. M Stevenson, D D., 
of the American Tract Society; and James M. Williams, 
D.D , of the American Sunday-School Union. It had been 
hoped that the two surviving persons who were present at 
the founding of the Society, the Rev. J. D. Wickham and 
the Rev. Thomas Vermilye, would be present; but Mr. 
Wickham, who had expected to be able to come, was sud- 
denly taken ill in Manchester, Vt., and prior to the meet- 
ing a dispatch was received from his widow, saying that he 
had died on Tuesday evening, in the nivety-fifth year of 
his age. The addresses were a)l intensely interesting, in- 
dicating as they did very clearly the wide scope of the work 
of the Society, the cordial relations in which it stood to all 
these different organizations, and the fundamental charac- 
ter of its own work. Dr. Storrs especially brought out this 
idea that the missionary societies, with all that they 
were able to accomplish in the Christianizing of the world, 
were very largely dependent upon assistance received from 
the American Bible Suciety—an assistance that had always 
been most cordially given and gratefully received. The 
representatives of the Tract Society and the Sunday-Scbool 
Union emphasiz d the peculiar bond of fellow: hip that ex- 
isted between them and the Bible Society as being all un- 
denominational, or rather interdenominational, binding 
the differeat denomioations together and representing 
thus that unity of church work toward which all are look- 
ing. 

On Wednesday evening, at eight o'clock, a large assem- 
bly gathere4 ion Chickering Hall to listen to a number of 
addresses. Enoch L Fancher, the President of the Bible 
Society, presided, The Scripture lesson was read by Albert 
J. Lyman, 0.D., and prayer was offered by Tneodore L. 
Cuyler.D D This was followed by a statement concern- 
ing the work of the Society, read by Alexander McLean, 
DD, one of the secretaries of the Society. The principal 
address was that by Poillips Bro ks, D.D., Bishop-elect of 
Massschusetts, who, with his wonted eloquence, held the 
large autieoce in earnest attention, and ali felt that the 
effect of bis words was to lift the whole thonght and action 
of the mission work of the Society on to the bichest plane, 
as one influenced directly by the Spirit of God ard as de- 
veloping the true idea of a revelation of God. Dr. Brooks 
was followed by the Rev. T. Aston Binns, of Londen, Eng- 
land, a delegate from the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and he was féllowed by James Stalker, DD, of 
Glasgow, on behalf of the National B'b e Society of Scot- 
land; John Burton, D.D., also represented the Canadian 
Society. 

Oo Thursday, May 14th, at 10 A.M., aconference meeting 
was held in the Manayer’s room at the Bible House, when 
reports and addresses were made by representatives of a 
bpumber of auxiliary Bible Societies. Leiters of regret at 
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gentlemen, among them the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Boston, the oldest Vice-President of the Society. Alexan- 
der McLean, D_D., Secfetary of the Society, made a state- 
ment with regard to the relations existing between the 
Bible Society and its auxiliaries, bringing out very sharply 
the fact that while some of the auxi.iaries were active and 
earnest in their work and manifested great cordiality in 
their relations to the parent society, alarge number seemed 
to have little interest in that work; the Society had from 
the beginning depended chiefly upon its suxiliaries for its 
funds, rec iving from them during the seventy-five years 
something over three millions of dollars, while from the 
churches direct during that time it had received less than 
an average of ten thousand dollars a year. Witbin the 
past few years, however, the receipts from the auxiliaries 
had not kept pace at all with the pregress of the work, 
and the expenses of the Society bad far exceeded its re- 
ceipts. They had come together, Dr. McLean said, to con- 
sider what meausif any migbt be found for stirring the 
interest of the auxiliaries and increasing the ability of the 
Society to carry on and extend the work in the fields that 
were open to it on every side. Dr. McLean was followed by 
Dr. James Morrow, the secretary of the Pennsylvania Bible 
Society, the oldest organization of the kind in the country. 
Dr. Morrow emphasized very forcibly and illustrated very 
clearly the demands made upon mapy of the auxiliaries, 
especially the Pennsylvania Society, by the influx of foreign 
immigrants into the State, showing how the resources avd 
the strength of the Society were taxed to the extreme by 
their effort tosupply every immigrant of whatever nation- 
ality with a copy of the Scriptures; and also the demands 
made upon the Society by such disasters as the Johnstown 
flood, when they took steps immediately to provide all 
those who had lost their copies of the Bible with new copies 
in their place. Other representatives of the New Hamp 
shire and Vermont Bible Societies, and a number of socie- 
ties in New York and New Jersey, expressed their deep in- 
terest in the work of the Society, and their resolution to do 
what lay in their power to support the Society. Dr. A. W. 
Pitzer, of Washington City Bible Society,made an especially 
interesting address, calling attention forcibly to the fact 
that the interest in the anniversaries had greatly declineu, 
and urging that a stronger effort be made to interest people 
personally in the work of the Society, which was truly, as 
had been said, fundamental to that of all the other 
societies. At the close of the meeting the Rev. Aston- 
Bions, representing the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
made ashort address emphasizing the difference between 
the problems of Bible work as presented in America and 
in England; the great influx of immigrants in America, 
brought a continental work to the very door of the Society, 
such as the British Society had to cross the channel to find, 
and there were obstacles to be met everywhere; there was 
hope of increased interest and ¢ffort fur the great work in 
all portions of the world. 

The afternoon session was the regular annual business 
session of the Society forthe election of managers andthe 
transaction of business. 

The following table shows the work of seventy five 
years for each quarter of a century: 


Churgh Collée’s. Individual Gifts. 


First 25 years.......... ... $28 938 04 $452.006 79 
Second 25 years............ $63,404 37 655.643 87 
Third 25 years............ 868.507 29 594.575 19 
$735.649 70 $1,682,225 85 
Legacies. Aux Donations. 
First 25 years..... ........ $109 504 57 $291,055 09 
Second 25 years. ....... 1,148,673 52 1,886.288 89 
Third 25 years..++......--++ 3.204.460 68 1,378,580 58 
$4,462 640 77 $3.055,824 56 


The following is a comparison of its issues in the three 
periods of twenty-five years each: 


In the 'st period of 25 years, the issues were... 2,796,368 
In tne 2d period of 25 years........... ....e.0.005 18,987,210 
In tre 3d period of 25 years... . . 82,448,136 

Dice shindestankhiitn wens  sbdianannennts eames 54,238,812 


The great economy with which the work has been conducted 
is very apparent. Forevery eighteen cents received from gifts 
and legacies, a copy of Scripture bas been put in circulation. 
Or taking the entire income of the Society for seventy-five years, 
including the money received in payment for books, rentals 
from the Bible House, returns from books donated, interest from 
trust funds, as wel! as gifts and legacies.a copy of the Scrip- 
tures has been issued tor every thirty-eight cents received. This 
includes the cost of manufacture and distribution, as well as 
part of the cost of translation, the agercies in the home and for- 
eign fields, and the expenses of administration at the Bible 
House. 


The following extract from the abstract of the Annual 
Report gives the action that the ‘** Board of Managers bas 
been constrained to take” in view of the fact that for sev- 
eral years the receipts of the Scciety have fallen far short 
of its expenses, necessitating the use of reserve funds 
which are now almost exbausted: 


*WuHereas, For years many of the auxiliaries have been 
altogether neglecting their duty as collecting agencies, and 
unremitting efforts to increase their activity and influence have 
failed, it is 

** Resolved, That wherever the auxiliaries have neglected this 
important part of their work. and give no reasonable atsurance 
that they will be more faithful to this trust in the future, the 
District Superintendents be instructed to appeal to the pastors 
and churches in all such fields for contributions for the general 
work of the American Bible Society, and to remit all such col- 
lections airectly to the Bible House.” 

This action does not interfere with the work of the active and 
efficient auxiliaries, nor change their relations to the Parent 
Society. The Managers hope, however, that special efforts will 
be made by these auxiliaries to nave collections taken in every 
church in their respective fields. so that they may be able to 
make larger donations to the Parent 5a iety. 


_ 
> 





THE statistics of the class of ’90, of Harvard Univer- 
sity as to religious belief, show that 54 are Unitarians, 52 
Episcopalians, aad the rest ure divided among various de- 





their inability to be present were read from a number of 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Jesuit order has a total membership of 12,300, 
divided into 27 provinces. 


....Bishop Whittaker. of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, of 
the Protestant Episcop:1 Church, has nad his salary 
raised from $6,500 to $8 500. 


...-The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church (North) closesits financial year witha debt of 
only $18,000. This is much better than was feared. 


-».»-The Zmana Bible and Metical Mission for India 
reports the largest income ever raised—£17,500—and an 
ever-increasing work, with 260 missionaries in 29 stations, 


....The Finnish Lutherans in the Northwest bave organ- 
ized a Bible Society, with beadquarters at West Superior, 
Wis. They are now engaged in publishing the Bible in 
Finnish. e 


....The Rev. Thomas F. Gaylor, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., has been elected 
Bishop of Georgia by the Diocesan Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. ' 


.---Lo Italy there are 8,487 religious brotherhoods, with a 
total wealth of 20.000.000 dollars. The bulk of tue interest 
is used for processions, festivities, and the like, and only one- 
fourth for charitable purposes. 


...-The Christian Scientists have been split into two 
factions on the question of murriage and its obligations, 
The extremists wuuld banish marriage, while the rational- 
ists look upon it as one of the noblest institutions of man, 


....The sixteenth synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, was opened ia London, April 27ch, the retiring 
moderator, the Rev. John Thompson, preaching the ser- 
mon. The Kev. J Monro Gibson, of London, was elected 
moderator for the ensuing year. 


.... The South American Missionary Society (Church of 
England), at its annual meeting reported receipts 
£10,149 and a deficit of £1,050. The work of the Society 
has been carried on in tne Falkland Islands, and among 
the 300,000 English settlers in the different States of South 
America. In close connection with this is the Colonial 
and Continental Society, which reports an income of 
£39,201. 


....It is a matter of special interest to know that a: 
church census is being taken in St. Louis by a house to. 
house canvass to ascertain how many of the people are 
Church goers and bow many are not. For this purpose 
the city bas been divided into districts and each district 
put in charge of a chairman or captain. Each captain bas 
a@ company numbering from ten to one hundred members, 
who are doing the work under his direction. 


...-The Czar has recently discovered a new method of 
torturing his Protestant subjects. It has been decreed 
that the pastor of a congregation must be of the same- 
nationality of which the majority of his congregation is. 
composed. This will virtually depose the bulk of the- 
Protestant: pastors in the Bal‘ic provinces, where the clergy: 
is predominantly German bat the common people are 
Lithuanians or Esthonians. The law will have simi'ar 
results on the Catholic churches of Puvland, where the 
priests as a rule are Germans. 


-»..Since 1872 Sweden has a Dissenters’ law, offizially- 
recognizing religious communions other than the Lu- 
theran Ssate Church. One of the demands of this law is 
that those who leave the Established Church must at the 
same time give no’ice with what communion they intend 
to connect themselves. Strong efforts have recently been 
made to change this feature, and the measure was passed 
in the Lower House by a vote of 105 to 838. The Upper 
House, however, unanimously rej-cted the innovation,. 
chiefly at the instigation of Archbishop Sundberg, the head 
of the State Church. 


-++-The statistics of the Wesleyans, of England, just 
published, give a total membersbip in Great Britain of 
424 308, which shows a net increase of 688 in the vear, 
with 28.095 on trial for church membership, and 62,416 
young persons meeting in jonior society classes. Last 
year the increase was 2,633, and in 1889, 5.161. The Methud- 
ist Recorder gives a diagram which shows tbat the in- 
crease in British Methodism forthe past forty years is 
143,020, or just over 50 per cent, and that during the past 
thirty-five years, in which there has b-en no secession, the 
increase has been 163,445, or a little over 52 per cent. 


....The sixty fifth anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society wili be held Jane 2u-4th, at Saratoga, 
N. Y. The receiptsat the New York office were; From 
contributicus, $302 240.07; from legsc’es, $158,759 48; in al), 
$460 999.55. Adding the amount raised and experded in 
the Auxiliary States $174 180.90, the year’s income was 
$635.180.45—only $36,000 less than that of the previcus year, 
which was $129,000 ywreater than bad ever before been 
reported. Fora yevr of so general business stugnation, 
andso mavy reverses, this is a record that calls for pro- 
found gratitute to God, and to his faithfnl stewards. 


..-- Telegraphic reports of a meeting of the missionary 
societies at work in Centrai Atrica, held in Loadon May 
15th, show that great dissatisfaction exists with the course 
that has been taken by Lord Silisbary in handing over to 
the Pertuguese Government 50,000 additional square miles 
of promising missionary territ>ry north of the river Z m- 
besi, while further concessions will, 1t is believed, seric u-ly 
hamper and perhaps entirely block communications 
between verious importavt wisrionpary centers. The 
prin:ed report denounced the famous antislavery edict 
promulgated by the Sultan of Zinz.bar last August, as a 
gigantic impost.ure. 


.-»-The cornerstone of St. Josephs Roman Catholic 





nominations. None are atheists or free-thinkers. 


Seminary was laid on Valentine’s hills, near Youkers,. 
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N. Y., on Sunday last. It was attended, it is said, by the 
largest crowd that ever attended any similar ceremony. 
The trains out of the city could not begin to accommodate 
the vast numbers who desired to be present. One of the 
daily papers states that at least twenty thousand people 
were prevented, by lack of railroad accommodations, from 
attenling theceremony. Tbe seminary isintended for the 
archdiocese of New York, and every church in the diocese 
was represented in the corner-stone laying. Archbishops 
Ryan and Corrigan officiated. 


--».-Tbere probably bas never been such a flood of peti- 
tions sent to the German Parliament as has deluxed that 
body in the Jesuit return agitations. The total number 
of signatures asking for the return of this Society is 980,- 
600; the total number against is 985 000. As the Protestants 
of the Fatherland number 29,369.00) aud the Catholics 
16,785 000, the excellent organization of the latter has 
secured a proportionally larger list of signers. But, then, 
the Catholics bad begun the agitation a year and more 
betore the Protestants even thought of a counter move- 
ment. 


.... The New York State Agsscciation of Congregational 
‘ Churches will bold its fifty-eigbth annual meeting in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, during the present week, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday ard ‘'bursday. The annual] sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. E N. Packard, D.D.,of Syra- 
cuse. Amorg the topics for discussion are the Southern 
Question, Ministeria) Educaticn for Colored People—what 
itis and what it ought to be; Bible Study; the Possible 
Federation of the Churches, ard Church Extension, and 
amorg the prominent speakers will be ex-President 
McCosh, Professors Charles A. Briggs and Wollism A. 
Harper; Drs. E. P. Ingersoll, R. R. Meredith and E A. 
Dunning. 


....Some time ago the Rev. D. C. Kelly, D.D., was tried 
and suspended by a committee of the Tennessee Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 
having left his Church without proper authority to make 
a canvass for the Governorsbip of the State on the Probi- 
bition ticket. An appeal having been taken from the rul- 
ings of the presiding bishop of the conference, Dr. Har- 
grove, to the College of Bishops, the latter has announced 
a decision upholding these rulings with the exception of 
one, the college holding that the confererce should not 
heve been denied the right of apponting atrial committee, 
Dr. Kelly’s term of suspension having expired he has re- 
sumed his pulpit work. A further appeal to the General 
Conference on his behalf is to be prosecuted. 


....The program for the International Congregational 
Council, which is to meet in London July 13 h-2ist, is 
divided into four parts: I Congregationalism, Domestic, 
including the importance of the Congregational idea of 
the Church; the present direction of thought; the economy 
of Congregationalism, and its placein the making of Great 
Britain, the United States and the Colonies. JI. Congre- 
gationalism in its Relation to the Nation, including Home 
Missions, its attitude toward the social and labor prob- 
lems, the training of ministers, etc. III. Congregational- 
ism and the Church Catholic, including the unity cf the 
Charch, sectarian competition, Sabbath observance, sacer- 
dotalisu and modern unbelief. 1V. Congregationalism 
andthe World—the claims of Congregational communit'es 
throughout the world on those of England and America, 
and the claims of Foreign Missions. 


....-The following resolution was recently adopted in 
Bloomington, I11.: 

* Resolved, That in view of the imminent danger to the inter- 
ests of the ccuntry from the unlimited immigration of foreign 
people to our shores, long encouraged, irrespective of the moral 
or political qualification of these new-comers for citizenship 
among us, and exposing our public men to the biting temptation 
of anholy ambition in the political and monetary world, on their 
account we, the people of Bloomington, therefore in mass meet- 
ing assembied, hereby record our solemn conviction of a coming 
calamity to the State if the World's Fair is opened on Sunday 
in Chicago, and also of the supreme duty of the Legislature not 
to adjourn without providing the requisite legal guarantees 
thas the Fair shail be closed on the day to which the peopie bave 
an indefeasible right for rest and worship, and of the high duty 
of the Governor of Illinois in case of a legislative default, to 
notice the danger which will then threaten the sovereigaty of 
the law and the happiness of the commonwea'th.” 


.-».In recent months the Asiatic devotees of Buddha 
have rapidly increased in numbers in Paris, and their weet- 
ings are often attended by prominent Frenchmen. Guimet, 
the fouuder of the Museum for the Comparative Science of 
Religions, kas opened the large hall of the Maseum for 
Buaddhistic services. Such services were recently held in 
the presence of a large French andience. They consisted 
in a kind of a “ mass” in honor of K n Sip, founder of the 
sect of Sin Sin, which possesses more than 19 000temples. In 
frontof the Buddhist chapel vases with flowers were placed, 
and also lighred candles. Two priests, receatly arrived 
from Ceylon, dressed in rich garments, chanted prayers 
before the images of Baddba Arunda, scattered frankin- 
cense, and prostrated themselves nine times. Tnen they 
sang bymos, interrupted frequently by the sound of a 
small bei! anda gong. The services lasted more than an 
hour. Among those present were Jules Ferry, Jules 
Simon, the Eaglisb Ambassador and wife, the Swedish and 
Japanese Ambassadors, and many Academicians. 


....The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (An- 
glican High Church) held its 190:h annual mecting May 
7th. The receipts reported for the year were £164,382, an. 
increase of £26,000 over the previcus year. As a conse- 
quence, the Society bad enlarged its work, especially in 
New Gainea and Korea. Toe number of vroained mission- 


aries, includivg eight bishops, on the Society’s lists was 
660—in Asia, 220; in Africa, 142; in Au-tralia and the Pa- 
cific, 17; in North America, 215; in the West lodies, 34; and 
82in Earope. Of these 127 were natives laboring in Asia 
and 29 in Africa. There were also in the various missions 





about 2,300 lay teachers, 2,600 students in the Society’s col- 
leges, avd 38,000 children in the mission schools in Asia 
and Africa. The Bishop of Calcutta in an address called 
attention to the very important position of India as re-ult- 
ing from the fact that her population were spreading £0 
widely over the globe. In the West Ivdies there were 
280 000; in Mauritius, 245,000 out of 500,000 inhabitants were 
from India, and South Africa was swarming with them. 


....The annual meeting of the American Tract Society, 
held in the lecture room of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, May 13th, was presided over by Justice 
William Stropg. The report showed 166 new permanent 
publications added to the list in eight different languages, 
English, German, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Portuguese, 
Polish, and Bohemian, the great majority cf course being 
in Englisb; and an aggregate circulation of periodicals 
amounting to 2,331 300; grants had been made to foreign 
missions for use of stations amounting to #9 91029, and 
Christian literature to the value of $23,176 30 had been dis 
tributed in response to appeals. The receipts of the benev- 
olent department from gifts and legacies were $84,574.87; 
from other sources, namely, sales by colporteurs, discounts 
by the business department, etc., $66,442.03, making a 
total of $151.016.90: the total expenditures were $124 702.52. 
The income of the business department was $258,777.47; its 
expenditures were $232,791 07. Several changes were made 
in the list of honorary vice-presidents to replace Drs. 
Howard Crosby, Theodore D. Woolsey, Thomas J. Conant, 
E. D. G. Prime, and others. 


....The Wesleyan Missiovary Society at its annual meet- 
ing reported total receipts £122,072, expenditures £132,885, 
leaving a deficiency of £10,813 for the year, making the 
total debt £19,377. The ‘oss is chiefly in donations from 
the churches, and the statement was made most emphati- 
cally that the Society must depend upon the constant 
presentation of its cause by the pulpit. The following 
general summary cf the work of the Society is given: 
Missions under the im mediate direction of the Wesleyan Mis- 

sionary Committce and British Conference in Eurnpe, India, 
China, West Africa, the Transvaal, British Honduras and 
Bahamas. 


Central or Principal Stations called Circuits................ 863 
Chapels and other Preaching Places in connection with 
the above-mentioned Central or Principal Stations as 
CE SE 16 caciin ocd Shcncctven convgtteeddowe esas 1,572 
Missionaries and Assistant: Missionaries, including Super- 
occ colle astreke bs Gulls dinentesedte akierenwed 838 
Other paid Agents, as Catechists, Interpreters, Day-school 
WEE soos occens teunentoudeuee mideawbuires eakaeeden 2,163 


Unpaid Agents, 
MNS 6.5 5Snn Duelo hs cccausrnrcctccesdatbeewsnesere 

Full and Accreaited Church Members................ baweot 84,722 

On Trial tor Church Membershiy.................c0cccc008 0+ 

Scholars attending either the Sabbath or Day-schools..... 65,83 


as Local Preachers, Sabbath-school 








Missions. 


THE report of the Baptist Missionary Society, of England, 
which has just been received, makes special reference to 
the fusion of the two Baptist missionary societies which 
has been under discussion for the past year. The proposi- 
tions with regard to it have been *ccepted on both sides, 
and it is hoped that the fusion will be complete at the ap- 
proaching meetings of the association of General Baptist 
Churchesin June next. The nameof the new organization 
will be the Baptist Missionary Society including the Par- 
ticular Baptist, which was formed in 1792. known more 
widely as the Baptist Missionary Society, and the General 
Baptist which was formed in 1816. Another tcpic of spe- 
cial importance is the approaching centenary celebration, 
and the special centenary fand of £100,000 which it is de- 
sired to raise. After much discussion it is decided to de- 
vote the centenary fund to first, the extension of the debt; 
second, the expenses of one hundred new missionaries 
for India, China and the Congo; third, the establishment 
of a working fund to obviate the contraction of large loans 
at the bankers; fourth, the erection of mission buildings; 
fifth, the training of native workers; sixth, the translation 
and printing of the Scriptures; and seventh, the construc- 
tion of a new steamer for the Upper Congo mission. The 
general report of the work of the Society includes accounts 
of the different missions and a statement of the finances. 
The total receipts of the Society for the past 
year were £68,122, 198., the expenses £78,684 75s 11d., 
leaving thus a deficit of £10 561 8s. and lid. This deficit, 
itis gratifying to know, is not due toa falling off in con- 
tributions bat to reduced receipts from legacies and 
increased expenses for the different missions. Making all 
allowances it is clear that the present annual exprnditure 
is some £10 000 in excess of the presentnormal receipts 
The large and rapid extension of the work on the Congo 
and in Chiva have been chiefly responsib.e for this heavy 
additional charge. Ten years ago there were only six mis- 
siopaties connected with the Congo Mission with ap annual 
expenditure of £1,500, Jast year there were twenty eight 
missionaries with an expenditure of £14,592. Ten years ago 
the China Mission numbered three missionaries with an 
annual expenditure of less than £2,600; last year there were 
twenty-one missionaries with an exvenditure of £10 034. 
Dariwg the first years of this decade the increase in the 
income of the Society was in accvrd with its increased 
work, but during the last three or four years the annual 
increase has not b:ea maintained at tne simeratio. The 
result is that a crisis is upon the Society, aud should they 
fail in the coming centeuary to secure the urgently necded 
increase in the permanent income of the Society, there 
remains but ove course open to them, namely, insted of 
re eoforcing they will be compelled to recal!. The foreigu 
mission fields occupied by the Society are India (Bengal and 
Northwest province -); Ceylon; China (Shansi and Shaotung); 
Palestine; Africa( Upperana Lower Congo); and the West tn- 
dies. They also have missions ia Norway, Brittany avd Italy. 
With regard to the work in India the report urges the need 
of a wise concentration and consoiidation of missionary 
effort rather than undue and unwise diffusion. The mis- 








sion stations at present are in one long, thin line, in most 
instances with extensive distances between them. One or 
two bretbren are set down in a vast and densely peopled 
city, and the word “‘ occupied ” is written over the entire 
district, stretching far away until a similar center, bun- 
dreds of miles distant, is redcbed. A closer, helpful, broth- 
erly contact is desired, concentration of force,some ap- 
proach, at any rate, to adequate occupation of fields entire- 
ly given overto the Society in which no other Christian 
missionaries are at work. The somewhat imperfect statis- 
tics show 468 cooversions from heathenism. In Africa, of 
the thirty-three mission stations pow established on the 
the Congo, eizht belonged to the Society, five on the upper 
river, and three in the cataract region below. Encouraging 
reports come from the whole field, and the grant from the 
Congo Govercment of land for the formation of new sta- 
tions indicates the progress that is being made. , 


----The Government of the Congo Free State has 
granted a large concession to the Katanga Company, a 
commercial company similar to those in Kast and South 
Africa. The concession takes the form of alternate blocks 
of territory, every third block being assigned to the com- 
pany, while two remain in the possession of the king. The 
company bold possession for ninety years, and hive thé 
right fcrtwenty years of working mines in the seutions 
reserved by the Government. The portion occupied is ia 
the southeast part of the state, west of Lake Tanganyika 
on the north and L»ke Bangweelo en the south. The 
region was described by Mr, Frederick Arnot as populous 
and healthy even during the hot season. The company 
will, within the next three years, put steamers on thé 
upper branches of the Congo and on Lukes Moero and 
Bangweolo. This opening up of the country will be a 
great advantage to Mr. Arnot’s mission, not only by open- 
ing communication, but by establishing lavani order in 
this region; aud it is hoped that it will give occasion for 
the opening of other mission centers on the banks of the 
Lualaba and Luapula. Itis an indicatiun of the growth 
of hfe and movement in there long neglected regions, that 
in one journey of a represeotative of the society of the 
Upper Congo six steam:rs were passed, one of them the 
“ Pioneer,’”’ of the Balola mission, on her first voyage, 
Already the Bangweolos are expert craftsmen, and some 
are now engaged in the construction of two or three new 
steamers. 


....The following remarks, overheard bv a Brazilian mic- 
siovary, and published in Brazilian Missions, indicate 
better even than statistics the nature of the work that is 
being dene, and the results that are being achieved in the 
new Republic: 

“4 hotel keeper: ‘Il only know one Protestant, and he is the 
only honest man in Sao Gongalo.’ 


** A ‘Comerado’: * He will be sure to return the horse. 
Protestant.’ 


Heisa 


* 4 ticket seller: ‘I canvot make the change; you can pay me 
when you come back.’ Then to the Station Master— It’s all 
safe. He isa Protestant.’ 

“ Man at hoteltable: ‘They are Protestants, and Protestents 
are all trusty people.’ 

** One planter to another: ‘A Protestant from Rio Feio! Then 
you have a trusty foreman.’ 

* A policeman: * Oh, I don’t know a:-ytbhing about the Protest- 
ants. We never have anything to do with them except when 
some priest makes a ro.” 

*\ A Negro soldier: ‘ Protestantism teaches you not to lie, and 
many other hard things. I cannotbe a Protestant,’ 

“ The father of two of our schoolboys: * Protestants have sense. 
They try to make the children better.’ 

“ Man at card table: ‘I don't like these Protestants. They 
never gamble. Theyare good for nothing.’ : 

** The neighbor of anew resident: ** He cannot be a Protestant, 
He swears at his wite.’ 

“ Guest at hotel table: *{ wish we had some Protestants in 
Christina. They are such a helpto a place.’” 


---eThe twenty first annual report of St. Joseph’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Sucred Heart, Mill Hil), 
Lendon, mentions three missionaries rent out to the north 
of India and two to colored missions of the United States, 
Urgent reguest was made for additional missionaries to 
New Zealand, and reports were given frrm the Kapowit 
Mission at Sarawak, Borneo. This latter mission among 
the Dyaks has been making good progress, the rumber 
of baptisms during the year beng forty four, 1wenty-eight 
of them adults. The missioners amovg the Telugus re- 
port in the archdiocese of Madras 15 064 Carholics, The 
mission to North Inia is occupving the city of Leb in little 
Thibet, and is extending to Bureht. mla in Cashmere. 


....- Among the wild and almost inaccessible regions that 
lie along the borders of India and Thihet is that occupied 
by the Bno’iyas, a tribe of mountaineers for whom af yet 
littie bas b+ en done, tho occ :siopaliy students frrm among 
them have attended the schoo!s of the London Missionary 
Society at Almora. Oce of the missionxries from A mora 
has recently made a jourpey tbr ugh the region and + x- 
presses the hope that mission work may jet be established 
among them and thusa new means of access found to Cen- 
tral Asia. 


...»The troubles at Maré, one cf the Loyalty Islands, 
consequent op the epforerd withdrawal of tbe London Mis- 
sionary Society soon after the French occupation. arein a 
fair way tovard settlement. Mr. Creaga, missionary of 
the L. M 8S. at Litu, crossed to Maréin an open boat, beld 
a@ pumber of meetings, and all seemed pleased at the ad- 
vance toward union ard peace. The Paris Missionary So- 
ciety has promi-ed to send a special missionary to bave 
charge of the islaud. 


....-Tpne Rev. Edward H. Joues, for nearly sixteen years 
Home secretary of the London Missionary Society, has 
felt obligea on account ot fatlit g streogth and the inucreas- 





ing work of the Societ¢, to re-iga bis position. He will re- 
main io connection with the Svciety as an Honorary Di- 
rector, 











Literature. 


Tv prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.] 





PROFESSOR EARLE’S ENGLISH 
PROSE.* 


THERE is no end to the making of 
books, and especially books in one way 
or another connected with the history of 
literature. English prose is attracting the 
attention of students more than ever be- 
fore, owing to the increase of the sub- 
ject’s importance, and this attention is 
rapidly broadening our view of the whole 
field of literary expression. 

In the work now in our hands Pro- 
fessor Earle, of Oxford, has gone a long 
ways toward bringing the scientific 
method of study down to the level of 
popular understanding. There is no 
stiff treatise arranged by academic rule, 
nor isit the dry-as-dust work of a mere 
specialist who sees no farther than to the 
boundaries of formal details, Our au- 
thor defines his aim thus: 

“The kind of system which I have aimed 
at is rather the system of exposition than 
that of philosophy. I have sought to col- 
lect and group the most elementary and 
fundamental data.’’ 

He adds, with perfect truth, that ‘‘ this 
is a humbler task, but one that demands 
more space and perhaps requires more 
patience” than that of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s in writing his ‘‘ Philosophy of Style”; 
and then he proceeds to say that the 
*¢‘ culture of English diction is wanted as 
a means of attaining improved habits of 
thought.” 

All through the work we find this rec- 
ognitiou of the effect of diction upon the 
thought power. Thought, in seeking ex- 
pression in words, is impoverished or fer- 
tilized by the thinker’s control of diction. 
‘**To an Englishman,” says Professor 
Earle, ‘‘ the cultivation of English,which 
is his instrument of thought, must be 
after all the most important and the 
most fruitful part of literary educa- 
tion.” 

The book contains 526 pages, divided 
into thirteen chapters, in the first of 
which we have an interesting discussion 
of the choice of expression. The writer 
regards the selection of vocabulary as of 
more importance in English than in any 
other language. He gives a valuable 
table, in three columns, containing a list 
of words, Saxon, Romanic, Latin, in the 
order named, having the same meaning, 
to illustrate the sources from which the 
English writer draws bis materials of 
expression in arriving at adequate dic- 
tion, 

The second chapter, which analyzes 
and reconstructs the import of grammar, 
isa clear and effective sketch in which 
are grouped «x imples of the progress of 
grammatical study and of the evolution 
or usage in English writing. 

**The aim which | have here in view,’’ he 
says, in explaining the purpose of this chap- 
ter, * is something beyond the analysis of 
sentences, ... Thisis, by reducing the sen- 
tence to its rigid logical skeleton, to dis- 
play, as by a foil, the various devices of art, 
and to exhibit the contrast between logical 
diagram and literary expression.” 

Avery interesting chapter is that on 
‘* Boarings of Philology,” which contains 
a condensed and pithy study of the con- 
nectiun of philology with a proper com- 
mand of English diction. In this behalf 
he pays: 

“The aversion which has been openly 
shown to Philology and Philologers by 
those who take Eaglish literature for their 
province, is quite natural under the circum- 

_ stances, and it is only part of the ordeal 
which every new science has to pass 
through.” 

The tables in this chapter are strikingly 
handy, laying before the student’s eyes 
some of the most instructive verb- 

changes that have taken placein the his- 
‘ tory of our language. 
It is with chapter V that the real study 
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of English prose diction begins, and here 
professor Earle’s method shows itself 
fully with both its advantages and its 
disadvantages. Its chief disadvantage 
for the immature student lies in what we 
may call its negative character. The 
author does not assume the burden of 
deciding many questions, preferring to 
present examples and leave the reader to 
choose for himself, 

‘* The Leading Characteristics of Prose 
Diction ” are considered in two chapters. 
The remarks on the history of phrase- 
making are fresh and suggestive. 

Apropos of the lack in English of a 
pronoun to stand forward as an imper- 
sonal representative we note the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“I know nothing in philology more 
strangely unaccountable than our disuse of 
that popular pronoun man, the Personal 
pronoun Impersoaal, which is retained with 
such manifest advantage in modern Ger- 
man. Wecan hardly imagine the French 
language dropping its frequent ‘on,’ as in 
‘on dit.’ No small amount of innovation 
ha been occasioned or provoked by this 
seemingly capricious freak of our speech- 
genius.”’ 


The treatment of ‘“Idiom” and 
‘* Euphony” in chapters VII and VIII is 
original and striking. We have found 
especially interesting the remarks on 
Americanisms, tho we beg leave to ques- 
tion the propriety of approving the 
“utilizing of slang, by giving it an 
artistic value.” While it may be good 
upon occasion to revert to type by going 
back among obsolete things for a word, 
provided the word was originally well 
coined, there is no excuse for slang in 
any form. 

We thank Professor Earle for saying 
that ‘‘it is rare to hear an American 
gentleman of the first quality and educa- 
tion use a word or phrase which is un- 
English ”; but we prefer not to find gocd 
English writers using ‘‘un-English” 
when it would be so easy to avoid the 
awkwardness. 

It seems to us that our author pushes 
his plea for idiomatic expression too far; 
but there is a foundation of solid value 
under his suggestion that whoever as- 
pires to write English excellently, should 
cultivate conversation with the common 
people, the rustics and real old English 
books. This must not, however, lead to 
adopting slang or to picking up outland- 
ish words simply because they may ap- 
pear picturesque. Good English is not 
wanting in vocabularies for an almost 
infinite variety of exigencies. 

The remarks on euphony are well con- 
sidered, and replete with suggestions for 
further investigation. 

Chapter IX, which is devoted to style, 
is the best in the book. The subject is 
treated in a perfectly clear way, and the 
distinction between diction and style is 
drawn with notable cleverness. Here 
again, however, Professor Earle’s nega- 
tive attitude prevents him from going as 
far as be might with his analysis. He 
rather shows what style is not than what 
it is; but he does convict Herbert Spen- 
cer, Walter Pater, Flaubert and others 
(and he might have added Gautier and 
many of our American critics to the list) 
of mistaking diction for style. If ‘‘se- 
curing the happy word ” is style, then to 
write well one need only go phrase-hunt- 
ing with the dictionary as one’s best 
friend. 

Chapters X, XI and XII contain a run- 
ning history of English prose from its 
beginning to the present time. 

‘* After a career of well-nigh twelve 
hundred years’’ concludes Professor 
Earle, ‘‘ our prose is reverting to its earli- 
est pattern.” 

In the final chapter of this excellent 
book the author, under the title, ‘‘ The 
Pen of a Ready Writer,” sketches his 
theory of composition and of the means 
of acquiring an effective diction. 
Throughout he shows that to well-directed 
reading he has joined careful and accu- 
rate thinking. 

The volume is excellently gotten up, 
The print is clear, the paper good, and 
with its table of contents and exhaust- 
ive index it fulfills all the conditions of 
a work for the student’s library. 
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A NOTEWORTHY NOVEL.* 


Ir Monk and Knight is not a romance of 
extraordinary value we are at fault in our 
judgment. It ought to bea popular book; 
it certainly will havea warm welcome from 
readers who are willing to have a great deal 
of history woven into their fiction. Indeed, 
we have found it so excellent in many re- 
gards that we feel all the freer to speak 
plainly in the first place of its faults, leav- 
ing plenty of room for frank praise of its 
most striking merits. 

What the author calls his “‘ proem”’ ought 
to be stricken out; it is weak]y written and 
serves no purpose that we can recognize. 
What seems to us the most abstrusive 
weakness, so to call it, of this essay, is its 
style which comes on in waves of adjectives 
with a strong undertow of mixed metaphors 
and incongruous comparisons. Often 
enough we find stuff like this: ‘‘ The Renais- 
sance, as it flowered into the Reformation, 
was a new birth of the whole man. It wasan 
evolution; it was a revolution—a revolution 
inside an evolution. It was an orderly 
movement; it wasa disorderly movement— 
the disorder was walled in and guarded 
by disorder. Cosmos comprehended chaos, 
and at length raled it with supreme gentle- 
ness.”” Again such sentences as “The 
geography of the earth was changing with 
the geography of the mind of man,’ and 
“The conscience thundered and lightened 
above the abominable spectacle.”’ This 
sort of rhetoric is carried over from the 
‘*proem’”’ into the story,and the first chapter 
opens with the following sentence: ‘‘A long 
red wave of splendor ran swiftly across the 
summit of the stainless peak which towered 
just behind the simple dwelling of Gaspar 
Perrin.” It is safe to say that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred a novel that 
begins in that style cannot be worth one 
cent; but this one is the hundredth, the 
notable exception. In spite of its full- 
mouthed eloquence, reminding one all the 
time of a certain order of pulpit oratory 
which is usually backed by a florid man of 
ample physique and bellowing voice, this 
romance of Monk and Knight is not only 
readable, but deeply interesting from be- 
ginning to end. The author has read a 
great deal and has subjected history to his 
command. His story is broad and compre- 
hends a significant turn in the tide of mod- 
ern civilization. It opens early in the six- 
teenth century and carries the reader at 
once into the current of trouble which was 
to swell into the full flood of the Reforma- 
tion. Among the characters more or less 
prominently introduced are Erasmus, King 
Louis XII, Francis I, the Abbot Richard 
Beere, of Glastouberry Abbey, the chevalier 
Bayard, Wolsey, Henry VIII, Sir Richard 
Wingfield, Admiral Bonnivet, Queen 
Claude, Mme de Venddéme, the Dichesse 
d’Alencon, Thomas More, Louise of Savoy, 
and—but we might nearly fill a column 
with the list. The panorama is really 
wonderful, and at times the dramatic force 
of the story is very strong. Some of the 
characters are drawn with excellent art, 
notably Erasmus, Vian and Alke, Gaspar 
Perrin, Ami and Astrée. It would be im- 
possible to tell the story here; moreover, it 
would not be fair to doit. Wecan assure 
our readers that since the publication of 
**Ben Hur,” there has not appeared a novel 
at once so slagily written and so absorbingly 
attractive. We say stagily writtenin order 
to emphasize both praise and blume. A ro- 
mance can bear a good deal of staginess, and 
be none the worse for it, provided the stagi- 
ness amounts to no more than vivid setting 
and energetic projection of the scenes. A 
careful hand could revise and tone down 
manpy parts of Monk and Knight so as to 
make the book much better as a piece of 
art. In saying this the critic feels the in- 
justice of subjecting a panoromic “ histori- 
cal study in fiction’”’ to the same test that 
he would try « French society novel by, and 

hastens to add that such a _ crite- 
rion is not used. Monk and Knight 
is a novel and a history —a fiction 
kept strictly within the bounds of an 
epoch, and made the vehicle for the 
story of a great human struggle. It has, 
moreover, a very definite purpose in not 
only presenting past history, but in sug- 
gesting its significance in relation to pres- 
ent movements of civilization. The free 
thought which, acting upon the restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction of the human mind, 
started the ferment of the Reformation, 
is powerfully presented in it, and the dra- 
matic energy of the story, if at times too 
much scattered, holds well throughout 
some seven hundred pages. As the reader 
progresses the story unfolds a view of 
almost the whole of the then civilized 
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world with a great show of the pomp of 
kings, the pageantry of a toppling knight- 
hood and the chicaneries of courts and 
of Church conclaves,the marching of armies 
and the covflicts of ambitions. The Roman 
Catholic Church, feeling its hold upon the 
world slipping away and aware of the tre- 
mendous forces gathering against it, was 
straining every nerve of its power to resist 
the coming revolution, and the agencies of 
freedom were reaching out alonga thousand 
lines. The field for romance offered by such 
a crisis in the world’s hi-tory has given the 
author of Monk and Knight a wide basis 
for his work, and he has occupied it, if 
not with the skill of a master of fiction- 
making, at least with a clear vision and 
a steady hand. There is, perhaps, too 
much history for the good of the central 
dramatic framework; the romance prop- 
er seems overloaded with the weight of 
what it has to display. This might not 
have been so noticeable if the author had 
possessed the power of direct, condensed 
statement and had been able to resist the 
love of fine writing. He does know how to 
write well. At least one-half of his work 
is exceedingly well done, showing that 
when he forgets to be fine he is apt to be 
strong. We are not in a grumbling mood, 
however, so pleased are we with the vigor- 
ous tone of the book and so heartily are we 
in sympathy with the writer’s aim in the 
main. One thing may besaid of Monk and 
Knight that can be said of few recent his- 
torical romances; it maintains the serious- 
ness and dignity of truth from beginning to 
end. It reads like biography at times, and at 
other times like outright history; yet one 
bever misses the story, a sort of prose-epic, 
that glimpses here and comes out full and 
strong yonder all the way along. One’s 
sympathy is enlisted at the first with Gas- 
par Perrin and his lost child, and one fol- 
lows the career of the latter through abbey, 
court, camp and battle with intense inter- 
est. Perhaps it is aimost the highest praise 
tosay that, in spite of many faults of diction 
and style and notwithstanding many serious 
lapses from the best current of constructive 
art, this novel makes a strong and singular- 
ly fascinating impression. Somehow it has 
affected us as we should imagine it would 
have affected us to hear a novel of unusual 
power read from the pulpit by an old- 
fashioned church orator whose liberal 
larynx an‘ sonorous voice could have made 
us forget florid rhetoric and a multitude of 
wores while we enjoyed the heavy roll of 
the story and the romantic visions it tum- 
bled iato view. 

Regarded as history, arranged to suit a 
romance, Monk and Knight is certainly 
deserving of high praise. Conscientious 
labor, a steady regard for truth, clear in- 
sight into the conditions and elements of 
society during the period considered, and, 
above a!l, a broad freedom in handling the 
materials chosen, have marked it as a work 
of no common kind. Those readers who 
have not time or inclination to plod through 
the enormous mass of historical writings 
in order to reach a fair comprehension of 
the struggle for the Reformation will be 
able to satisfy in a degree the want of 
knowledge on this subject by perusing this 
fascinating story. We recommend it to 
them as at once charming and valuable. 
The publishers have spared no pains to 
make the book beautiful; it is printed on 
heavy paper, with clean-cut type, and is in 
every way a credit to its makers. 





Introduction to Philosophy. By George 
Trumbull Ladd. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1890.) The title of this 
book is not happily chosen. It is certainly 
not adapted for beginnersin the study of 
philosophy, nor even for those who have 
made considerable advances in this study. 
Itis essentially a critical essay, the work 
of ascholar who is familiar with the whole 
history of philosophy, and to be appreci- 
ated properly only by scholars that havea 
somewhat similar equipment. Owing to its 
moderate dimensions and to the enormous 
field that it covers, its critical estimates are 
necessarily condensed to the last degree, 
and in spite of the author’s most commend- 
able fairness of spirit and moderation of 
tone, no one can feel justified in accepting 
decisions upon numberless difficult and 
controverted points without having the op- 
posing arguments more fully stated than is 
possible under these conditions. Further- 
more Professor Ladd’s style, altho not ob- 
scure,isdry. Lt is devoid not only of orna- 
ment, but also of that imaginative or poeti- 
cal inspiration which, while it may carry 
the philosopher too far, is almost indispen- 
sable im these regions of the highest ab- 





straction if he would carry his readers 
with him at all. 


! Yet we think that those who are properly 
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prepared for the labor will feel that they 
are rewarded for the study of this volume. 
The perspec"ive is correct, the appreciatiors 
are jadicious, tne attitude in the main con- 
sistent, and the outlines well marked. 
Poilosophy is defined as the progre-sive 
rational system of the principles pre-sup- 
posed and ascertained by the particular 
sciences in their relation to ultimate real- 
ity. Every word of this definition requires 
and receives the most careful explanation; 
and with his explanation we may say that 
philosophy is the science of Being as such, 
the science of Knowledge as such, the sci- 
ence of Principles as such, and also practi 
calinitsend. It “ cannot be divorced from 
disposition, faith, hope and ethical convic- 
tion.”’ 

Every particular science starts with as 
sumptions. and Professor Ladd maintains 
that philosophy must inquire into tne 
ultimate basis upon which all these assump- 
tions rest, thatits problem is to discover 
unity. Hence philosophy postulates ‘ an 
ultimate and fuadamental unity of being 
to be assumed asthe only conceivable or 
possible grouad fora harmonious and con- 
sistant rational system of the positive 
sciences.”’ But t2 maintain that this isa 
“unity of Reality” istotakea long step 
beyond this postulate. The assumptions of 
the sciences are hypotheses, and the cer 
tainty of their conclusions is hypothetical 
certainty. But even if we grant that 
this postulate is more than a hypothesis, 
it does not follow that Reality is more 
than an assumption. This question is 
properly raised by Professor Ladd, 
through an examination of the relations of 
psychology to philosophy, which seems to 
us a very good piece of work. He findsthat 
psychology ends with a demand tor the 
extra mentai validity of its conceptions. 
Ethics and esthetics, evenif not iuciuaed 
in psychology, lead to the same demand, 
and alsototheinguiry: ‘Is the All-Beirg 
the alone supremely beautiful and the 
alone supremely good ?” 

Tne question of Reality is approached 
through a criticism of Kant’s theory ot 
knowledge which is of vital importance, 
but which we have not spaceto examine. 
Neither faith nor revelation is con-iderea 
to affurd us any help here. The true solu- 
tion is indicated in the fullowing passage: 

“ Thinking, as such, is not real life. But per- 
ception (Wahrnehmung) is, taking hold on the 
truly real, the really true; and so is also that 
knowledge of self which 1s called sometimes 
‘internal perception,’ or seif-consciousness. 
For trere is no reality which is knowabie in 
immediate knowledge, except the object known 
(not simp!y imaged or thought) in perception 
or self-consciousness. Empirical psychology, 
with its scientific description and expla: ation 
of related psycbical states, can trace the stages 
which mark the birth and development or 
knowledge. It shows that comparison, anal- 
ysis. ana synthesis—wtetber consciously or 
unconsciously pertormed—are pie-conditions 
of ali knowledge, whether of things or of one’s 
self. But it alsoshows that the tull meanirg 
and complete content ot know:edge cannot lie 
in the application of this relating activity ot 
the mind to the elaboration of its own states. 
It shows that reality is envisaged in every 
mental act which beiongs under those cate- 
gories needed to describe an act of knowledge 
This reality is not ‘pure being,’ or * being as 
such’; it is tne concrete object given to con- 
sciousness as implicated in that complex form 
of living which we cail by the term ‘ knowl- 
edge.’ he‘ Being’ of wnich the Hegelian dia- 
lectic treats may be regarded by the critics of 
Hezel as but a systematic ordering of abstract 
eonceptions. But the Being that is known by 
the most unthinking mind, in every act of per- 
ception or self-cousciousness, is concrete, in- 
dubitable reality.” 

This, in Professor Ladd’s system, is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. No ratio 
cination can comprehend or explain the 
origin or the nature of knowledge. Hegel 
and his followers mistake a dialectical proc- 
ess for reality. Furthermore *‘ the move- 
ment of that elaborative thought which 
science employs is representative of proc- 
esses that occur in the really existent.” 
Otherwise the ‘‘goodly fabric of modein 
physics” is nothing but moonshine. After 
this proposition is established, there 
remaius the task of describing the covtent 
of what is really known. We should add, 
however, before quitting the department 
of noetics, that the treatment of the princi- 
ple of the sufficient reuson is entirely inad- 
equate, and that as causality is the category 
under which metaphysics brings all appli- 
cation of the principle of sufficient reason 
to the world of reality, the consequences of 
this failure are serious. 

For upon the conception of causality in 
reality, depends the unity of nature—the 
existence of one real subject of which all 
changes are the states. This real subject 


comprehends both matter and mind, as 
would, of course, be understood from the 
author’s 


“Physiological Psychology” 
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Here we should expect some comment upon 


the “automaton” theory, if not the 
“ mind-stuff”’ theory, as necessary to com- 
pleteness of treatment. The problems are 
partly raised by the consideration given to 
the spontaneity and lack of freedom of 
atoms, and the spontaneity and freedom of 


souls. Determinism, itis laid down, ends 
nowhere else than in thoroughgoing 
materialism. 


Passing on to the philosophy of religion, 
Professor Ladd remits revelation to a sub- 
ordinate place, holding that no revelation 
could contradict the traths implicated in 
all knowledge, or the particular principles 
of the sciences of nature and mind, of ethics 
and estnetics. We cannot see that this po- 
sition differs from that taken by Dr. Mar- 
tineau ia nis recent ‘“‘Seatof Authority in 
Religton.”” The synthesis here aimed at re 
quires tbat the religious ideals of reason be 
regarded as having their realization also in 
that same Unity of Reality in waoich the 
particular b-iags cailed things or minds 
have tneir “Ground.” For the beivg of 
God no deductive proof can be offered. ‘fhe 
argument is ontological, but the so called 
“ontological”? proof is rejected, pezhaps 
without su fficient regard for Kuuo Fischer’s 
explanation of it in his book on the Carte 
sian philosophy. The Absolute exists, the 
one real ground of the existence and action 
cf all particular things aad minds, but it is 
not at once apparent that the Absolute is 
self-conscious Personality. This is settled 
substantially in accordance with the dictum 
of Lotze, that self-conscious spiritual life is 
the only true reality. The ethical being of 
the Absolute is inferred from the ethical 
nature of man. Tne monism favored by 
Professor Ladd will be apparent from this 
sammary of his propositions. It is a mon- 
ism that preserves personalities and ethical 
distinctions, and recognizes the reality of 
both body and mind. it must also satisfy 
the facts and traths to which both Realism 
and Idealism appeal. There is some good 
criticism here, especially of Realism, and 
whatever we may think of the eclectic 
compeund which Profe-sor Ladd presents 
as philusophy, we must pronounce his book 
in the maio both sound and strong. 


Anne Bradstreet and her Time, 
Helen Campbell. (D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. $1.25.) For fully one-half of this 
volume Anne Bradstreet, wife of the Colo- 
nial Governor of Massachusetts and pioneer 
of the long line of femaie authors in this 
country, furnishes the excuse rather than 
the subject. Until that brillant and still 
young woman gets settled in her Andover 
home, she hardly takes a prominent and 
certainly not a central place in the volume 
which wanders in a pleasant, sketchy way 
among the people who were or were to be 
her associates. The wurk is a clever com- 
pilation, neatly worked up and gracefully 
put together in a popalar style which 
uti.her in form nor substance soars above 
the averaye reader nor sinks below him. 
For her literary guidance the author made 
an excellent choice in Moses Coit lyier, the 
tirst volume of waose ** Histury of American 
Literature’ has provided her such literary 
and critical aid as was not to be tound in 
John Harvard E,lis’s edition of Anne Brad- 
street’s works and introduction. Miss Bai- 
ley’s deligntfal ‘‘ History of Andover’ 
proved a ready resource. For general New 
England history Miss Campbell could not 
have chosen a better guide tnan Dr. Palfrey, 
but she should have acquiced trom him a 
jaster estimate of the regicide martyr, Hugh 
Peters, than is contained in the flippant 
aud unjust description of him as the ** dog- 
matic and most unpleasant munister of 
salem” A careful reading of Palfrey 
would have given her a more accurate 
knowledge of tne facts with regard to the 
transfer of the Charter of Massachusetts 
Bay to New England. An admirabie brief 
account of this matter with the documents 
and the significance, political, social and 
religious of the masterly move 1s contained 
in Colonel Higginson’s recent volume on 
Francis Higginson, in the ‘*‘ Founders of 
America” series. To Mrs. Anne Hutchin- 
son Miss Campbell devotes far too large a 
fraction of her book to be excused for not 
having told more. Here again Palfrey 
would have helped her—at least he would 
have taught her to inquire why Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s troubles breke out anew under Cod- 
dington in the Providence and Rhode Island 
Plantations and made it necessary for her 
to seek a new home beyond the boundaries 
of New Eogland. But whatever Mi:s 
Campbell may persuade us to believe as to 
Hugh Peters (Palfrey spells it Peter) or 
Mrs. Hutchinson we never will believe that 
Thomas Hutchinson, who aailed off to Eng- 
land to make way fcr the incoming Gage in 
1774, was the ‘“‘ Tory Governor of Massachu- 
setts during the Revolution,” The men- 
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tion of the first Dwight, one of the most 
dignified, distinguished, and in all ways 
large men of his day as the ‘* Reverend 
Timothy” (p. 193) suggests the author to 
us as a most irreverent Helen. On the 
whole the sketches of the New England 
founders are large and true enough to 
make us wonder that they are not 
better. An author who could say a 
good word for Michael Wigglesworth and 
vindicate the literary genius and fame 
of an author who stands before the 
world wrapt in the somber folds of his 
“Day of Doom,” and who could say so 
much and say it well for Thomas Dudley 
cannot lack courage, for one thing, nor 
ability to see through popular illusions for 
another. The home life and literary and 
personal bistory of Anue Bradstreet are the 
charming featnres which redeem the vol- 
ume. The story of her early life in Eng 
land, of her Jove and devotion to her noble 
hasband, of her reverent affection for her 
stern but heroic father, of her studies, of 
her tutors, of her friends, and of her mod- 
est, womanly authorship make an idyl 
which stands alone in the colonial history. 
As for ber poetry, the best that can be said 
of it is that it contains indications of 
genius, which, in freer times, and with 
better models, might have done work 
worthy of itself. Miss Campbell’s analysis 
and criticism of these poems is all that can 
be desired, and leave on the reader the 
impression of a genius which tho sadly 
hampered in her song had gifts which en- 
titled her to the extravagant praises lavished 
on her while she lived. Mr. Tyler gave us 
six lines from «a poem on Elizabeth (quoted 
also by Miss Campbell), which he called “a 
glorious thrust,’ and which have gone 
further than any others to impress us with 
‘the genius and spirit of the woman: 


** Now, say, have women worth, or have they 

none? 

Or had they some, but, with our Queen, is*t 
gone’ 

Nay, masculines, you have thus taxed us long: 

But she, tho dead, will vindicate our wrong. 

Let such as say our sex is void of reason, 

Know ’tis a slander now, but once was trea- 
son.” 


The ring of womanly spirit in these lines, 
combined with their poetic merit, show that 
Anne Bradstreet is entitled to tbe distinc- 
tion she enjoys as the first daughter of the 
Muses in her adopted land. Her prose is in 
some respects even stronger, aboundiag in 
epigrawmatic sayings which ring like prov- 
verbs. ‘The pictures of old New England 
life and home are well done. We are glad 
to note that Miss Campbell does not paint 
the early New England \ife as bare, barren 
and unromantic, but agrees with Haw- 
thorne, who has made himself responsible 
forthe opinion thatit was more romantic 
and poetic then than it has ever been since. 
Miss Campbell’s account of the housetur 
nishivg of the time is correct down to the 
absence of spoons and the ample outfit of 
napkins to wipe fingers which were used ip 
place of forks. We apprebend that ia the 
order ot time the fork was preceded by the 
grote:que table utensil she may have seen 
which bore a knife blade at one end, and 
was scooped into a sort of spoon at the 
other. 


We have before us two charming works 
on Japan, one on Japanese Girls and 
Women, by Alice Mabel Bacon (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25), and the other by Per- 
cival Lowell (Houghton, Miffln & Co., 
$1.25). Miss Bacon, the author of tne first 
of the delightful volumes on Japan which 
are bamed above, isa daughter of the late 
Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, and is now en- 
gaged with General Armstropg in the 
Hampton, Va., school. She has been in 
Japan for some considerable time and in 
intimate relations with the home life of 
which she writes with charming simplicity. 
She had already learned much of the people 
before she saw them at home from her 
personal acquaintance with the Japanese 
Cuuntess to whom the book is decicated, 
and who was for a long time a member of 
Dr. Bacon’s family at New Haven. This 
will account for the deep interest she obvi- 
ously takes in tke people of whom she 
writes, and show what reasons she had for 
believing that she had a better acquaintance 
with the home life of girls and women in 
Japan than many, at least, who have writ- 
ten on the country. Sve writes particularly 
well of the middle and upper classes, of 
whose gentle, refined and self-sacrificing 
dispositions she gives most engaging pic- 
tures. The babies and children of Japan, 
and their grandmothers, bave little to com- 
plain of. For them life is a pleasant and 
easy problem. Would that the same could 
be said for their mothers! On them the bur- 
dens fal) heavy. Every woman above the 
age of sixteen is expected to marry—altho 
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the marriage relation, unfortunately, is 
easily sundered. After marriage the woman 
becomes the servant of her husband and his 
mother, never in any way his equal. altho he 
generally treatsher kindly Her chief delight 
lies in the care of her children. As Miss 
Bacon says: ** Nothing ia all one’s study of 
Japanese life seems more beautiful and ad- 
mirable than the inflaence of the mother 
over her children, an influence that is gen- 
tle and all pervading, bringing out all that 
is sweetest and noblest in the feminine char- 
acter and affording the one almost unlimit- 
ed opportunity of a Japanese woman’s life.”’ 
The Japanese being an eminently hospit- 
able race, the never ending duties and cares 
of a housekeeper who must always be pre- 
pared to serve entertainment tu every one 
(even the tradespeople who bring their 
wares to be sold at the house) are hers, so 
that a Japanese wife and motwer leads by 
no means an idle life, but a quiet and un- 
eventful one, with no interests outside of 
the daily round of home daties. As the 
Japanese woman passes through these 
weary years of service, with no tender care 
to reward her or brigaten life,she natur- 
ally looks furward to old age as a time 
when she will attain freedom from her life- 
long service, will be a person of much con- 
sideration in the family, privileged to 
amuse herselfin various ways, to speak her 
mind on most subjects, and to be waited 
upon and cared for by children and grand- 
children in return for the long years of 
service in the family. Miss Bacon tells of 
the life at court, in castle and yashiki, of 
the Samurai women, of the peasant women 
and of the women in domestic service, recog- 
nizes their limitations and their dangers, 
and only in education and in the growth of 
Christian ideas sees any relief from their 
present condition. One closes her story with 
regret, but with gladness that on these pa- 
tient, sweet women a better day is dawning. 
The second of the books mentioned 
aboveis by Mr Percival Lowell whose bril- 
liant book on Korea ‘*‘Choséa, the Land of 
tne Morning Calm,” has been noticed in our 
columns. He gives us a pleasant sketch of 
a trip made by himself and a servant in 
Noto, an unexplored Corner of Japan. 
Mr. Lowell understands the art of travel 
and takes the pleasant with the unpleasant, 
and goes brightly on from place to place, 
seeing pictures everywhere and graphically 
describing them. He finds the ‘‘ Japanese 
people among the very happiest on tbe face 
of the globe, which makes them among the 
mcst charming to meet.’’ Everywhere he 
ficds the people courteous and hospitable 
and free from the love of extortion which 
so characterizes their brethren of the West. 
The perusal of these two books leaves one 
very much in doubt as to whether all the 
good things the gods have had to bestow 
have tailen upon Europe or even America, 





Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 
By Kevere Franklin Weidner, Professor of 
Theology in the Augustana Toeological 
Seminary. (Fiemiog H R-vell Company 
New York. $150.) Tais Voiume [ of Dr. 
Weidner’s New [lestament Biblical ‘Theol- 
ogy contains (Part[) The Leaching of Jesus 
and (Part II) rhe Petrine Teaching. It is 
done ou much the same method as his work 
on the ‘'Biblical Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment.”’ It is extremely brief, deals in 
points and topics and presents the facts 
with systematic brevity. It holds some- 
thiag the same relation to Weiss’s Biblical 
Theology which the former work did to 
Oehler. Dr. Weidner is, however, thor- 
oughly conservative in his conclusions, at 
least on critical and controverted points 
such, for example, as the tinal judgment, 
the intermediate state, the question of a 
second probation, the eternal duration of 
Hell, the annihilation of the wicked, and the 
general resurrection of allmen. As an in- 
dication of the freedom which even conser- 
vative scholarship is constrained to assert, 
we note this passage referring to our 
Saviour’s remarks on his Parousia. 

“ There is, in fact, no ground for maintaining 
that Christ teaches that his second coming, in 
a personal, visible appearance, will occur in 
the immediate future, altho we must infer that 
the Aposties themselves, before the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, expected a speedy coming, 
and restoration of the Kingdom of Israel.” 


Making due allowance for the caution 
implied in the phrase “ betore the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,” this reads to us 
very much like a piece of fraukness which 
saves the doctrine of Jesus at the expense 
of the doctrine of his disciples. Thereseems 
to be also a good deal of liberal concession 
in the remark, on the same page, and in 
connection with the same subject, that 
those 
“who here speak of ‘error’ on he part of 
Jesus alzogether misconceive the nature of bib- 
lical prophecy which, so far as regards its ful~- 
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fillment, always remains dependent on the his- 
torical development.” 

There is much to commend in the simple 
brevity aud good sense of this volume. - It 
is a valuable bandbook for students, and 
will serve a thoroughly good purpose for 
lay readers avd ordinary students of the 
Bible and its teaching. 


Therapeutic Sarcognomy, the Applica- 
tion of Sarcognomy, the Science of the 
Soul, Brain and Body to the Therapeutic 
Philosophy and Treatment of Bodily and 
Mental Diseases by Means of Elect: icity, 
Nervura, Medicine and Hcemospasia, 
With a Review of Authors on Animal 
Magnetism and Massage, and Presenta- 
tion of New Instruments for Electro-thera 
peutics. By Joseph Rodes Bucbanar, M.D. 
(J. G. Cupples & Co., Boston. $5.00) The 
publication in full of this long title is quite 
as much notice a« this pretentious book 
deserves. The autbor begins by nctifying 
his readers that it has been done in a hurry 
with “‘very limited time ’”’ at his disposal 
to bestow on it, and that he “‘ cannot claim 
that Therapeutic Sarcogncmy is either very 
fully or very accurately developed.”” He 
claims that the term sarcognomy and the 
science to correspond were discovered by 
bimself in 1842, about fifcy years ago, more 
then ten years before Varwin first pro- 
pounded the theory of natural selection— 
time enough we should say for the science 
to become known, at least the name of it— 
but it does not appear in any form, fraction 
or hint of it in the new Intervational 
Webster. The doctrine of the book is that 


“the entire surface of the brain corresponds 
to the entire surface of the boay. maintaining 
therewith an active sympathy in our experi- 
ments, precisely as it occurs in the progress 
of diseases and ljocal excitements. The facts 
of disease sustain the localization of Sarcog- 
nomy, and the map of Sarcognomy explains 
the philosophy of disease.” 


The proportion of truth and nonsense is 
just about the same in this statement as in 
the rest of the book and needs nothing to 
complete it but a thoughtful examination 
of the two sarcognomic charts printed in 
the book with passions, affections and psy- 
chic principles localized all over the body 
from the top of the head to the sole of the 
foot. 


Recollections of President Lincoln und 
his Administration. By L. E. Chittenden, 
his Regi:trar of the Treasury. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.50.) This volame, 
republished from Harper’s Monthly, is a 
fine example of the high-grade contributions 
to American history contained in our 
monthly magazines. Itis one of the most 
readable volumes which has been written 
on the Administration of the great President. 
It gives a noble and inspiring view of Mr. 
Lincoln and of the men who were associated 
with him. Some of its chapters are worthy 
to survive in the permanent literature of 
the country, as, for example, Chapter XXV, 
“The Making $10,000,000 of U. S. Bonds 
under Pressure.”” Not lessinterestiny, and 
even more important as a contribution to 
the unwritten history of the period, is Mr. 
Chittenden’s account of the circumstances 
which led to Mr. Chase’s resignation of the 
Treasury and Mr. Tessenden’s appoint- 
ment—while as a contribution to military 
history, Chapters XLIIL and XLIV, on 
Karly’s campaign against Washington in 
July, 1864, and Gen. Lew Wallace’s battle 
on the Monocacy, must be regarded as very 
unusual pieces of military writing. At all 
events, they seem to put General Early 
as a campaign reporter in a more hopeless 
situation than he was afterward forced 
into by Sheridan. The very high moral 
tone of the volume makes it an admirable 
book for young readers, who will fiod it as 
thriliiog and fascinating from their point of 
view as the grave historian and the critics 
will from theirs. The simplicity, honesty, 
integrity and patriotic devotion which 
breatnes through the volume are worthy of 
the great days and the great men to 
whom and to which it relates. 


Among recently published schoolbooks 
we mention The American Citizen, by 
Char.es F. Dole. (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.) This is a good book, designed to 
meet the growing demand for instruction 
in the public schools which shall train the 
moral side of characier and fit the scholars 
to be good and trustworthy citizens. We 
commend it to our readers as worth careful 
examination. It is a well-made book, com- 
piled iateiligently and with care. The 





{Information Readers, Number I, foods 
and Beverages, an attractive looking series, 
whose opening nomber is by E. A. Beal, 
M.D. (S8oston School Sapply Company, 
Boston, 60 cents), and a popular, illustrated 
volame such as would suit teachers who 
believe that children shoald be taught to 








read from readers which impart practical 
knowledge rather than from readers com- 
piled from examples of English style. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker is a collection 
of readings and recitations compiled by the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell 
and Lucy Elmina Anthony. (Coarles T. 
Dilliogham, New York. 50 cents.) The large 
proportion of selections from women asso- 
ciated in some form of the Woman’s Rights 
movement and bearing directly on that 
subject show that the Reader is compiled 
with the object of promoting that move- 
ment in the schools.——_—Marmion: A Tale 
of Flodden Field, by Sir Walter Scott, 
and The Alhambra, by Washington Irving, 
edited with notes for the use of schools, 
by Alice H. White, are the most recent ad- 
titions to the ‘‘Classics for Children”’ Series. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents per vol.) 


Spain and Morocco, Studies in Local 
Cclor. By Henry T, Finck. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $125.) Mr, 
Finck’s ingenious duodecimo on “Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty,’”’ gave indica- 
tion of original literary ability, which his 
volume on ** The Pacific Coast ”’ confirmed, 
and which now again appears iu the attract 
ive volume before us in yet riper develop- 
ment. There is a repose and entire absence 
of apparent effortin this volume ou Spain 
and Morocco, which contrast delightfully 
with the ambitious attempts of other 
travelers mot so well qualified. Mr. Finck 
limits himself to what fell under his own 
observation, and can afford to do so, as he 
has imagioation and power of literary 
style enough to make him, on the one hand 
an interesting observer, and onthe other 
an interesting narrator. He illumines bis 
narrative with bright touches of wit, as 
well as with those of a picturesque pen, 
and puts every chapter ona basis of sim- 
plicity, sincerity and truthfulness, which 
complete their charm. His book makes a 
round in Spain which takes the reader 
through the cities he most desires to know 
and gives then,in addition, a considerable 
number of glimpses at out of the way scenes, 
and people. The sameis true of Morocco. 
In both he seems to have carried away 
and reproduced the local color and flavor. 
We note that he still retains an eye for 
female beauty, as was to be expected of the 
author of ‘‘Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty.”’ 





Lessons from the Lives of Three Great 
Fathers with Appendices. By William 
Bright, D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $2 00) The basis of this volume 
is addresses delivered in the Cathedral at 
Oxford by the Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University. The 
addresses have been enlarged and scholarly 
notes added in the form of an appendix. 
The three Fathers are Athanasius, Augus 
tine and Chrysostom, who are studied in a 
broad catholic spirit for the solid support 
they furnish to sound Christian ideas and 
sound Christian living. In the Pretace the 
author refers to the common impression 
that it was the stady of the Faihers, so 
called, which led Cardinal Newman into 
the Roman Church. His whole book is an 
unintended but very sufficient confutation 
of this misleading and pernicious assump- 
tion which for the- first error in it surren- 
ders the Fathers to Rome and for the second 
deprives the Protestant world of the spirit- 
ual treasures contained in their lives and 
writings. Professor Bright’s Preface con- 
tains some noticeably acute and just 
observations on the process (as described 
by himself) which led Newman to Rome. 
They should nut be overlooked by readers of 
the book nor should the Notes which 
compose the full and scholarly Appendix. 


The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M , M.D. 
By Mary F. Eastman. (Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York. $1.50.) This life of the late 
Dr. Dio Lewis has been prepared at the de- 
sire and with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Lewis. It is such a lifeas Dr. Lewis would 
have wished written of him, laying empha- 
sis on the things he most valued and treat- 
ing at full length those things which 
received the most of his time, energy and 
thought. Toe biographic story is brief 
and soon told, more space is given to his 
sanitary plans and efforts, something to 
his anti-slavery activity, much more to his 
religous endeavors, but most of all to his 
efforts in behalf of Temperance, and par- 
ticularly in the organization and direction 
of the woman’s crusade against the rum- 
shop. 


Family Manners, by Elizabeth Glover, is 
ai2mo booklet in an earnest, cnatty and 
sensible style on the savagery lingering in 
the nature of people who claim to be civil- 
ized which leads them to be rade to their 
wives or husbands or other inmates of the 
home, ard in a way which would not be 








tolerated among strangers. The point of 
the book is well made, and it is developed 
in an attractive and effective manner. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Thirty 
cents.) By the same publishers, in the 
same style and atthe same price, Real 
Happenings, by Mrs. Mary B. Clafflin, are 
five pleasantly told little stories. One of 
them sketches the story of the founder of 
Boston University. 





..-From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have 
a second edition of Professor Briggs’s now 
famous Inaugural Address. It contains a 
considerabie amount of new matter in the 
form of additional notes and explanations 
called out by the controversy which has 
arisen over the address. This new matter 
is of great importance, as showing the in- 
terpretation Dr. Briggs puts on his own 
words and the sense he wishes them to bear. 
He is certainly entitled to the benefit of the 
light they throw on his position. 


Secret Prayer. By H.C. G. Moule, M.A., 
Principal of Ridley Hall and formerly Fel- 
low of ['rinity College, Cambridge. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 40 cents.) This 
pocket v: Jume is bused ona series of ad- 
dresses at the weekly devotional services of 
the University Church Society in the Lent 
term of 1888, at Cambridge (England). 
They are practical, very much to the point, 
and helpfal. 


We have before us Appleton’s Dictionary 
of New York and its Vicinity, just pub- 
lished in the thirteenth annual edition, re- 
vised to date and containing maps of New 
York and its Environs. (Price 60 cents.) A 
very handy Guide to the Metropolis.Thear 
rangement in Dictionary form brings the 
user in the most direct manner possible to 
the information he is looking for. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’s ** Memoir of Laurence 
Oliphant” will be brought out by a London 
publisher at once in two volumes. 





.. [tis said that, in various languages, 
100,000 copies of Captain Casati’s ‘‘Ten 
Years in Equatoria’’ have been sold. 


.--»The first edition of Mr. Juhn Fiske’s 
new work on the American Revolution 
was exhausted in advance of the day of 
publication. 


.."* With Gordon in China” is the title 
of a volume of letters by Lieutenant Lyster, 
an Englishman, soon to be published in 
London. 


..Mr. A. H. Miles is editing an exten- 
sive work on * The Poets and Poetry of the 
Century.” The book will be a huge an- 
thoiogy, and it is hoped to make the text 
critically accurate. - 


..Mr. George Saintsbury contributes to 
Macmillan’s Magazine for May an essay 
on English War Songs,and Mr. Arthur 
Symons one on Théodore de Banville. 


--Macmillan & Co. have in press, to be 
issued in June, ‘“‘ Renascence,”’ a volume of 
verse, with illustrations by Walter Crane 
In addition to the regular edition, a limited 
number of copies will be printed on Japan- 
ese paper. 


..-Houghton, Miffim & Co. will publish 
shortly the authorized “Life of Robert 
Browning,” by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. It 
will be in two volumes, which will contain 
anew portrait and a picture of the poet’s 
study. The same firm is also to bring out 
**Ryle’s Open Gate,”’ by Mrs. Susan T. 
Moore. 


.--According to a recently published 
official list of religious periodicals appear 
ing in Italy, the total of this class of litera- 
ture is 175, of which 159 are Roman Cathb- 
olic. This is a decrease within one year of 
2 in the total number and of 13 in the num- 
ber of Catholic papers. In Germany the 
bumber of religious journals is 360, of these 
245 are Protestant and 115 Catholic. 


..-In Germany there are no fewer than 
128 periodicals published in the interests of 
the propaganda of socialism. Of these 74 
are of a political character and 54 economic. 
Of the former class 27 are dailies, 23 appear 
three times a week, 7 twice a week, and 12 
are weeklies; 3 appear once in two weeks, 
one each month and one every six weeks. 
Of the second class, one is tri-weekly, 23 
are weeklies, 3 tri-monthlies, 23 semi month- 
lies and 4 monthlies. 


....The literature of Greenland, which is 
still very meager, has recently received an 
interesting addition. Missionary Spindler, 
who was compelled by sickness to bring his 
work on Greenland to a close, has composed 
a lengthy poem ia the language of the is- 
land. To this he has given the title ‘‘Kajar- 


‘ nack,” after the first Grepnlander converted 








to Christianity. It was circulated in man- 
uscript in Greenland end was everywhere 
warmly received. It is now being printed 
in Europe and will be used as a reading 
book in theschools of the island. 


...-The number of papers published in 
Germany is 6,206. In addition to these, 137 
papers in languages other than German 
appear in the Fatherland. The average 
life of the great majority of these publica- 
tions is only from ten to fifteen years; sixty- 
one German papers are a hundred years old 
and over. The phenomenal literary activity 
of Germany is apparent from the fact that 
there are no fewer than 7,660 book concerns 
in the Fatherland, an increase of 187 in the 
past twelve months. The establishments 
are scattered over 1,647 cities, towns and 
villages. 


...-The Knishnij Westnik (Book News), 
reports the literary activity of Russia for 
1890. According to its summaries, the total 
number of new books and new editions 
published during the last twelve months is 
4,114, to which must yet be added a special 
list of 244 of devotional works. Of these 
publications 46 were in philosophy, 56 ped- 
agogical, 455 philological, 639 in belles- 
lettres, 119 geographica!', 281 historical, 337 
in political ecouomy, 158 mathematical, 209 
military, 737 in tne natural sciences, 372 
medical, 131 in technical mechanics, 95 
agricultural, 152 juvenile, 410 popular 
works, 285 on arts, music, games, trades, 
etc., as also 234 manuals. 


.... The Cosmoporitan for June opens with 
anillustrated article on *‘Japanese Women,” 
by Henry T. Fink, showing in the reproduc- 
tion of the pictures, faces that give one a bet- 
ter opinion of Japanese beauty thanis to be 
derived from their oblong-eyed portraiture. 
Next we have a paper on the “Royal Arsen- 
al at Woolwich,” also profusely illustrated 
by ‘“‘ process’ reproductions. ‘‘Reminiscen- 
ces of Two Modern Heroes,” relates to Mr. 
Edison and Mr. Henry M. Stanley. Several 
of the anecdotes of Stanley are readable. “A 
Modera Municipality’’ relates to Dresden, 
and is probably the most useful article in 
this number. Other articles relate to Beau 
Brummell, Madame de Pompadour and 
Gustuve Doré. 


-——<>—- -—— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


La Grippe, and Its Treatment. For Geners! 
Reaaers. By Cyrus Edson. 6x44, pp. 44. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.............0-++ 

Maxims and 1 Gheanings trom the Writings cf H. 

. Liddon, D.D, Selected and arranged for 
Daly Use by C. M. >. 434x034, pp. 124. New 
York: Longmans, to eee. 

Preparation for Worship. A Series of Five Ad- 
dresses on the Last Answer in the Church 
Catechism. By F E. Carter, M.A. . 
RR Re 

An Inquiry into = Nature of Our ete 
Know.edge as Ma By W.S. Swayne, } 
Oxou. With Preface by the Bishop of suite: 
bury. 73435, pp. xxx,5>. The same........... 

Journal of Maurice de Gaérin. Edited by G.S 
frevectian. With a Biographical and Liter- 
ary Memoir by Saint-Beuve. Translated 
trom the [wentieth French Edition by 
Jessie r. Frothingham. 754x4%, pp. 1 
New \ork: Doda, Mead & Co 


Psaim Anthems. Compiled ty be A. Lafferty 
aud A. B. Morton. 104¢x7 191. Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.: United reste rian Board of 
Pubiication weessessccse cocccsccsevocsocseeesence 

Bible Study Made Pisin to Young Readers. 
The Rea Cord, rem Creation to Christ. 
By 38. B. Rossiter, D.D. 6x4, Pp. 177. 
York: Anson w. i. “Ral ndoiph & U@.........+. 

Sixth Arnual Report ef the leseam of Labor 
Sta.istics of the state of Connecticut for the 
Year Ending November 3th, is. Prinied 
by Order of the Legislature. 9x64. pp. 336. 
Hartford, Conn.: Press of The Case, Poon: 
wood and Brainard Co..........cccccssceesseee 

By Land and Sea. ag? - by Cogs Charles 
King, U. 8S. Arm 744x544, pp. 148. Pnila- 
deiphia, Penn.: ~ R. fametly a Co Sebesess 

A Little Irish Girl. By “The Duchess.” 754x5, p 
om Philaaeiphia, Pern.: J. B B. Ligeanes 
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New 


nenten to Farmers’ Sonus ou the Questions of 
the Day. Being *amiliar Ta.ks on Political 
Economy. By reety, 3. « hase, M D. 74ex5%, 
pp. ifs, New York: The Twontieth Ucdeas 
EE Hi Oitincicccdevcntine icesbtenscusnpatos 
The Re-strung Harp. Poems. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kead. 744x5te, pp. By Coidbrook 
Spripgs, Mass.: William Kead................ 
Leftto Themselves. Being thet rdealof Philip 
and Gerala. By tdward irenzus stevenson. 
749x544, Dp 323. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
In the Heart of the Storm. A Tale of Modern 
Chivalry. By Masweil Gray. 7x43, pp. 309. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.....  ........0. 
Balaam and His Master, and Other Sketches 
and S.ories. By Joel Chandler Harris. 7x5, 
Pp. 293. ork and Boston: Houghton, 
Ec densa sebdevees cndbach eusisibékebuenes 
Fourteen to ae a Binaketh Staart Poelps. 
Fe Gs DORON cececce: ¢ cuscendeccened 
Colonel Carter of Cartersvitie. Ry F. Ho ‘ee 
son Snith. With illustrations by 
Kemble and the Author. 744x5, pp. vi. 208. 
iced conde pecccehcoccdinnsaenses arabes 1% 
The Ameren i Kevolution. By John Fiske. In 
two volum 8x54¢. Volume |, pp. xxi, 344. 
Volume II, “ie. xii,#5. The sam 
Otte, the Kaige, aod Other Trans- ‘Missesipo 
Stories. Octave Thanet. V34x5, pp. 
The DMNA cits Nahentbtdnenddnctgi tote eadnta tas 
Elizabeth, Translated from the German of 
Marie Nathustus. By Mrs.M A. Shryock. 
7 pp. vit, 493. Philade! phia, Penn.: 
‘orter & Coates 
a — and Knight. An Historical Study in Fic- 
7 By pram W. Gunsaulus. la two vol- 
olume ij, pp. 365. Volume 
Ie — se “Chicago. ill: A. CO. MoeCiurg & 
In pon Heart of the Storm. By Maxwell Gray. 
Authorized Edition. 74¢x5, £2; 339. New 
York: The United States Book Co 
{tis Written. A Careful Study of ™~ Gospels 
as to allthe Words and Acts of Our Lord, 
oad Other Things Gases. ‘Therein 
Touching the oly Seriptarces of the Old 
Testament. a) T 8. Bacon, D.D. 4x51. 
pp. 107. new Yak: Witbur B. Ketwoham.. 
Origin, Purvose ana Destiny of “an; ons Philos. 
phy oO or the Three ak By 
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The English Constitution. wey Emile Routmy. 
Transi*ted by Is . Eaden. woes = 
my ag Taw 


Macwillan’ Py Fb odbvtha) ares <tprcscceneedeccece 


Grav Divs an4 Gold. Be Sd weep Winter. 5'¢x 
4, pp. xii, 353. The 
introgecticn to The Tohnntne Writings By 
m J. Gloar D.D. xth4, DD. xvii, 44 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Son¢....... 3 
David Cox and Peter De Wint. By Gilbert R. 
Redgrave. 7%{x53¢. pp. xii. 120. The same.. 
George Eliot. Matthew Arno'd, Browni~ c,. New- 
man. Essays and Reviewsfro~m The Athe- 
neum. A gonen Jacobs. 
152. The 
The murder iia Abroad, and Other 
Stories By yresk R. Stock on, 746x544, pp. 
Sle WI ND ccc cccccscobccccesccsbhtccassesee 
The Soblen ‘Gatien for 1891. The Peace of 
the Church. By Williom Reed Huntington. 
7% x54. pp, xiii,239. The same..... ........... 
Our Comnen Rirds and How to Know them. 
By John B Gran‘. with Sixty-four Plates. 
8x84, pp. 216, GUE, orasic+ccvndandiar tens 
Tee. Authority of Holv Srripture. An [nousnral 
adress. By Charles Augustus Briggs. D. 
a Edition. With Preface ard a 
dix contatningaditio al ——- and explan. 
tions. 8%x6, pp. 111. The sam 


The Evolution of Marriage.and of the Family. 
By Letourneau. 74¢x5, pp xviii, 373. 


7x4, op. aaey, 


A Question of Love. A Storvof Switzerland. 
cansiated by Annie R. #msey fri m the 
French of T. Combe. 7x44. pp ™ 
ton: Koberrs Bro 
A --¥ o Tet Tales. “By Arlo Bates: 
2 8a 
AViolin Obligaio, ‘And ther Stories. By Mar- 
earet Crosby. 734%. rp S821. Thesame..... 
Beyond the Bourne. epo'ts of a ‘l'raveller 
Returred from* The Undiscovered Coun- 
try.”” Sunmirted to the World hy Amos K. 
Fisre. ae pop. vi, 222. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert 


"NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


JUNE, 1891. 


“7x9, 











Peter Ibbetson. 
A Novel. By GxkoRGE DU MAURIER. 
First. With 14 illustrations by the Author. 
This story, Mr. du Maurier’s first venture in the 
flela of fiction, is one of peculiar psychological inter- 
est, involving many strange circumstances connected 
with dream-life. The Jlustrations are drawn by the 
author in his well-known and inimitable manner. 


Up the River Parana. 
By THEODORE CarLD. Illustrations and map. 
The ninth instalment of Mr. Child's series of papers 
on South America. 
Town and Village Covernment. 
By HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


Shows the practical advantages of placing the local 
affairs of each community entirely under the control 
of a popular primary assembly or town meeting. 


Some American Riders. 
By Colonel THFODORE AYRAULT DOpuE, U.S.A. 


Second Paper. Ijlustrated from paintings by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Part 


The Warwickshire Avon. 
By A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Second Paper. 2% 
iilastrations drawn by ALFRED Parsons, * 
The Technique of Rest.. 
By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

A practical paper of especial interest and value to 
busy workers who feel thatthe a.:ount of nervous 
force at their disposal is in danger of being over- 
taxed. 

The Royal Chateaux of the Loire. 
By Lou:s FRECHETTE. With 9 illustrations. 


The Failure of David Berry. 
A Story. By SARAH ORNE JEWos!T. 


Lonoon—Afterthe Romans. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


The story of the fall of Augusta, or Komen London, 
An ingenious and satisfactory solution of a question 
upon which history bas shed but little light. 


In the “‘ &tranger People’s” Country 
AStory. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Part Sixth. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

Wessex Folk. 


By THomas Harpy. 
by CHARLES GREEN. 


Part Fourth. Illustrated 


Poems. 
By WILL CARLETON, LouIs® C. MOULTON, ELIz- 
ABETH STODDARD, and GEORGE HoRTON. 


The Editorial Departments 
Conducted, as usual, by GEorGE WILLIAM CuR- 
TI8, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, W. Y. 
Just Published. 


Tourmalin’s Time Cheques. 


A new story bv F. ANSTEY, author of ‘Vice 
Versa,” * Tone Giaut’s Robe, etc. 16mo. 
Half cloth, with specialiy designed cov- 
er, 50 cents. 


The Maid of Honor. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. No. 72, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 00; paper. 50 cents. 

“ The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of 
being based upon some actual sory of crime and 
wilt be read with unbrokeu interest.’’—Gra phic. 

“It mey safely be said that up to the last page 
tne reader's attention ie not allowed to flag.’ 
Atheneum. 





~The 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


D, APPLETON & 00., 
1,3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEw YORK. 
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With Liszt for My Master 


By ETELKA WILLHEIM ILLOFSKY 





A Valuable Article for Every Piano Student 
SEE MAY NUMBER OF 
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write for this series, including 


EMMA JUCH 
CHRISTINE NILSSON 
SIMS REEVES 
MADAME ALBANI 
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Musical Helps and Vocal Hints 


bat 

A yt success of the articles ‘‘ Musical Helps and Vocal Hints,’’ 
published in the JourNaL, has encouraged the Editor to 

fe. for an entire series of articles which will take up every 

N) point that may enter into the aspirations of music- loving girls, 


or those interested in the voice. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 


Wea THe Lapies’ Home Journat will be mailed 
to any address from now to January, 1892, 
balance of this year, on receipt of only 50 Cts. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Ladies Home Journal 
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The best-known singers will 


ANNIE LOUISE CARY 
MINNIE HAUK 

MARY HOWE 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
SIGNOR CAMPANINI 
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A Gra Off A #5 Etching 
er. for only 30 ets. 

1 en vy Of O10. we will send every 
reader ment .oning this urna who remi's only 30 
cents FE ee note) two specivren numbers 
of TH — one 2 the following beauti- 
ful Ktchings by famous artist-etchers “LApY 
WITH A KABBIT,” or “PORTR«~IT Of CATHARINE 
LoO#ILLARD WOLFE,” by Robert fF. Blum. “SILVER 
CorFat POT SET WITH ROUGH PEARLS,” or “ THE 
FRITSCBE EWER,” or “ JOMN QUINCY ADAMS AT 
STIXT“LN” or *‘ JAPANESE aw ee aa ¥, 
BRONZE SwWORD-GUARD,” by ney L. Smith: 
* BARY t’S V#NU~ AND JUNO,” or ‘Coduenus Ine. 
STAND,” or” JAP 4+sNeSeE IVORY Hoss, GLass Wa- 
TER-POT, ,Br onzk JAR.” by Otto H. Bacher. “Hes 
*by William Hole The entire set is beau- 


$50 tor $3. 
STU DI sent on receipt 0, ont 
goo-Bate che price usually asked 


mited. 
The Studio Publishing Co., 864 B’way.N 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 


our ent ng R BOOKS. 
splendidterms«to workers. Send for ilLu-tra- 
ted Circulars'oA merican Publishing Go. Hart- 
ford. Conn.. Boston St Louis or Jincinna 


v.Y¥. 








ACALM REVIEW OF THE INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS OF PROF. CHARLES A, 
BRIGGS. 

By EDWARD D. MORRIS. 8vo paper. 25 cents. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


38 West Twenty-Third street, New York. 


Wewerarre. DVERTISING. 
ora 30 Cents. 
g. P. ROWELL & 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS... 


gton’s Countv Seat Liat. Pittaburgh. New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ARYRE -TROOTH CING & RHO) AP Rroadwae NV 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


and Tunes for Charcb Worship. 
ve) To &0O.. 751 BRreadway, N.Y 


MUSIC. 
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& BIGLO 
81 Randolph St.,Chicage. 76 East 9th St.. Sew York. 


HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 
THE CuILDREN'S JUBILEE, 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 


oneaGem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts 


John J. Hood 


MiaNas oataNay avaNAY aNaNas | atatat 


J ’ CHURCH co, Masic Publisbers, Cineinnatl 0. 
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EDUCATION. 


TIAN _ 


OSTON UN IVERSIT Y 


SCHOOL OF LAW, 


Enlarged quarters. New Librar Largest. Fac- 
Free a he oT SNE, ‘Dean, Opens 


tober Dean. 
10 Ash urton Place. Boston, +e 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Engi sh. Anglo-Saxon, 
Freoch, Old French, Italian, spanish, man, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Belenre, Physics, Chemistry. Bio:o, vs 
and tectures on Phi'osophy. 2 penam. with 
Sargent’s appira'us complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek. English, i hemation History, and 
Biology. Fr prograin. address as above. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY eiccation® sr 


education 
young women. Buildings unsurpassed tor comfert 
and health. Full corpscompetent teachers Year« om. 
Mmences Sept ¥,1831_ Forcircularsand admis fon epi 

to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Prin., Bradford, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo., 24th. Saaty application should be 
made forrooms Ad 
Secretary of college, “Haverford College P.O., Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


(Formerly Metropoliten Conservatory.) 

A pleasant Home partment is open for the ac- 
commedation or ladies from a distence This school 
has no equa! for thoroughness of instruction and the 
abso'ute safety of its methods. Dudlev Rack. 
President; Hi. W. Greene, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Send for circular. 

a Bp and 21 + ast ‘14th &t., New York. 


MOUYy HOLYOKE SEMINARY | 
th diploma. Taborato ries 

















aod erie cource with 
Cabinets Art on alerT Library. ¥iftv-fifth 
September I7th, 1891. Board and tuition a year. 
Mrs -E.S . MEAD, President, South Hadley Mass. 


~ New VorkK, NEW Yorx -Crry, 7 WEST STH ST. 


PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Giris. Re-opens 
September 25d Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A M., Principals 


Miss 8tevenson’s Home School for Girls, 
32 Maple Grove. Merristown, N. J., 
re-ovens September 2th. Little girls in need o 
bomwe care and person:! attention are received into 
the family. Best instruction in music, English aod 
foreign languages given. 
Wylex SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, 
Mass. Prepares bovs for any co'lege or sc ien- 
. e. open Sept, 10th, 1891. "New laboratories 


and 
anal bui pry hented by steam, Addres 
Kev. WM. GALLAGHER. Principal. 


SPECIMEN COPTES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending them at No, 251 
Broadway, N. Y..on a postal card. the 
name and address to which ne would like 
the paper sent, 
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EFFECT OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


Wak in Europe’is at any time possible, 
The recent purchase and shipment of gold 
has ‘been explained in part as due toa 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future 
arising from the apprehension of a Euro- 
pean war, in which alJl the great powers 
might find themselves involved. That 
such a calamity to the human race may 
be averted is a Christian wish; yet there 
are some among us who would welcome 
a general European war because of the 
greater profi.s which it is supposed would 
thereby accrue to the farmers and mer- 
chants of the United States. Putting the 
matter upon this its lower ground, what 
would be the probable results to us of a 
severe or prolonged conflict abroad? 

That one result would be an immediate 
advance in the prices of our breadstuffs, 
admits of nodoubt. Thestanding armies 
of Germany, France, Italy or England, 
would at once be increased by the re- 
serves, so as practically to bring into the 
field the majurity of the able-bodied men. 
These vast numbers would require food, 
while at the same time the usual force of 
agricultural workers would be diminished 
by the levy for troops, The nation in- 
volved would thus find a demand for 
more wheat or rye in the face of a de- 
crease in the bome supply. If the sup- 
posed war was at all general, the same 
causes and results would obtain in all the 
countries concerned. All would turn for 
breadstuffs to the nation which could 
supply them most easily—namely, the 
United States. A rapid rise in the prices 
for our grain would be inevitable. Those 
farmers or traders who had large crops or 
stocks would reap the benefit of such an 
advance. 

Simultaneously with this purchase of 
our breadstuffs would come a sale by 
Eurep’ans of the American securities 
held by them. This would pay for the 
wheat bought, tho that would not be the 
reason for the sales. Every foreigner 
would rather invest his money at home 
at anything like equal profits. Enoglish- 
men and Germans do not hold our brew- 
ery or railroad bonds or stocks because 
they prefer these to their own, but 
because of the greater advantages. A 
war in Europe would open up avenues of 
profit which remain closed in times of 
peace. A Frenchman who should sell 
his American holdings ard invest the 
proceeds in wheat would greatly enlarge 
his profits; and so with purchases of 
many other things. Hence foreigners 
owning American securi'ies would send 
them at once to the United States for sale. 
How large these sales would be and how 
long we could go on furnishing the 
money to purchare the securities must 
be a matter of opinion merely. It is 
probable, however, that few of us realize 
how large a part in our national prcs- 
perity is played by the money of Euro- 
peans, or how serious in its effects upon 
us would be the withdrawal at once of 
any large amount of that foreign capi- 
tal. At least we may be certain that 
stocks and bonds, railroad or industrial, 
would fallin price very greatly upon our 
exchanges, without regard to the in- 
trinsic merits of the properties them- 
selves. 

Should the war be prolonged there 
must in time follow a check upon foreign 
purchases of our wheat. The causes for 
this would be more complicated and 
work themselves out moreslowly. Inter- 
national trade is founded upon barter, or 
an exchange of products. This is true 
whethor the exchange is made directly be- 
tween the countries conc: rned or indirect- 
ly through other nations. If Germany, for 
illustration, should eontinue to need sup- 
plies of food for ber large armies, she 
must pay for them either in exports of 
her own production or in gold, If it 
should happen in the stress of severe war 
that her production of exportable articles 
should be reduced, she would cease to 
buy foreign breadatuff:, feeding her sol- 
diers upon inferior food; for payments of 
foreign bills in coin would toon stop. All 
income and no outgo of excbargeable 
products would soon end in national 
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bankruptcy.. Thus the continuance of 
sales of American breadstuffs abroad 
would depend upon easy payments for 
the same, through return goods or gold. 
But long before an actual stoppage of in- 
ternational trade could happen, the diffi- 
culties occasioned by a European war 
would register themselves in sudden and 
violent fluctuations in the price of all im- 
portant articles of commerce. 

The disturbances in all values would 
havea most important effect upon us. 
Nation.) prosperity is best promoted by 
the even flow of all trading. Unexpected 
and unforeseen, but constantly recurring 
advances and declines in values of crops 
or of manufactured goods play havoc 
with business. It is true that such times 
are harvests for the speculators. For- 
tunes may be made and lost by those who 
risk the hazard, not necessarily of the 
dice but of the more speculative lines of 
business, and the number of such would 
be much increased. Yet for the great 
mass of the people such a state of things 
would mean only loss. We must not 
think that such evils could exist abroad 
and we be prosperous in America. The 
world is too closely bound together in 
trade for that; for while distress in Europe 
would at first advance prices here for im- 
portant articles, yet in the end their in- 
jury would become ours and we, to a 
greater or less extent, would suffer with 
them. A great war in Europe would 
therefore harm the United States more 
than it would do us good. A few whoby 
good judgment or accident were in posi- 
tion to reap speculative profits, would of 
course be benefited, but the nation as a 
whole would in the end be a loser. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the persistent 
speculator is usually ruined at last, and 
the same thing is true of those who by 
reason of any great disturbance in the 
world’s commerce, are unwilling specula- 
tors in the lines of trade usually consid- 
ered conservative. Beyond a temporary 
advantage to a few, thereforé, we must 
conclude that the interests of commerce 
and trade, no less than of religion and 
humanity, require peace. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE course of the stoek market during 
the last week has been governed altogether 
by the changing aspect of the financial 
situation. Prices are again lower all 
around, but the only important losses 
were in sugar and Louisville and Nashville, 
both of which were subjected to severe 
pressure at the hands of the bears. The 
traders operated extensively on the short 
side, and the short interest assumed 
larger proportions. The market was gen- 
erally in a very sensitive condition, but 
the fact was frequently remarked that it 
responded to favorable influences fully as 
well as toadverse ones. An illustration 
is furnished by the sharp rally which was 
in progress at the close, following the 
announcement of an unexpectedly favor_ 
able bank statement. Itis thought thay 
the foreign holdings of stocks were in- 
creased during the week, or it may be 
more correctly said that the London short 
interest has been reduced. On one day 
London bought over 50,000 shares of its fa- 
vorites,and the total purchases for the week 
will reach 75,000 shares. This amount will 
probably be reduced one-half by the spas- 
modic selling for foreign aecount. St. 
Paul was the bull card; not that it closes 
higher, but it is evident that it was taken 
in hand by a strong clique and supported 
for the effect on the balance of the mar- 
ket. The clique is a strong one, for any 
ordinary pool must have gone to pieces 
under the pressure brought against it. 
The exports of gold to London aggregated 
$8,000,000, and the movement promises to 
be continued, tho perhaps on a more mod- 
erate scale. As far as can be determined 
on this side of the water, the outward 
movement of gold is the only remaming 
obstacle to an old-fashioned bull market. 
The foreign financial situation is being 
closely watched for signs of the discon- 
tinuance of the drain. One thing is cer- 
tain, however—that the greater the ex- 
ports now the more substantial will be the 
foundation laid for an improvement here 
when the tide finally turns, as it must do 
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before long. Crops abroad are admittedly 

poor, and those in this country seldom 
have promised better at this period of the 
seasop. This being the case, and with 
considerable stocks of foreign goods on 
our hands, the nature of the trade bal- 
ance a little later in the season can easily 
be imagined. The gold now going abroad 
is being purchased by the Bank of Eng- 
land, which has again advanced its bid 
for American eagles, tho not publicly ad- 
mitting that it has done so. The fact that 
the United States have furnished Europe 
with $40,000,000 of gold, at a time when 
financial conditions almost everywhere 
outside of this country are so disturbed, 
must have produced a lasting impression 
upon the foreign mind; and when the 
turn comes we will reap our reward in 
an increased demand for our securities 
for foreign investment, they being pre- 
ferred to European and South American 
Government issues, which have proved 
such disastrous risks, The money which 
we have sent abroad has been obtained 
from the West and South, very little loss in 
our surplus bank reserve having resulted. 
No importance, however, should be at- 
tached to the allegations of some misin- 
formed parties that the banks of this city 
are receiving special deposits from West- 
ern banks, and are guaranteeing large 
rates of interest on the same. The flow 
of money to this point has been a per- 
fectly natural one, but heavier thus far 
than in some previous seasons. 


Current returns of railroad earnings 
are fairly good. Exceptions must be 
made in the cases of the last monthly 
statements of the Union Pacific and 
Atchison, and it is expected that Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy’s April report will 
be nearly as poor as that for March. De- 
creases, however, in gross as well as net 
returns, are exceptions, and not the rule. 
For the month of April 150 roads show 
an increase of 43 per cent. in gross earn- 
ings as compared with last year. Toa 
proper appreciation of the favorable na- 
ture of this statement it is necessary to 
recall that the month of April, 1890, was 
an exceptioually good one for the roads, 
in fact about the best of the year, the in- 
crease in that month reaching 14 per 
cent. Large losses this year would not 
have been surprising, for there was very 
little grain to move. 





The coal trade is not lacking in encour- 
aging features, and prices of anthracite 
may be advanced this week from 10 to 
25 cents per ton. The production of coal 
in April exceeded the two million allot- 
ment by 816,693 tons, or 41 per cent. In 
spite of this fact, however, the stock of 
coal at tidewater decreased 73,000 tons 
during April. indicating a larger demand 
for consumption and for stocking. The 
outlook fer the anthracite trade has not 
for many months been as encouraging as 
at present. 


The loan market was active and firm, 
but not stringent. The banks and trust 
companies were out of the market, but 
there were large offerings of the unem- 
ployed balances of private bankers. Call 
loans on stock collateral were made at 
rates ranging between 24 per cent. and 7 
per cent., averaging about 44 per cent. 
In the department of time loans a firmer 
tone was noticed, for thirty to sixty 
days loans on choice collateral were at 5 
@5+ per cent., and for sixty days to six 
months the rate was 54@6per cent. The 
foreign bankers supplied most of the de- 
mand for time loans which at times was 
quite urgent. Borrowers are again com- 
plaining of being obliged to sign gold 
notes in negotiating time loans, guaran- 
teeing the payment of the principal in 
gold at maturity. The lenders have a 
perfect right, of course, to insist upon 
such guarantee, but its immediate effect 
is to create distrust. Commercial paper 
has been slow of sale, and there is no de- 
mand for lines that will not discount at 6 
percent. or less. Country banks were 
the only buyers. 





Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 16th, 1891: 


Harlem. .......-cccce. 100 
Imp’rs’ & Traders’... 545 
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| profits of about ten thousand dollars, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 16. May 9% Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $398,579,200 $40,021,400 Dec. $4,442,200 
Specie. ....0..000 64,384,100 68,159,200 Dec. 3,715 100 
Legal tenders 40 155.500 =. 37,509,300 Inc. 2,645,200 
Deposits......... 398.507.00  403.618.200 Dec. 5,111,200 
Circulation. .... 3,437,900 3,480,900 Dec. 43,00 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Bpecie........+.. $64,384,100 $68,159,200 Dec. $3,775.10) 
Legal tenders.. 40,155,500 37,509,300 Inc.. 2,646,200 
Total reserve... $104,539,600 $105,658,500 Dec.$1,128,900 
Reserve requ’d 














against dep’ts 99,626.75) 100,904,550 Dec. 1,277,800 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 4,912,850 4,768,950 Inc. 148,900 
Excess of reserve May 17th, 1890..............5 2,012,875 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
6s, 1891. Registered.... .......... eseeccoses 100 
#43. 1291, Coupon ... --101 
4s, 1907, Registered... 11% LOK 
do. ex-stamped. 18g = 19h 
4s, 1907, Coupon....... ‘ lS Wik 
do. ex-stamped.. - 1184 





1194 
Currency 6s, 1896.... eve 


Currency 6s, 1896 . 112% 
Currency 6s, 1897.. 14% 
Currency 6s, 1898 116% 
CUBE GA, TIT, Koveccccccscccccosccses ove 11834 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The par of sterling exchange is 4.86.6. 
The market for sterling was steady but 
dull. The rates for actual business were 
as follows, viz.: Sixty days 4.834@4,84, de- 
mand 4.88@4.88}, cables 4.883@4.89. Com- 
mercial bilis were 4.824@4,824. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


... Medad W. Stone was, until his 
death a few months since, President of 
the American Dock and Trust Company. 
He issued and used for his own benefit 
cotton certificates, his defalcations 
amounting to about $40,000. 


...-Several of the large flouring mills 
of Minneapolis formed a combination on 
the 12th inst. with a capital of nearly 
three millions of dollars. This is the larg- 
est combination of flouring mills in the 
world with the exception of the Piils- 
bury-Washburn English Syndicate. 


....The North Texas National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, is increasing its capital 
steck and is offering the increase at the 
exact book value, $125 ashare. This bank 
has earned an average of 14.4 per cent. on 
its capital stock since its organization and 
pays five per cent. regular dividends. 


....It is proposed to build a water-power 
canal from the Niagara River at Tona- 
wanda to Lockport and thence to Olcott 
in New York State where it will empty 
into Lake Ontario. It is supposed that 
by this cana] a tremendous water power 
of between two hundred thousand and 
three hundred thousand horse power will 
be developed at Lockport and Olcott, 


....There has been a large decrease in 
exports of breadstuffs during the past 
year, as will be seen by the following ta- 
bles, which include about 97 per cent. of 
exports of breadstuffs from all parts of 
the country: 


‘ a $12,373,827 
Month ending April 30th....... ‘uss ae 15,543,912 
oe 42,820,540 

Four months ending April 30th / 1890..... 57,519,939 
Ten months ending April 30th. $1891..... 97,626,158 


{1890.....126,170,289 

...-The Great Northern Railway is 
building a line to the Pacific coast, and it 
is stated has decided to cross the Cascade 
Mountains of the Natchez Pass. The 
Northern Pacific had the Natchez Pass in 
consideration some years ago but finally 
decided not to use it and have now 
turned over their maps, surveys and 
plans to the Great Northern. 


....The Crawford County, Pennsylva- 
nia, Grand Jury on the 12ih inst. found 
three indictments for embezzlement 
against ex-State Senator George B. Dela- 
mater and his sons ex-State Senator 
George W. Delamater and Thomas A. and 
Victor M. Delamater. The first three 
named were members of the banking firm 
which failed for $1,000,000 last winter, 
while the last named was the Cashier. 

....-Sioux City, lowa, has a very large 
number of fivancial institutions. One of 
the latest organized, the Northwestern 
National Bank, began business on the 
second of February, 1891, and by its re- 
port of May 4th, shows on a capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars, undivided 
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This certainly looks as if banking in 
Sioux City were a profitable business. 

....The United States Supreme Court 
last week rendered an opinion 1n the case 
ofthe Pullman Palace Car Company 
against the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania providing in effect that the Car 
Company should pay the taxes on its prop- 
erty within the State, the amount on 
which it was to be assessed to be found by 
ascertaining the proportion which the 
number of miles of road within the State 
over which the company’s cars ran bore 
to the total number of miles in the 
United States over which they ran, and 
then tlividing the capital stock of the 
company by the proportion. 


....Oa Tuesday of last week Messrs. 
Levy Brothers & Company, wholesale 
clothing manufacturers at 610, 612 and 
614 Broadway, were closed by the Sheriff. 
Their liabilities will probably amount to 
$1,000,000, One of the partners was de- 
clared insane caused by his financial difti- 
culties, This is the same firm which 
failed in 1883 for $2,225.000. They then 
paid the majority of their creditors in 
full and settled with the rest for fifty 
cents on the dollar. Charges are made 
that the firm have been placing large 
amounts of money out of reach of their 
creditors in addition to making false state- 
ments of their condition. 


....Ltis reported that a couple of Ameri- 
cans bave obtained contracts from the 
Governments of Brazil and Bolivia for the 
completion of a railroad between those 
two countries begun some fifteen years 
ago and abandoned. It is stated that they 
have obtained concessions of a tract of 
land the entire length of the road ten 
miles wide on either side. This tract is 
entirely undeveloped forests of the most 
valuable woods, and passes through the 
portion of countries drained by the 
Madeira River. When completed this 
road will furnish Bolivia with a railroad 
to the navigable waters of the Madeira 
and Amazon Rivers. Its present only 
outlet fur transportation is by the Pacific 
Ocean. 


....The Bradstreet Company has for 
more than a year past been investigating 
the causes of business failures, and the 
resifits for 1890 are given in the table 
below. These results are exceedingly in- 
teresting, and those of succeeding years 
will furnish a basis of comparison mak- 
ing them of practical value. 

BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, CLASSI- 
FIED AS TO CAUSES. 
FaILures DugeTO No. ; Assets. , Liabilities. 








Incompetence ......... | 2,005 $10,656,524) $21,545,526 
Inexperience .......... | G6L1|) 1,951,933, 3,562,065 
Lack of capital........ | 4,052) 28,001,048) 45,818,994 
Reckless granting of; | 

i incbuadenedeees | 6f2) 3,935,656 7,204,055 
Failures of others..... -| 257; 9,746,954, 20,790,648 
Personal extravagance! 232) 1,265,67u, 2,626,381 
Neglect of business....; 39u) 1,228,198) 2,411,502 
Undue competition....| 246) 1,285,549 = 2,194,551 
Disaster, or commercial! | } 

GMB. 5 ooscccccccconse 1,855} 28,627,846, 42,650,814 
Speculation outside... | 604) 8,917,424) 19,616,481 
Fraudulent disposition.; 416 1,604,825! 6,612,069 


...-George Lewis, a Negro, was con- 
victed of forgery and confined in the 
United States Military Prison at Lansing, 
Kansas. Having been at one time a sort 
ofa clerk in the War Department at 
Washington and being a skillful penman 
he was employed in the office of the 
prison where his duties consisted partly 
in writing letters and sending out drafts 
for prisoners for the purchase of small 
articles. In February last he raised adraft 
of $1.00 to $20,000 and sent it to a bank in 
Richmond, Va, forcollection. This bank 
advanced $250 on it, and it was forwarded 


_to a New York Bank and charged in the 


regular way. The forgery was soon after 
discovered, and Mr. George Lewis will, 
at the expiration of his present sentence, 
be promptly arrested and arrainged on 
another charge of forgery. 


...-In the course of many years we 
have heard of one or two assignees of 
estates who have paid one hundred cents 
on a dollar; but they are very rare indeed, 
and are entirely eclipsed by Mr. William 
Nelson Cromwell, assignee of Messrs. 
Decker Howell & Company, bankers, who 
failed last November. The referee has filed 
@ memorandum in the Supreme Court 
highly praising Mr. Cromwell’s manage- 
ment of the firm’s affairs, and says: 


‘*The agssignors were ihdebted in large 
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amounts to numerous individuals, firms 
and corporations, and it seemed probable, 
not only that nothing would be left * 
them of the wealth = they jus 
previous to the panic, but that their necaie. 
ors would have been satisfied with a meager 
dividend on their claims.- Instead of this, 
however, the assignee. in the course of his 
six months’ administration, has paid to each 
creditor what he is pleased to call a ‘divi- 
dend,’ consisting of the full amount of each 
claim with interest, and has also increased 
the value of the trust estate, above the 
amount at which it was inventoried, nearly 
two million dellars. This result has been 
produced Le | by a re-action from the de- 
pressed value of many of the securities, but 
also and principally, by the good judg- 

ment and business ability exercised by the 
assignee in his management of the trust 
reposed in him.”’ 


...-The Census Bureau has endeavored 
to obtain information concerning the in- 
debtedness of the world for 1880 and 1890, 
The following figures show tne debt less 
sinking fund: 





1890, 1880, 
Foreign nations......./ $25,636, 175,340, /$23,481,572,185 


United States......... 915,962,112! 1,922°517 9364 
States and Territories. | 223, 107,88 "290; 26, 
OOURIIEB 60-000. 0+ 0c0-01 141,950,845 124,11 5,027 





Tne following tables give the debt less 
sinking fund. and the per capita debt for 
the years 1880 and 1890 of the nations 
from which reports have been received, 
exclusive of the debts of their respective 
dependencies: 





| Debt Less Sinking Fund. 


















1880. loyu, 
Austria-Hungary ,....... Frere 572) $2,866 339,539 
Belgium ...... we ccecee «++, 272,949,276) 480,5"4,099 
ND ence cannne xennees | 4,274,782.478| 4,446,793.398 
German Empire roper), No report 77,577,719 
Great Brit’n and Ireland) 3,577,746,690 3,350,719,563 
Greece 51,079, 3492 107,306,518 
2,014,287,932 2,824,826,329 
| $45,073,815) 305,727,816 
| 117,193,728} 118,616,675 
-»| 882,440,317) 430,589,858 
..| No report 1,711,206 
oe 3,315,953,009) 3,491,018,074 
| ¥,593,209,252| 1,251, 453, 696 
a 56,55 ,435, » 64,220,807 
17,543,837 15,978,752 
5,313,299 1,912,925 
191,520,600! 517,278,200 

Debt Per 
Capita. 
1830. | 1830. 

Austria- aeangany - wibbedganene psese ca $58 72) $7u 84 
BOIBIEM. «occ cccccccevccccscs scoccccee| 49 32; 63 10 
DE re iadhas ects trecbaesoceuses | 118 47] 116 85 
German Empire isis beubebeacetes notes 1 57 
Great Britain and Ireland........... 101 52} 87 79 
GEOCOB cc. ccc ccccccccccccccce: 28 49 06 
Di dodsteciecdiswescsscts.ochohbepe 70 78; 7616 
Japan 965; 783 
Mexico. 11 83| 998 
Netherlands . 95 31) 95 56 
PGs coscodeopacees cove 423 
i teuienetnccecsmacsese 38 85, 3070 
DORR igs sis 60 06in0 tins cccccévosectossce 155 87; 73 85 
nce bcdweeescane coeebeeneronde 32 89) 18 53 
 Atevhveniaccradebonartiedesas 965, 713 
EEE 26 872 
SE dibus cute sibe<tse-s= ntuneusees 89 0S! 75 08 





Debt per capita of the United States. 
including State, Municipal and Coun- J 1880. .$46 58 


Es oc'c-00skblebedsodescbunscexass | 1890.. #0 46 

....-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Rea] Estate Exchange. on the 
12th and 13th inst., were the following 
Jots: 


$80.000 N. Y., L. and W. Rd. Co. first 6s, due 
1921, 129, 
20 shares N. Y; C. and H. R. Rd.. 101% 


$5.000 Prescott and Arizona Central second 
mort. income 6s, 5 per cent. 
32 shares New London and Northern Rd., 15544. 
10 shares Brooklyn Trust Co.. 
500 shares Ohio Central Rd. Co. ° 195, 
90 shares Iliinois Central Rd. Co 
10 shares Continental Ins. Co., ee 
30 shares Morris and Essex Rd. Co., 147. 
100 shares North. Pac. teduction Co., 50. 
400 The Harlem Club second mort. és, 80. 
Morris 
shares N. Y. m . 
150 snares C. and FP. W. Rd. pref., 15436. 
60 shares L. S. and M. 8. Rd., 109%. 
30 shares L. 8S. Ry. Co, 10844. 
60 shares Albany and Susquehanna Rd.., 168. 
10 shares Kenss. and Saratoga Rd., 18054. 
242% shares Del. and Hudson Canal Co., 132}4. 
i) shar es f American Express Company, 11344. 
.000 L. 8. and M.S. second mort. 7s, i. 
2,000 Jefferson Railroad Company 5s, 100. 
en 1.000 Albeny and Susque. Rd. Co. 7s, 124%. 
000 el. and Had. Canal Co.7s, due 1917, 


“0 009 Ohio and Miss. Rd. Co. 7s, due 1898, 110. 
$4,000 C. and Nw. Ry..Co. gen. cons. gold 7s, 


M. and St. P. Ry. Co. (Southern 
Minn. Div.) first mort. reg. 6s, due 1910, ML. 
10 shares Continental insurance Co., ¢: 
4i phares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 77 4. 
, Pe shares Ches. and Ohio Rd. Co., first 
pref., 44. 
25 shares St. Lawrence Fibre Pulp Om $19. 
25 shares Central Pacific Rail 
19 shares Oid Dominion Steamship Cc 0. 81%. 
DIVIDEND. 
....The American Express Company 
has oeclared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, payable July 2d. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 16 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.EZS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
-LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








Investment 
Securities. 











CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 


oke; in can be made by investing at once in Koaa- 
ncrease of population and values unprece- 
ted. Refer to all Bank: ~ of Roanoke. ill be 
pm to answer all corres: ne ence. 

FRANCIS B. MP & CO.. Roanoke. Va 


BANK STOCKS. 
THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS, 
is increasin: x, capital from $500.0900 to 








$I, 000.0 its surplus from $100,000 
"*: 4 - undivided profits from 
$25,000 to 1g, am 


Subscriptions to ae oe stock are solicited at 
$125 per share, being exact book value. This vank has 
never earned less than 14 rer cent. per annum net, since 
its org ‘nization. The investment will return youa 
semi-annual osne of five per cent free of taxes. 

Address BLANKENSHIP, President, 

DALLAS, TEXAS, 

Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEBRAS KA 
LOAN a2» zEUas Nous 
TINGS, NEBRA 
Capital,’ $500.00 + ant ah $135,000. 








nished iPdoetrea’ Corresp req Write 

tory ee 

& ~ CLARK s. E. C.WEB: TER, Treas. 
a. ‘McELHINNEY. Vice-Pres. C.P.WEBSTER,Cashier 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell ell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 

Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Loren, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. 


INS ES ae BE- 
FORE INVESTING YOUR We 
have loaned money for our mavy customers for 
nfteen years, on first mortgages, without a dol.ar 
of loss in principal) or interest to any one of them, 
and can now offer first-class Real Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
security back of them. 

Write for eastern «nd _ western references ae to 
facts nein set forth. We can make you mo; 

MAKSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is peptsiy growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 


Sees of = country. Augusta County is the richest. 


Virgin 

ctauntum is the largest x 4 in the Valley of Vir- 
ou. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 





x) 

WILLIAM WIRTHENRY Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

ULUTH’S wonderf.l growth aod rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in eee. banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Rail and munufacturing, dur- 
ing the past y: year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the Cnited States. The present year is 
full of yO to sate ung city, and will prove the 
best in its history e do # strictly commission 
BA, and have a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 

HENRY & DULANY. Duluth, Minn. 


THE ia Sy eT eENT co. 


S$ MOINES, IOWA. 
vane Faip ue $140,000. 

Choice Investments in the most conservative | a 
in the West. Six Per ‘Cont. Guaranteed First_Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 

ore successfu We Pension ~ om for EE tranny 

EORGE H. bs bale Presid 

BERT P. MAYNAKD. Secretary. 


MISSOURI Hh ke COMPANY, 








Lice sake pasinese in +o Yo 
This Com pany has $2U0,0U0. paid up Ciel, and is 


doing strict 
LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superintentendent of 
Insurance of Missouri as security for policy holders. 

Acts as Executor aud Trustee of estates,and makes 
a speciality of managing Church and Endowment 
Funds etc. wre re particulars. 


. . asu 
i O. A. CRANDALL, President. 


6% Mortgage Investments 73+ 
he and Sn i 





aa = L terests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances ae in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on application. 


MACMASTES & BIRRELL, 
a 
Portiand Savings Bank k Hae. “Portland, Or. 


SUMMER COTTAGES. 











FURNISHED COTTAGE Fa LET AT 
serena, sotied witn water and ser pe 
ry jo 

tems. Rent moderate. Address Owner,Box 2381, N.Y. 





CENTRAL LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


DES | MOI IOWA, 
REFERENCE: © omica ational Bank Y. 
@ PRR CENT MORTGAGE BONDS 

he security for which comprises mortgages in the 
ities of Des Moines and Omaha, also from the OLD- 

ST AND Busi rena counties near those cities. 
The reliability of these mortga is unquestioned. 
if you will call upon me ot will furnish such evi- 
dence of their worth as will coavince you 1 perfectly 
of the safety and profit in these investm: 

Interest Cov ah ones at the Chemical Na- 
tone! Lay b. 

ed supply ot "these guaranteed6 PER CENT. 
MORTGAGE YDS can from time to time be se- 
from the undersigned 

= C. CAS#, 41 and 43 Wall St., New York. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Mixsouri River and 
the Mountains is Litt NNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo C 

KEAK NEY the: "away gity ”? is 1,733 mi'es from 
Boston. ana _ ,733 miles from S rancisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Plaure Valley, 





withthe River Val ey tributary 
500,000 h. ~~ ae peppeetes in public improvements 
since its, y has a large water 


power, 
three caltventia "elie lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a finesystem of sewerage.and 
telephones. 
ity of schools + archon the school system 

being unsurpassed in est. 

For jnfurmation veanrting KEARNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are either seaports 
or lake . By reference totae map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme westera point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none 18 
growitg sorapidly. Chicago and Duluth wili ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
forreading m*tter and state about the amount you 
migbt wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO.. Duluth, Minn. 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN 








Is the capital of the greatest 
State in the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world. 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 
have ready for use of fac- 
tories in 16 months the 
forse po water power (14,500 

mao power) in the Soutn or 


Will offer most liberal in- 
Susomene to manufac- 


turers to locate there. 


For full information concerning the manv advan- 
tages of Austin asa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for health and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Secretary Qom Texas U b, 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be mace by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AN® MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


1A qa years’ experience in Land 


Matters 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-O. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plaptatious. Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond &Cs Seabers 
First Nationa! Bank.. ustin, Texas 
City National Bank . Austin, Texas 

I make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 





-- Austin, Texas 





> 








essrtorat 


bertammobunae COMPANY. 





This company solicits petticoat 
about ali first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, industrial and Itrrigation 
Bonds, 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 
CHAS. RENJ. wil, KINSON. Vice-Presiden 
SHAWHAN, Sec. a Treas. 


Cc 
ew York,~ roadway. Ros ton, 117 Devonshire St. 

Patra .4th — Chestnut St. Kaosas C ity, Missouri. 

London, England Berlin, Germany. 


SHORT 
8 % _ LOANS, 


We have some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank discount. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COM aa 


36 Bromfield 1 merece, Bosten, Ma 
HAS. E. GI6sO0N, President. 


American Security & Trust Co., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 
Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments 

Address the home office. or 
JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 


‘TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
Center of, Business—Corner lot 53 feet by 215 feet 


two handsome stores, tuo 
Srorkes with 1 ie established codanis, 


. Price 
—y— fe & per cent in itle perfec t. 
This property will double in value in a few years. 











BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


the Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux a south Dakota, within 3¢ to % of a 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $400 per 

The money obtained ‘from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in ihe equipment 
“ a | en Toil already erected near the lots 
offered 


Apply Et maps and circulars to 


MINNEHA®WA TRUST COMPAN 
103 State st., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, = "Dak. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (0,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000.00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. ty Pres’ts. 
W 8S. STREETER. egeaimidion 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


of rat enon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amosn 

Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limite 

Amount omeeee. Write for Particulars and Refer 
UNI Bear ¥ 


NION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


8% Philip Lindsley 8% 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 


105 LINDSLEY BUILDING, 








Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas. 


l invite attention of CONSERVA’ ave Bibs im 
ORs to Dalliss Real Estate Mortzages. 
a high rate ef interest with ABSOLUT E SECURITY: 
1 place Loans on Smproret Dallas Real Estate, in 
sums fr m ONE to FIFTY Thousan¢ Dollars, net- 
ting Investors 8 per cent. interest. I watch Investor’s 
interest in the property. collect and remit semi- 
annual intel est nad principal) without charge. | am 
wiltin» to p'ace judicious investments in Dailas Real 
Estate for Non- tess ideuis. For 20 years Valias has 
grown steadily WITHOUT a BO.OM. Special atten- 
tion to orders from Banks, Brokers ayd otters sor 

urchase or sale of first-class Investment Securities. 

ave resided 15 years in Dailas. 12 years in active 
Law Practice. ave been Attorney for three es 
Banks, Wells, Fargo & wo.’s Express, Pacific Ex 
Co., Bradstreet Co. For ten years I revised | 
mercial Laws of Texas tor and, McNall 
Bauker~’ Directory. { have, in their Dallas usiness, 
been attorney for a large Western aud Fa:tern 
clientage, among them National Park Bank, New 
York City; Geo. Ames. “alem. Massachusetts; L. 
M. Rumsey Manf.Co.: H. M. Noel & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Corresoondence invited. I promise FAITHF. L AT- 
TENTION to the interests of my correspondents. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 


Kntrance through the Bank. 


THE SIOUX Met th AND INVEST- 








eee’ CATTLE 
We take from respousible 
farmers six to A months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 


The best references zg iven. rrespondence selict 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONK. 
SUBSCRiBED CAPITAL. ....-$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL-.............--§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., c@” invest in these bonds. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T.A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows:Bullding 
PORTLAND, OREGO 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


I don” «<< c:, ciambpinbs wcediode ipa base $500.000 00 

Sarplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 ~ Beg 
The Debentures issued by this Company are 

aized by Investors seeking perfect soourity instead 

of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 

ments — to the public. 


ers 

Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
are Morton, Bliss & Co., New York 

ork Clty of the Chemical Nationa 

















pany, C 
er. any, Chic SQ. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughou 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 
DIVIDEND. 


FFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIKECTORS AMERICAN 

EXPRESSCO., 6) Broadwas ,.New York, —, 7. 
1891. ‘Vhe Board Of Directors of this Compan 
this tar declared a dividend of three coilers test in) 
per share. payaole on and after the first day of July 
next. The transfer books will be closed on the 6tn 
day of June at lz o'clock M,and re-opened on the 
2a day of July next. By order of the Board. J.N. 
KNAPP, Secretary. 














Saas 





ELECTION. 


4 anes BANK OF AMERICA 
AND 46 WALL STREET ; 
ay 12 bh. ket. 5 
At the annual meeting of the oum Saees of the 
Bank of America, held on Mooday, May 4th, 1891, the 
followiug-: amed gentiemen were elected Directors 
for the ensuing year: 





Samuel orne Augustus D. J. Milllard. 
Charles @. Landon, Oliver Harrim man 

Ge A. Crocker, Frederic P. Olcott, 
David 8. Sgienen. George G. Haven, 

J. Harsen Rnoades, Soe 8. Perkins, 


Ata meeting of the board for worgantention, held 
this Sey. pursuant tothe articles of association, 
William H,. Perkins was unanimously re-elected 





President and Mr. Frederte P. Olcott. Vice- President, 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier, 


26 (762) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kensas City, Kansas (the State's 
metrop jis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing va'ues of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
ehurch and hke brivileges. 








MORTGAGES. 


We make a specialty of handling mort- 
gages given as part purchase price of Du- 
lath and Superior property. 

They are as safe as the best approved 
loans, and can be sold to yield you better 
interest. 

Write for particulars. 

RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Mention this paper. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
e West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. ¥Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans sre allse!ected by officersot thiscompany with 
the greatest cure, and are based upon conrervative 
valuations. The officersof this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
cialty of procuring large or smal!) amounts of giit- 
edge short-time paper, running thre to tweive 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
fi Kenptiees furoished upon appix ation. 
E. KSEY nega 
Oo. A, TONCRAY. Vice-President aud Manager, 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 











better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
justruted documents no matier whether 

1 oO you wish to invest or not. 





A. A. KNIGUT, Att’y at Law. Tacoma. Wash. 

oO Interest Guaran'‘eed and one- 

yA balfthe profits, act as agentin 

buying and selling real estate for a 

share of the protits. I guar ntee 

the prreneet and = procs of at 

least — t. per annum, Send for copy 
of contract co Sali information to 

K. N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 
Reference: “ashiugton National Bank 


QsoyD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
hose of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, of 
Ss C 





IOWA, at close of business December 


Sist, 1590: 

RESOURCES. 
Bills Receivable. ............cceesereseseeees $550,287 18 
Overdrafts,s cured and unsecured....... 1,88- 31 
National and Siate bank stock, at par.... 26 ,009 00 
Premium oe in purchase of bank stock 7,0 00 


Banking-houses......... 000+ ceeeeeeseecseees 9.518 50 
Other real estate owned.. Ww. y 
Bank safes, furniture and fixtures. 






5165 62 

icc be ccacbscppcccscevessoesceess $19,738 5A 
Due from banks........... cvcees 19,421 29— 89,058 95 
$893,688 48 


LIABILITIES, 





Capital Rabaqrines pecdesioes seseesves $500,000 

—— Paid io. es 

Surplu 

Undivided Proti o6 

Divioend No. 3 . ee W429 

Notes Sold, Payment Guaranteed......... 189,596 27 

Funds Heid in ‘I rust aud fur inves ment. ABA Bl 
We nesebessecetee seccceccadévevecccces 00 00 

$893 683 95 





Combined Statement National and State Bapks— 
— in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 














RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts. $695,854 98 
Overdral(ts............ 6,597 39 
U. 3. Bonds..... peesee ee 62,500 00 
Stein cndhated setecséccrevecesenegees 2,200 Oo 
Stocks and bonds. ...............ccececeesee 2.400 U9 
Banking Houses.............0---ceceeeeeeess 58.910 56 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 21.418 91 
Bank, safes. furniture and Gutures. *eenee 12,665 56 
Sight’ exch sage $109, =] . 
Ro. from U.5. 7 
Soecceecccooosss pececcecasscoese TOs 08 184,150 48 
$1,027,697 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital. Mi dposadtehstenbescdundecsiaacchshbances $43,000 00 
 , Paya 00 
Dadtvided ED incescccccccsevesdécodgectes 25,325 21 
Gereviptos @ sees 56 25e 00 
posits... ... 438 077 41 
Bilis payabie 5.000 00 
Re-discouuts.. 49,.45 26 
“$1,027.67 88 RS 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 


SLOUX CLLY, IOWA. 


Tuts Company is a purely rust and Financia 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investment in safe and profitab'e secu i- 
ties. it has no contingeot or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicated by its statement. Its Bills 
Receivable comprise the carefully se'ected and en- 

dorsed notes of cammecs secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Bastern states. 

Investments for its own account and for its clients 
cowpriss carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans. Na- 
tionai and State Bank “tock of Banks located in the 
corn growing aud cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley. and other equally desirable income 
securities, suitebl~ for pearwisuats. Trust Funds 
and National or ~avings 

rust Funds, or cums for investment will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. 

fe ss aac the most thorough and searching, ts 


(0°..2%.82.2: 
THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe tron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 








Saiem, Virginia. 











SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our expeiience 
loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 


Weare glad to send our pamphiet giving full par- 
ticulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202, 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L. OnmsBy, ? Vice- 
President. H. E. SIMMONS, § Pre st. 


Oo NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay- 

Owe semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 





loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
ei ireiertiinsbentesesc+cessssanceed 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22°¢H7 and SOLD 


ON Se ea 

PROPERTY RENTED *4°24 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES eg, Sena looked after and 


LOANS 


or First Vortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated, 


HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. 


COMBINING the restoration of the form and ex- 
pression of the face, and also a perfectly natural rep- 
resentation of the teeth, gums, roof and ruge of the 


mouth, without seam or crevice. Call or send for 


circular, J. Allen & Son, 11 West 39th Street, } .. ¥. 


ip 
- 


THE Clysmic is a natural spring water. highly 
effervescen! and exceedingly delicieus as a beverage 
It has become a great favorite as a table water tor 
the use of private families and is very largely used 
in clubs, hoteis. etc. It 1s also Sg as a 
cure ‘or many ailments. Mr. Joh . Lock wood, ot 
3 Howard street, New York, is the ceaeiober and 
sole manager of the Clysmic, and from hin. a cescrip- 
tive book can be ootained free, giving an analysis of 
the water and other interesting information. 


PURE PORT WINE. 


W e have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and ecommuniou purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which ts thirty-five years old. Those who r+ quire 
the very vest aricle ina sick room can be supplied. 
as long as jt lasts, at two doliais a bettie. or $24.04 
case of a Goven boities. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey street, New Y rk 











TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Go to Calitornia via the through lines of the Bur- 
liogton Route, from Chicago or St. Lovis to Den- 
ver, and thence overthe new broad gauge, through 
car line of the Denver and Rio Grane Railway, via 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake—through 
interesting cities and unsurpassed scenery. Dining 
Car service all the way.—Adv. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTY. 


RoOcKWOOD, 17 Union Square, has int: oduced an 
innova:ion iu his art. He now charges only Three 
Deliars per dozen for the superior Cabinet 1 ‘urtraits 
which (at $8 per dozen) have made his establishment 
famous. Heis determinea Ww try the poiicy of the 
nimble sixpence. 








— a 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE bas been some improvement 
noted during the past week in commis- 
sion circles, the amount of business pass- 
ing showing an increase, and the tone in 
some directions being perceptibly stead- 
ier. Itis usual, for instance, at theclose 
of the present month to reduce prices of 
bleached cottons for a week or two in 
order to close out oldstocks and take new 
season orders. Two or three weeks ago 
there appeared to be a certainty of this 
custom being followed, now the chances 
are that the custom will be honored in 
the breach and not the observance. In 
the direction of colored cottons also there 
has been steadying up, denims, for in- 
stance, weak and difficult to sell a little 
while ago, being now firm, and in not 
over-abundant supply. These are some- 
what exceptional instances in cotton 
guods, to be sure, butstil!, even in prints, 
some agents have managed to clear out 
tneir lines of fancies, and others, if they 
are making concessions at all, are doing 
it strictiy on private terms. 

The best feature of the whole market 
is, undoubtedly, the strong demand 
for all-wool flannels. If the several 
ageots ever had any doubt about 
their policy in abandoning the an- 
nual auction sales, they have none now. 
Buyers have come to the front in 
force only to find stocks much smaller 
than expected, and prices during the past 
week have marked an advance of five to 
ten per cent, in many lines, with produc- 
tion covered ahead in some instances as 
far as December. As an offset to this 
good feature of the woolen department 
two heavy failures in the wholesale cloih- 
ing trade 1n this city have to be recorded, 
those of Messrs. Levy Bros., and Mesers. 
A. Levy & Bros. Tne habiluies of the 
first may run up to nearly a million dol- 
lars, and creditors do not appear likely to 
get any return beyond wnat they may 
secure by replevining suite. Lhe second 
failure 1s less important, and promises 
better resuits. Lhe jobving trade was 
cbaracterized by much irregularity, ail 
houses making *‘ cuts” during the week 
in one department or other, or in all of 
them. Business has undoubtedly been 
stimulated thereby at second hands; but 
age Nts In Many instances are very sore at 
jobbers publicly announcing “cuts” on 
staple lines of which they may hold only 
a tew Cases, and even those probably of 
vygone styles. These bargain lots are, 
however, likely to disappear during the 
next week or two, as stocks in second 
bands have been sensibly reduced by the 
business done recently. 


READING NOTICES. 
THE SUMMUR EXODUS. 


THIs is about the time of year when experienced 
humanity forsakes the crewaed cities and nastens to 
Nature’s haunts, betore the trupicai beat of suuwmer 
comes. For weeksthe papers asve veen filied wi h 
aavertisemen's of Lurmisned houses which may be 
rented uptil September, while tae owners thereof 











the m 
porta. and especiaily those which come within the 
range 0} 


Eagle, Cni- 


sago, Fo ¥. her charm 4 - t- may be 

reached ¢asily by this pops i. Ly which 16 also 
the Shurt Line vetween nneapolis, Du- 
luth, West >uperior, Schliwwates i at other ts. 
uck fine close connections. ror 
iniormatien, wddress Geo. W. Bull, U. General Passen- 
er Agent, Geo, ©, Asst. G, A., St. 
f Minn.—Adv, 








DIED. 


BURNAP.—At Marietta, Gi., May 12th, in the 46th 
pee of nis age, GEURG<4 S& EEL, Only son of Gaius U. 
urna p. 








BLACK GRENADINES AND CREPE. 


We are now exhibiting the largest 
assortment of Black All-Silk and silk 
and Wool Grenadine ever shown by 
us, ranging in price from $1 to $4 per 
vard 

Special attention is called to a line 
of 23-inch all-silk, figured Gaze Gren- 
adine, at $1 per yard; and to our 
large stock of Embroidered Crepe de 
Chine, in small and large designs. 

The 23-inch Crystalline, a new 
Summer fabric, for mourning wear, 
at 75c. per yard, is meeting with very 
great favor. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Underwear: 


VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING 


Adapted to ail climates and all variations of tempera- 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principa cities. 
llitustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 












THE * GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE" 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d SL., 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE.,AND BP OADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE, 
CUBRONaE AND MARBLE. 
1391 Broadway, N. Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue. 
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FRANK B. BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 












UPWARDS * YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 


consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. ¢ 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO... 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNA 


New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 





500 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5 50 to $8.00 per rol), 40 yards each. 


509 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at $12 per roll, 
Ee I each. Extraordinary value, no heavier to 
‘oun 


1, 000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $5 per 
ro I. t value in America. 


1°S° rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 


roll, 40 yardseach. Together with fuil assortment 
of other desirable styies and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 
LOWING SPECIALTIES. 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF 


WILTONS AND WILTON VELVETS. 


A RECENT PURCHASE, WII L BE CLOSED OUT 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


NEW WEAVE INCRAINS, 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels 
and in style and effect rich as a Wilton, at about 


THE FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 
OUR NEW 


BYZANTINE RUGS, 


Beautiful, durable, reversible and inexpensive; in all 
sizes, from an ordinary door mat to the largest sized 
carpet, 

AT LESS COST THAN A SMYRNA. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
CURTAINS. 


Immense stock, at less than importation prices. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A specialty.) 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. Y. 








EQUIPOISE 
WAIST. a 


Made; on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
= a graceful figure; perfect 

supp port from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 


corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 


: be '7 
4 





Writefor a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 
Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 
FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
MeComber’ Ss Patent Boots and Shoes. 


McCOMBE R’ S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILD°EN. 

MoComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waiking shoes made. 

Suitable for City, seaside or Mounta in. No ward- 
robe compiete without MCCOMBER’S oo 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and Slippe 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free toall unable to call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


. TRAVEL. 














EUROPE, Wer Betz Eanes, Bowe wh 


2 facilities: dcean tickets. 
H°GAZE &SON MOBroadway Not. (Bet 1864), 
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UNBILS, 


6th Ave.,20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK, 


OFFER 


Unusual Attractions 
IN 


Unirimmed Hats 


THIS WEEK. 


The following is only a par- 
tial list of them: 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Fancy Straw 


Lace Hats, in Black, White and Colors, 


all desirable shapes, at 


i 5°. EACH: 


WORTH 75c. 
Black, White and Colored Hats, in 


plain and fancy straw, at 


48°: EACH: 


WORTH $1.48. 


Chips, Straws and Fancy Braid 


Hats at 
9 $ or EACH: 


FORMERLY $1.98. 


Ladies’ Fancy Straw Sailors, all 


| 5p AcH: 


WORTH 50c. 


colors, at 


Ladies’ Milan Sailors, all colors, at 


6 Be AOH: 


WORTH $1.25. 


Ladies’ Sailors, Silkk Band, Satin 
Lined, at 


$ I 25 EACH; 


WORTH $2.00. 


In addition to the above we 


offer some excellent values in 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats, 


Which will be found in our 


Handsome Millinery 
Parlors 


on Second Floor. 


H.O’NEILL & CO.. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 











NEILL, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER 


. 


petal Bargain 


1 GOON 


THIS WEEK. 


100 cases best quality Domestic 
Ginghams and Zephyr Clotes in 
plaids and stripes, at 


7 YARD. 


Oleh Giga 


1 lot Plaids and Stripes, reduced 
from 25c. and 30c. yd. to 


18° vp. 


1 lot Bourette Plaids, redviced 
from 35c. yd. te 


25” vp. 


1 lot Embroidered Spots and Fan- 
cy Borders, reduced from 60c. yd. to 


40° « 45™ yo. 


100 pieces fast black Sateens in 
Henrietta finish, reduced from 25c. 
and 35c. yd. to 


15° 20° ann 25™ yo. 


An Elegant Assortment 
OF 
Scotch Striped Tennis Flan- 
nels, in all-wool and silk 
stripes, at the lowest 
prices in the city. 


Special 
Blanket Dep't 


(THIRD FLOOR), 


Clearing out the balance of 
our Winter Blankets at less 
than cost, Now is the time to 
buy. 


Full lines of White Spreads, 
Summer Comfortables and 
Steamer Lap Robes at 


POPULAR PRICES. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


Jnsurauce. 


MR. HEALD ON THE INSURANCE 
SITUATION. 


THE address of President D. A. Heald, 
at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National. Board of Fire Underwriters, on 
the 7th, contains some matters worth pre- 
senting here in a condensed form. Said 
Mr. Heald: 


**We come together at this time not only 
to review the results of the past year, but 
to celebrate the silver wedding of the Na- 
tional Board on the virtual completion of 
twenty five years of united efforts in the 
promotion of our common business inter- 
ests. Atno time in the history of fire in- 
surance has there been a greater necessity 
for union of action aud organized effort in 
the right direction than at the present 
moment. At no period have there been 
fairer prospects of still greater good to 
come from such union if only the needed 
concert of action and mutual confidence 
can be continued and still further increased. 
Io many things there is substantial agree- 
ment among all; the same judgment as to 
essential hazard; the classes of risks that 
are desirable; the rates that should be 
charged; the comunissions that can be 
allowed with any hope vf a profit, and the 
general conduct of the business almost 
identical; yet there are practices followed 
aud exceptions to uniformity sufficient to 
imperil that success which can be secured 
only by a closer fellowship and a more ab- 
solute adherence tecommon and universal 
rules, With all the means ready at hand 
io the local, State and national organiza- 
tions, the work of union and re-union of ¢1l 
in one united purpose for the development 
of these great interests should not be diffi- 
cult or longer delayed.” 


Of the 77 gentlemen present at the 
organization of the Board in July, 1866, 
only 19 are now actively engaged in the 
business, and 44 are dead. At the be- 
ginning of that year, 76 companies 
composed the Board, having aggre- 
gate capital of $24,713,100, and assets 
of $40,027,231; now 88 companies com- 
pose it, with capital of $33,710,210, and 
assets of $172,625,684. ‘*With a member- 
ship of twelve more than composed the 
Board in 1866, we are to-day the custodi- 
ans and administrators of $182,598,453 
more of funds, with responsibilities in- 
creased not only by this vastly larger 
trust, but also by the new and changing 
conditions of the business.” Five years 
ago, said Mr. Heald, he gave a list of 592 
companies known to have failed or re- 
tired since 1860, and stated that from the 
best ascertainable data they bad as ag- 
gregate capital $81,203,441, and assets of 
$134,413,777. During the last five years 
100 more names have been added to the 
list, with $15,817,010 capital and $22,671,- 
340 assets, Combining these aggregates, 
we have 692 companies, with $97,020,451 
capital and $157,085,017 assets, ‘all of 
which has been lostin the business or re- 
tired from it by reason of its unprofit- 
ableness.” 

fhe average dividend in the thirty 
years, in American «ompanies, has been 
10.63, which Mr. Heald pronounces by 
no means excessive in view of the hazard 
of the principal; in 1890, the average rate 
was 9 34, against 9.98 in 1889, and was 1.29 
below this stated average of 10.63. ‘The 
average annual loss in the period, in 
American companies, was 57 11 per cent 
of premiums; in 1890 it was 53.12. This 
last was 6.65 less than in 1889, and 4.34 
below the average for the thirty years, 
making a better showing for 1890 than 
in any year since 1886. The average 
expense, in American companies, was 
34 20 per cent. of premiums, with a ratio 
of 36.77 for 1890, or 2.57 above the aver- 
age and a slight advance of 0.42 over the 
36 35 of 1889; this seemingly slight differ- 
ence means $365,509 in the wrong direc- 
tion. Premium rates in American com- 
panies declined from 92.13 cents per $100 
in 1889, to 88.76 cents in 1890: losses 
declined from 55.07 cents per $100 of 
risks written in 1889 to 47.15 cents in 
1890; stated in dollars, rates were $3 089,- 
100 lesa in 1890 and losses were $7,259,813 
less. In the American business of the 
foreign companies, the loss ratio declined 
from 66.83 in 1889 to 54.05 in 1890; the 
ratio of expense declined from 33 59 to 
33 08; the rate of premium declined from 
77.36 to 74.83 cents per $100; their amount 
written increased $660,v07,883. 

Tne disproportionate movement in 
“term” business continues, Anrual 
business increased from $6 279.086 941 in 
1889 to $6,843 728,682 in 1890, and the 
rate of premium declined from $1.0984 to 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St, 


$1.0835 per $100; this was an increase of 


$564,640,741 in risks written and a decline 
of 1.49 cents on each $100 in the rate of 
premium, Two year risks increased from 
$57,742,196 to $62,381.442. and rates de- 
chned ‘from 82.05 te 75 16 cents; this was 
an increase of $4,639.246 in risks and a 
decline of 6 89 cents in premium per $100, 
Three-year risks increased from $1.675,- 
077 229 to $1.942.656,403, and premiums 
dec‘ined from 88.82 to 88.41 cents per 
$100. Four year rmsks increased from 
$38,465.882 to $47 007 255, and premiums 
declined from 91.57 to 84.85 cents per 
$100. Five-year risks increased from 
$530.842,798 to $627,993,123, and the pre- 
mium rate declined from $1.2102 to 
$1.1813 per $100. Making a comparison 
of ttese. we have the following changes 
as from 1889 to 1890: 


Increasein Decrease in 


volume rate per $100. 

written. Cents. 
One-year risks.... $564.640.741 1.49 
Two-year risks ... 4 639 246 6 89 
Three-year risks... 267,579,174 0.41 
Four yearrisks.... 13.541 878 6.72 
Five-year risks.... 97,150,325 2.89 


The increase in term risks was thus 
$382.910 118, against $564,.640,741 in an- 
nual. The companies under review had, 
at the close of 1890, term risks divided as 
follows: 


BOs 6 o55 sic 0. ccicwocwecs $124.699,719 
TRIOS VEGF FIGKS 5... 0c ccscecosdcces 5, 9.127 
oe ae 149 243.542 
OPT Sv snsccs ecvecesescs 2.€69.023.461 

$8,016.515.849 


This appears to be about three-fourths 
of the tota] outstanding. Concerning it 
Mr. Heald says : 


The frvnnirg vremiurs on this enormous 
line of risks is $79,077 659, and is a wortgage 
to the extent of tbe statutory unearned 
upon the assets of the companies. The re- 
duction in the rate of premium when ap- 
plied to so vast asum should canse serious 
anxiety and Jead to an advance on this class 
of business. The only redeeming feature 
in itis the Jarge proportiona'e increase in 
the three year risks, indicating as it does a 
tendency totbe shorter term of our writings 
instead of the lovger during the past year. 
The term risks of the 148 companies are 53 
and 94100 of the entire risksin force at. 
the end of 1890, and are at a reduced rate 8 
and 111000f acenton each $100 at risk as 
compared with the term risks at the close 
of 1885. Contrasted with term risks in 
force at. close of 1877, we are now carrying 
$2,152 847.228 more of five-year risks and at 
a redction of over 25 cents ( 2507) in rate 
on $2 669,023.461 in force at close of 1890, or 
for $6 691,241 less than we would bave re- 
ceived bad the rate of 1877 been maintained, 
Such comparisons are not pleasart or en- 
couraging, but they point with unerrivg 
certainty to dangers inthe future, and the 
inevirable end sure to follow the yearly 
violation of the inexorable Jaws that gov- 
ern the adjustment of rates of premiums 
to this great class of risks, that now forms 
more than half cur annual writings. The 
premiums of nearly $80,000 000 which we 
now hold is atrust fund forthe redemp- 
tion of these term contracts, extending 
from two to. five years, and well will it be 
for us if only a normal average of losses 
follows them to maturity.’’ 


Concerning the profits heretofore ob- 
tained and now seeming obtainable in 
fire underwriting, Mr. Heald says: 


**“ UNDERWRITING PROFIT: 


**No little misapprehension exists on the 
part of the puvlic, and perhaps on the part 
of some underwriters, as to the profit re- 
sulting from the business irrespective of 
the earnings of interest, the payment of 
dividends, and the fluctuations in market 
value of securities and loss on investments. 
The following table will present the actual 
underwriting profit of 148 companies for the 
year 1890: 








~___{___ Premiums. Losses. 
60 N. York State Cos.'$27,789,719 $15,567,477 
Expenses at 39.2d).....+-000eee+e veo} 10,015,908 
Increase in un- 
@arned im 1890..)......6-eeceeeeenee 698,542 


Decrease in out- 
standing losses. 283,558 





21,15) ,$21 
"_ $871,486 or 8 18|....--.- ses 
74companiesof other; = 

States. $58,572,663 

















TEES & $27,692,462 
Expenses at 35.54)...,......eeseneeee 19,059,124 
Inc in unearned..|.......-..s0.0+-++- 8,463,011 
Decrease in out- 

standing losses. 3 80,709 Ln 
$58,053,872 $50,185,197 
6f,155,197 
"$3,488, 175 or 6.47 
24 foreign companies .|§32,804,604 $17,762,521 
Expenses at 34,03).........ceeseseeee 10,872,142 
Inc. in unearned..|.........--+seeeee- 8,117,271 
Increase in out-/ 
standing losses. |...........-cee-ees 406,074 
$3 694 $32,158,008 
82,158,008 





| $106,686 or 2.15 
ALL COMBINED. 
On Shows Under- 
__0n _| write Prost of 
60 N. York State Cos.. $27,799,719) $871,456 oF 8.18 
14 Cos. of other States} 53,572,6*3) 3,468,175 or 6.47 
24 foreign companies. 32,64,604 706,686 or 2.15 


148 Total premiums. |$114,227,076| $5,046,317 or 4.42 


“The net underwriting profit of 148 com- 
panies is 4 42-100 ver cent. on the premiums 
received during the year 1890, a result quite 
favorable, and about 35-100 of 1 per cent. 
above the average for twenty years ending 
December 31st, 1885, which was then shown 
to have been about 4 6-100. 

“It will be a matter of no little interest 
to compare the results of the above 148 com- 
panies from the dates of their respective 

















organization up to December 3ist, 1890, 
with the results obtained by them during 
the year 1890: 


28 (764) 








“ Combined results of the business of 124 American 
companies from the date of their organization to 
December Sist, 1890, and of the 
business of 44 foreign companies from the time of 
their entrance into the country to December 3'st, 
1890. (Official figures of the New York State In- 
surance Department.) 





ee Pre’ms| Tot’l Losses 
ec’d 
NUMBER OF COMPANIES. | Date of Or- 
| aT to 

ec. B1, 1890.) BC. 81, 90, 


60 New York State Cos.. i, $510,065, F69| $270,5 7,020 
74 Cos. of other States. . 797,87: ,142| 471,421, 1666 
% foreign companies....| 878,651, 1465 228,213,497 


Total, 148 companies. $1,686,090, 16 $970,141 (1,888 


Unpaid 
Loases and | Unearnea 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled w 


pestict in distributions of surplus. 
ass. non-forfeiture appMes to all aietes, and 
onan the most liberal features ever es a 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your lif 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 














Numoer or Comranrzs.| allother |, Premiums 
Dec. 31, 
Claims on | 1890. 
’ Dec. 81, 1890 eed 
50 New York State Cos.. $2,646,554 $23,559, 60 
74 Cos. of other States... 8,795,541; 81,454,755 
% foreign companies ... 8,161,604) 24,35",2904 
___ Total, | 148 companies.| $ $9. 608, 699 $19,364,019 
mae RESULT OF ALL. 
Total premiums received 
by 148 companies ase 
GRIEG «000 cacnde<cleccsees cove $1,686,090,176 
Total losses paid by 148! 
companies since organ- 
PBOSIOR. co cccccces ccs csce $970,142,3838 
Unpaid iosses and other 
claims, Dec. 31st, 1890... 9,603,699 
Unearned premiums, Dec. 
BURR, WEES... cc cces cccces 79,264,017 
Average expenses, @ 33.71) 668, 38" 998 
— —-—— | 1,687,491,097 
Average profit, 4,475. -— 
- pyre ~ $58,599,079 





“From the above table it will be seen 
that tbe 148 companies reporting to the 
New York department have been able. from 
the date of their organization up to Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1890. to cecure an underwriting 
profit of onlv $58,599.079 from a premium 
receiot of $1 686.090.176. The percentage of 
such profit has been only 3 and 475-1000 
during a corporate life varying from afew 
years to over ninety years in one or two 
cases. The margin of profit has steadily 
decreased for years; that of the past vear, 
however, forms a gratifying exception to 
the general downward tendency, owing to 
the generally favorable conditions of all 
kiods of business and the consequent 
diminished extent of fire losses. Snch 
exceptional years are, however, altogetber 
too rare aud fail to check the reduction in 
the average rate of profit on tbe business 
as awhole. Under the stringeot enforce- 
ment of the law as to unearned reserve, the 
compaaies inthe maia are earning, with 
their splendid line of assets, more than 
their dividends. and are to- day enormously 
strong in fioancial ability. 

** CONCLUSION. 

“The history of the National Board dur- 
ing the first quarter of a century of its 
existence is the history of fire underwriting 
in America for that period, and marks in 
definite lines the enormous development 
and progress of a business then in its in 
fancy, now in the strength and power of 
fu.l and compl te mavhood. 

‘The organization of uhis board tweuty- 
five years since stayed the downward ten- 
dency, arrested tbe demoralization that 
threatened ruin to all, and, during the first 
five years of its existence, the companies 
had become strong ion experience anf finan- 
cial strength so 8s to meet with fortitude 
the great fire of 1871, while those companies 
that were compelled tosurrender to that 
terrible catastropbe went down with honor 
and credit to themselves. 

‘* During the whole period of its existence 
the influence of the board has been in favor 
of sound principles, conservative adminis- 
tration of their great trusts,and to it is large- 
ly due the commanding position of the busi- 
ness as such before the world and the 
uniformly strong financial position of the 
companies whose experience forms the 
subject of our review to-day. 

“he time for confidence in blind pre- 
sumption or fickle fortune is past, we trust 
never to reture. The adventurer has po 
place in a business conditioned as that of 
fire underwriting. The day of miracies is 
past, and succe-s can only follow loyal 
adherence to toe fundamental principles of 
our business.”’ 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


IN response to inquiry on the subj: ct, 
the Banking Department of this State in- 
forms us that neither the New, York 
Securities Company, of Buffalo, N.Y., nor 
the New York Mortgage Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has as yet been 
licensed to do business within this State. 


INSURANCE. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 


DIRECTORS. 
Morgan, Betfora Webb, 


ry 
a) L. Ww oodford, huft a ‘Clapp. "Bove a4 M. Hi dreth, 
George L. Fox, i 

















CAPITAL, - <2 = - "$200,000 
JOHN E. LRFFING WELL. 


Pres't 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’ t and Sec’y. 












Casb ca) $500,L00 oo 
Reserve for reinsurance and all cther claims! .¥4."s5 4 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............++ _ 436,708 82 


eubuah ti oneuoman i's tiae 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 





LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortatity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 

ort published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 


* tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 


Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


W, A. Brewer, Jr.. Prest- 

ASSETS, $10.500,000. 

Guaranteed Cash Val- 
irestricted residence, 
ncontestable Policies. 


Definite Conttacts 
Immediate settlement of 
Clai 








OFF 
2! Courtlanat St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





$3,829,331 19 
sevessceseese 1,307,821 14 


ecrececes $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to Sist December, 1890.......ece0e---+ $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 


o1eeee eee 


Total Marine Premiums.,...... 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City. Bank and other Stocks.,..... $7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estirrated at.....ccccccescceee: wosecese 1,118.542 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receiv able... 1,349,0-9 39 
Cash in Bank 198 428 Ip 





AMOUDL, cocccccocce+ + seeesee $12,927.34 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr of the C y for the year ending 
3ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
. DENTON 8 
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JOHN D. JoxEs, President, 
W.H.H i, OV ice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


1850. 








May 21, 1891. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK. 


Increase in SURPLUS. 


OUR SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND POLICY IS 
INCONTESTABLE, NON-FORFE'TABLE, PAYABLE AT SIGHT. 


« 
Contains no suicide nor intemperance clause; grants absolute freedom of travel and residence, 


and is free from all technicalities. 


Every option GUARANTEED ON THE FACE of our new INVESTMENT BOND POLICY, 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Sec’y. 


E. L. STABLER, -Actuar>. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





Assets, . ‘ . : 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided — over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, ‘ 


New Assurance written in 1890, 


Outstanding Assurance, 


- _$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
: .  720,662,4'73.00 








The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; INCONTESTABL® 


after two years, and “ NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
: JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1881, 
BPR BT ein. .00. GST! AS 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)..... “$906.257 74 
emer een cae oe eae 


Taw Yonk SPT UdB Pere. 











1829 


Charter Perpetual. 1891 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelvhia. 


$400,000 ee 
- 1,77 RP 


7 

98 Se! % 733 

Total Assets, Jan 1st, 1891...83,213.230 40 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 

MUTUAL ity, on easier terms, 

at less cost than else- 
LIF where. Address, 


g2!-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 

PY ILADELPHI(A, 512 Walnut Street.. 

ROSTON : 40 Water Street. 


_ _ _ SRReTaREeApe 
npaid Losses, Dividends, O06... 
WSS SUI e ccc sidineccocgudssnsctae 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who: 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
‘ing us, on a postal card, the name and address. 
to which ne would tike the paper sent. 











May 21, 1891. 


THE. INDEFENDENT. 





(765) 29 
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Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - $3,000,000 00 
THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

Cashin Banks . $313,400 82 
Cash in 8 of Agents and i in course of ‘eollection 574,883 71 
Real Esta 1,375,064 03 
Loans on ‘Stocks LF _ 593,100 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort gages ey 665,150 00 
Interest due and accrued ; OI ge 43,986,94 

BONDS. 
Par Value. MarketValue- 
United States Currency ee 6 per cent. $790,000 00 $920.450 00 
a of Columbia of 1924 . : 3-65 1,100,000 00 1,353,000 00 
by Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 
—. ° 200.000 00 204.000 00 
N. Y. ie & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. iow 112,000 00 100,800 00 
N. Y: & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage a 
(1900) 7 we 100,000 00 123,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 
— ' 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Ohio & Wert Virginia Railway Co. First Mort gage 
(1914) Fhe ° 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). . . 6 " 100,000 00 95,000 00 
Cleveland, ‘so-T Cincinnati and Indianapolis | 
First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) ‘ ” 100,000 00 127,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . 6 ” 100,000 00 108,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed | 
(Registered). . si 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesaneake ‘Canal Go. 1st M’t’ ‘ze (1909) H nad 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R’y. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) .. a - 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis R. R. Co. 
First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) as ” 100,000 00 117,000 00 
Toledo, Anu Arbor and Cadillac “Ratiway Co. ig 
*Mortgage Guaranteed (1917) eo ” 100,000 00 84,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 7 = 1s 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) ‘ oe * “ 50,000 00 58,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, lst Mortgage . 6 “ 50,600 00 56,500 00 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad First 
Mortgage Registered Bonds (1903) . . * . 50,000 00 64,000 00 
Savannah & Western,First Consolidated Mortgage ie 50,000 00 42,000 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General Morsaage 
Guaranteed stamped (1936). ° " 50,090 00 40,500 00 
Louisville, St L. and Tex. R’y Co. Ist Mt’ ge. (1917) ae = 50,000 00 40,000 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage. . ..* = 25.000 00 20.000 00 
Streator, [ll., Aqueduct Co., lst Mortgage, = so 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Company, of Lowa, First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds (1909) cd - ns 25,000 00 25 C00 00 
Denver Water Company, 1st a ° "ste. ae . 25.000 00 25.000 00 
Mississippi . . - we o ee OF 20.000 00 20.000 00 
State of Georgia, Kegistered . ith. sate o Bg ° 25.000 00 25 625 00 
New York City . ie eae aie “ 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Sicha’, a ou eee y 50.000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Lnternal Improvement guar &.* “6 117,197 20 121.885 08 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement .6 * _ 22,400 00 23,072 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District . . eer, al a - 25.000 00 26,250 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement ole 22 ieee re “ 12,500 00 13,125 00 
City of Greeley, Tg NE. mw Sone id) pee Oe mn 25,000 00 25,750 00 
STOCKS 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . 3100 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 =“ New York Central & Hudson RiverR.R 100 “* 100,000 00 101,500 00 
500‘ Lake Shore & Mich. S’th R’y Co, . . 100 ‘“ 50,000 00 53,250 00 
—_— = Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cu. Preferred 100 ** 50,000 90 40,000 00 
400 ‘* Iowa Central Preferred . 100. “** 40,000 00 8.000 00 
400 “ National Broadway Bank of N. Y.. os 10,000 00 29,000 00 
200 +‘ =<American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . — = 20,000 00 30,000 00 
200 +“ Mercantile National Bank of N. x. ww « 20,000 00 44.000 00 
200 +“ ‘Bank of America, N . 100 = * 20,000 00 43.200 00 
0 Ct Manhattan Company, “y, ao « 10,000 00 18,000 00 
200 ‘* Merchants’ Exchange Viteaks "Bank 
of N. Y. esl 10,000 00 12,500 00 
200 * Chatham National Bank of N.Y. Ss 5.000 00 20,060 00 
200 +“ National Bank of Commerce of N. y. 100 —** 20,000 00 39,000 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank mis 10,000 00 16,500 00 
200 +* National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. a. 5,000 00 8.750 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank ot N. Y. 100 10,000 00 35.400 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic 100. * 10,000 00 19,000 00 
100 ‘“ Fourth National Bank of N. Y 100“ 10,000 00 17,200 00 
200 “ Holland Trust Co. ... — 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 4+“ #£¥Frankilin Trust Co., Brookiyn 100 20,000 00 55.000 00 
50 ‘“* Metropolitan Trust Co 100“ 5,000 00 13,750 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. 100 4,500 00 8,100 00 
$9,091,192 58 
SS 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . . . e's $8,000.000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund , : 8,709,312 00 
Unpaid Losses. . . . . 570,096 72 
Sin ag Fund. . , 44.706 27 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncoilected Premiums . 272,482 37 
Net Surplus . 1,494,595 22 
$9,091,192 58 
— 
DIRECTORS: 
LTE LOR RLBUT DANIEL A, HEALD, aRORGE Ho 
WILLIAM SHURLBUT, DAVID li. McALPIN. WALTER Gi HARere pon. 
JOHN RI FORD. ELBRIDGE G. 3 FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, BENJAMIN PERKINS. 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., CORNELIUS N. BLI: HENRY EE BEGUELIN, 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, EDMUND PF. HOLBROOK, RG P 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, JOHN H. WASHBURN, HENRY PY NOVES 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
y W L. BIGELOW,?) ’ OHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ’}5°°’* ELBRIDGE @ SNOW, Jr., | Vice-Pres’ts.. 
HENRY J. FERRIS 
RN REUNAH M. BURTIS, { 4*sistant Secretaries, 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
New York, Jauary 18, 1891. 





THE MUTUAL : 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . ° e ° Py 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° ° 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 
Surplus, . ° ° ° 
Receipts from all sources, | ° . 
ee to Policy-Holders, . . 


. . . . 


Risksin force, . ° > 


$136,668,368 00 
,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


49, 188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . .. . 
United States Bonds and oa Securities, . é ‘ ‘ 


Loans on Collateral Securitie 


Cash in Banks and Trust Sesenten at interest, — 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . > Me 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
. 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 





A, N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 





In Assets, +, eg e $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, ° ° ° é ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . P 1d 1s eae Ce ae 3,859,759 O7 
In Payments to Policy-holders, . ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assum ° oe ° 4, 611, policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, “een ° ° - 23,745 ae 72,276,931 32 
ne Assets 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $18,928,062 19.. 01s. 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 18,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,983... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 688,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 84,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF 


Samus. E, Sprovtts, 
Lvucivs Rosinson. 
Samvuet D. Bascock, 
Grorce §S, 


OxiveR HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Situ. 
RosBert OLYPHANT. 
Georce F. Baker. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy.! Jos. THompson. 
James C, Hoven. upLeY OLcoTT, 
Hermann C, Von Post.) Freperic CROMWELL. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. uLien T. Davigs, 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. 


TRUSTEES. 


S. Van RensseLtagrR CruGer.| THEODORE Morrorp. 
Cuartes R. HENDERSON, 
GrorGe Buiss. 

Rurus W. Peckuam. 

- Hopart Herrick, 

u. P. Dixon, 
Rosert A, GRanniss, 
Henry 
Jno, W. AvcHINCLOss, 


Witii1am Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
STuyvesANT Fis. 
Aucustus D, JumLuiarp. 
Cuaries E, Miiver. 
W. Husrep. 

ALTER R, GILLETTE. 
James E. GRanniss. 


H, Rocers. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 


ISAAC LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDE RICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 


ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A., 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDE neg CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treas: 


E DWARD. ?. “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


Actuar 
CHARLES B. PE ary , 2d Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
wi 


LLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 


WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





M ey DireEcTors : 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E, 


- MARSH. M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 
Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 


Reserve for Insurance in 

force, etc.. . 2,985,328 79 
Net Surpius.. 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus bosswes 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... .sse.eees 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

Watt APRGHAAARNS | Ant Sees 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvern Departmert, 
Chicago, I:1. 
R. J, TAYLOR. General Adjuster. 
GEO. E. K' INE, Assistant to General Manager, 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen t, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY: bs Sa a, 1091, 


Semi-Annual Statement p me 1st, 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ffs ETS, Dec. 31st, 1890.. $21,102,654 30 
LIABILITIES...............5 19,072,124 16 


$2,030,530 14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the oid life rate vremiu 


tc puneal Cash d'stributions ‘are paid upon all pol- 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
J0s. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WwmM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec 
Age, stability, sound th- 

P ENN ms og ade yk remy ee 

MUTUAL 

— 





testable policies; the 
best extension system; 
low cost. Address, g21- 3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insuranee Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1888. 1889, 1890. 
New Insurance 


5 nadie $6,335,665 50 $8,468,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
amou 4 

Insurance 

forceDec. Sst. 25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,305,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


oe A. WHEEL WHIOHT enh 
ssistant Secreta: 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuar ry. 7 ia 


The two most 














melee rears of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN Pas M POLICY which giv: 
tothe insured the sibie amount in 





Ash GA pizA | See 8. 
@insurance............. 1,420,778 
Reserve toe on other liabilities. ... 2¢ $0 
us 














PRR Che cercviccsetaneovebseesece ° 43 
BM avetice. Savctbcsccdvcccccces en. ne 
Policy-holders in this C 
ton Ne ¢ mn teem 0. vs ow 
NEW YORK 


TeNOTMAN, haw, 


COODRION, Vice President. 
GEO. 0. OWE, sec - CHAS.H. POST, Asst. Sec: 


oan eat 
in she event of tent pon the ey 
regent, cash outlay; oot the GUARAN 
E POLICY ehich e 


overtaking the insured may be 

used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the e extent of the full legal reserve value thereof 

in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 
desiring to represent the Oom. 





Ey? 
pany.,are inv my RAS GAFFNEY, Super- 


30 (766) 
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Old and Young. 
IN THE SPRING WOODS. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 








I WENT between the woods when Spring 
Did waken all the world 

When notes of birds came jargoning, 

Woaen brooks were great wi. h clamoring 
And skies in dreams were furled. 


I noted how great Nature’s heart 
With all things did expand; 

How glad, with holy lips apart, . 

The young Spring stood with pulsing heart, 
Amid the waking land; 


How low the loving clouds did lean 
To kiss the dreaming earth; 
How all the brooding woods between, 
The south winds went like ones who glean 
Sweet harvests ere their birth; 


And under all the mighty trees 
Who spread their naked arms, 

From out toe winter’s ag aies, 

The woodflowers lifted their sweet eyes, 
In pink aod snowy swarms; 


How sloped the generous sun to burn 
To ward these ois children low; 

How earch to nim aer cheek did turn 

Till raveled adder-toague and fern 
Beneath his loving glow; 


And large the maple budlings grew, 
And giad the sap did run; 

While nazes filled the skyline blue, 

And robins twittered brances through, 
Song-drunken by the sun. 


So fall my heart the season filled 
With oroodiag dreams of life; 

lt seemed tae very world were stilled 

In some glad trance that Nature willed 
When waking thougnts were rite. 


As if the spirits under sod 
First wakened from taeir sleep, 
And looking from their cells abroad, 
Felt, in the heaven’s tace their God 
Lean from the skies’ blue deep, 
SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO, 


THE CALHOUN FIDDLER. 











BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 





NOVEMBER frost lay on the feros and 
mosses along the Calhoun bluffs, and on 
that castellated mass of rock with round 
turrets which bangs over the cove known 
as French Hollow. From a divide in 
wooded hills a small stream came down 
unfrozen, quivering over pebbles and 
clean sand. Crossing an alluvial plat of 
ground it turned beside acabin to meet 
the broad and whispering Illinois, 

In all Calhoun County—tbat long nar- 
row ridge isolated between two great 
rivers—there was not on hight or in cove 
such another cabin. It was fifty-two 
feet square and two stories high, witha 
Norman projection of the eaves. The 
house, with its back to a road winding 
at the foot of the bluffs, sat facing the 
historic Lilinois—a river now yellow and 
wrathful with floods, now spreading in 
blue or seashell tints away to the opposite 
forest. 

In the days of old Antoine Dejarnet, 
the builder of this log house, and the first 
Frenchman who ever set foot in Calhoun 
County, hospitality had overflowed the 
now silent place. Then there was darc- 
ing every Sunday after mass, in the gre it 
undivided lower story like a feudal hall ; 
and the family violin was coaxed to 
heavenly tunes by Antoioe Dejarnet 
himself. 

But long before this November after- 
noon the Frerch colony in Calboun 
County had dwindled to a remnant; the 
forty goats which used to climb those 
hights or stand captive to half old An- 
toine’s many daughters while the rest 
milked them, had not a single descend- 
ant; and the last Dejarnet carried his 
name locally disfigured into De Zhirley. 

Jeanne Sattory, following a road beside 
the stream, was coming down the hollow. 
The mail carrier cantered below her 
toward Kampsville, riding a nervous 
pony, and having the letter pouch 
strapped behind him. Twice a week he 
thus carried news through Calhoun 
County, where theve are neither railroads 
nor telegraph lines, neither banks nor 
thieves, But such a courier feels his free- 





dom and importance; he impudently 
kissed bis merry finger-tips to the pretty 
girl up the slope. She hid hehind a rock 
until he was out of sight. The mail car- 
rier had seen this girl before, and desired 
to have a closer look at her. The usual 
type in Calboun County were broad 
Datch maids, whose stock was supersed- 
ing the French, But Jeanne Sattory had 
a dread rising to terror of all men. Her 
first recollection was of a stepfather who 
had made her take to trees like a cat, 
every time he approached the dwelling. 
Her next was of his son, who finished the 
smali rites of her mother’s funeral by 
taking the orphan’s ear in his grip, lead- 
ing ber to the limit of the garden patch, 
and dismissing her, with the threat of a 
kick if she ever came back there again. 
He kept her mother’s own household 
goods and the few belongings left by her 
father, and nobody took it in hand to in- 
terfere with him. She came back across 
the Illinois River to her native county; 
but even yet shrunk from old Henry 
Roundcourter, whose fanily afforded her 
a home. 

The Rencontres had held land under 
the first D jarnet. As Roundcounters, 
and farmers of their own small holding, 
they now kept up hereditary interest in 
that last De Zairley who, since his 
mother’s death, had lived solitary in the 
great square cabin. Mrs. Roundcounter 
baked bread for him; and once a week 
she went down the bluff to tidy his 
bachelor hall, except when rheumatism 
detained her. This afternoon Jeanne 
Sattory was sent reluctantly to the task. 

The last De Zhirley was a ferryman; 
and it must be owned that voices calling 
him from the other side of ti.e river were 
often druwned in the music of his fiddle. 
Ia clear summer nights he walked a 
sandy strip in front of hiscabin, hugging 
the fiddle beneath his chin and playing 
tunes which had come down from his 
forefathers. 

The ferryboat could now be seen at the 
farther bank of the Illinois, Jeanne 
knew she might do her work before it 
could again cross the current. The cabin 
door is always left unfastened in that 
primitive county. She noticed a fresh 
coon skin nailed on the logs beside the 
door, as she entered with shrinking this 
haunt of man. 

The imposing old dancing hall of the 
De Zhirleys gave her a welcome from its 
ruddy fireplace hooded with a _pent- 
house. Jeanne’s first care was to push 
the embers together, heap on more of the 
wood which lay ready, and clean the 
stone hearth, She then hung a pot on 
the crane, and filled it with spring water. 
Before the water was scalding hot there 
was time to sweep the flocr, and beat up 
a feather bed which had grown as hard 
as a mat on its corner bedstead. 

An unprailed stairway mounted beside 
the front wall. Jeanne had heard Mrs. 
Roundcounter tell how many little rooms 
were overhead, and what stores of family 
goods were piled there, disregarded by a 
young man who cared for no wife but his 
fiddle. 

No attention could be given to the 
upper rooms. Amid all her services, the 
girl was full of starts and panics, turning 
her head and widening her eyes at any 
stir without. She mopped the broad 
boards worn by footmarks of dead 
dancers; she washed log-embedded win- 
dows and an accumulation of yellow 
bowls and pewter; and drew the only 
easy chair tothe hearth. Somethingina 
green bag bung on the wall farthest from 
the fire, which Jeanne knew to be the De 
Zhirley fiddle. She touched it carefully 
with a turkey-wing duster, recoiling from 
its faint ting as if some charm had been 
ignorantly worked. 

Dried meat and scarlet peppers, a gun 
and powderhorn hung on the richly 
smoked hewn joists. She felt keen, 
quiet delight in the place, and reluctance 
to leave it. The jollity of former times, 


perhaps, lingered, making a fit atmos- 
phere for girlhood. 

But she was standing with her shawl 
over her head, casting back a last look, 
when some hand blundered at the latch 
outside. She sprang upstairs and put the 
first door between her and the intruder 





on the lightning of impulse. Some per- 


son entered, and seemed to pause and lis- 
ten suspiciously. Her heart labored like 
the beating of a steamer, and she ex- 
pected to heur feet following her up the 
stairs. But after uncertain shuffling the 
comer dragged achair, and, with a sugges- 
tion of effort, sat down. 

Jeanne knew it could not be young De 
Zhirley, whom she had just Seen through 
a window fighting the current in mid- 
river. He hada loaded wagon and a pair 
of restless mules on board; and he ran 
back and forth outside the railing of his 
boat, now poling, now steering, and now 
pulling with a wing-like oar. Jeanne 
could have been at the top of the bluff 
before his return. And here she was, 
trapped in an upper room, vaguely 
ascamed; unable to come down and face 
eyes which might insult her, yet terrified 
by the prospect of indefinite hiding. 

Daylight’s gradual fading out was of 
more interest to her than the accumula- 
tion of De Zairley things around her. 
She listened for the crunch of the ferry 
boat prow on gravel; and voices and de- 
parting wheels at last moved by the 
cabin, and the proper owner entered, 
She stealthily unlatched her door and set 
it ajar, so the crack intersected the 
hearth. There in the seat she had taken 
thought to set ready, sagged the drunken 
person of ber stepbrother; renewing her 
shuddering sense of having ties with a 
beast. 

**You here, Billy Irons?’ said young 
De Zairley, as he approached the tire; 
and his voice had no joy init. His blind 
eye was toward the stair door: for the 
Calhoun fiddler was a one-eyed man. 
Tois defacement scarcely marred the 
beauty of the athletic man thrown out by 
firelight. Jeanne Sattory had, indeed, 
never seen him without pitying people 
who were two-eyed. His misused skin 
yet held the miJk and wine flush of child- 
hood, and his fleece of red-gold rings was 
a gift not to be spoiled. 

**Yes, I'm here, Theodore,” said the 
man in the chair, thickly. 

‘* Mother Roundcounter has been here, 
too,” added De Zhirley, as he looked 
around. ‘It makes a feller feel good to 
see his house clean and smell new bread.” 

He hung a teakettle on the crane, and 
thrust a fork through some bacon to 
toast on the polished hearthstone. Then 
he drew his table toward the fireplace, 
and Jeanne could see his appreciative 
touch on the yellow ware she had 
washed, 

‘*What do you want, Billy? Did you 
come in to take a bite with me ?”’ 

“No.” trons stirred from his doze, 
**I’m buyin’ cattle, Theodore.” 

**No cattle to sell here.” 

‘**T know it, Theodore. 
man by the side of me.” 

Indifferent to this fact De Zhirley 
turned his bacon and proceeded to make 
coffee. 

**You’re a poor man, Theodore,” re- 
peated the heavy guest. ‘“* And I’ve got 
all my father had.” 

** And all his second wife had,” added 
young De Zhirley, with a one-eyed glance 
of contempt, at which [rons made a fist, 
‘* You go upstairs and sleep off what’s the 
matter with you, afterI give you some 
coffee.” 

** That's not what I come for. 
a poor man, Theodore.” 

** Well, don’t let that keep you awake; 
it don’t me.” 

‘** You hain’t got no cattle, nor much 
land, nor even two eyes.” 

**And what do you want on my blind 
side, Billy?” 

** But you’ve got a fiddle, 
got a fiddle.’ 

De Zhirley moved back and took his 
violin off tbe wall with a jealous motion. 
lt was his custom to play while his sup- 
per cooked; but as he felt the bow with 
his thumb, and fitted the instrument to 
his neck, he looked distrustfully at Irons. 

The first sweet long cry filled the cabin. 
The fiddler gradually approached the 
hearth, playing as he came, and Irons’s 
head, hands and feet responded to the 
magic. 

De Zhirley’s back was toward Jeanne, 
but she saw joy in his whole bearing, and 
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felt herself the piercing rapture of 
sound, 

‘Let me see that fiddle,” demanded 
Irons, when the young man finished and 
put down his bow and brought the coffee. 
pot to set on the coals. 

De Zhirley turned a distrustful eye but 
no precious violin toward bis guest. 

**Let me see that fiddle, I say,” re- 
peated lrons, rising up. 

“Behave yourself,” said the young 
man, standing a head above him, and 
humoring him as a child might be hu- 
mored by half granting his r+ quest. 

The fellow handled its ancient body, 
and looked at Stradivari’s inscription. 

** Whaw’s that there, Theodore?” 

** That’s the maker’s name,” 

** Seventeen hunderd and—what’s them 
figgers?” 

‘** That’s the year it was made.” 

**Then it’s a mighty poor old thing, 
ain’t it?” 

The fiddler said nothing, but tried to 
recover his violin, to which the torment- 
or hung with both hands, 

**T can sell it for you, Theodore. 
worth fifty dollars.” 

De Zairley’s face expressed impatience 
to regain his instrument. 

** Yes, it’s worth a hundred dollars. 
I’ve been talkin’ with a man, Theodore; 
that’s why Icomein. You give this fid- 
die to me, and I’ll make some money for 
you. You’re a poor man, Theodore.” 

** Let go of it,” exclaimed De Zairley. 
‘*T don’t want to sell my fiddle.” 

** It’s worth five hundred dollars,” 

** Let go of it! You don’t know what 
you’redoing. Youain’t fittodoanything 
now. Let go,” cried De Zhirley, as he 
felt the greedy, drunken hands crushing 
his treasure. ‘‘If you don’t let go, Vill 
kill you!” 

The two men struggled, and there was 
a crackling, twanging sound, followed by 
Trons’s curses, Then De Zhirky caught 
him by the neck, dragged him to the 
cabin door, and kicked him far out into 
the dusk. 

Jeanne hid her face. She heard her 
stepbroiher battering at the fastened 
door, and finally a stone dashed through 
the window, to fall with splintered glass 
upon the floor. A storm of drunken 
curses surrounded the house and died 
away in mutterings along the bluff road. 
Through this clamor an awful silence 
made its void in the cabin. 

De Zhirley had set his foot upon a chair, 
and was nursing the mangled instrument 
on his knee, examining every part. His 
ten:e face denied despair; but the broken 
neck hung down by its strings, the chest 
was crushed, the back split, the bridge 
lay beside his foot. Jeanne watched him, 
forgetting the darkness of the bluffs and 
her dreadful amvush. 

When De Zhirley first came in she had 
decided to let herself down from an upper 
window rather than face him. When he 
recommended her stepbrother to a sleep- 
ing-room upstairs, she looked about in 
panic for something which could be made 
an immediate rope or ladder. But when 
she saw the violin’s destruction, it was to 
hang outside that tragedy in a passion of 
sympathy. She had been the most soli- 
tary creature in Calhoun County, but 
this supreme sharing of the young fid- 
dler’s anguish broke the shell of her 
dumbness; she felt her soul spreading 
out its crumpled wings like a new butter- 
fly. 

He laid the violin on the chair, and 
with a sudden abandonment of all re- 
straint, shook his fist above his head, 
wailing and sobbing.” 

*O my Life, my Life! 
now?” 

It was the agony of an artist, of a lonely 
soul, of unspeakable hereavement. 

Jeanne cried in her shawl, She had 
thought her hunger for the unknown best 
thing in the world was a singular expe- 
rience, She waited until his tears and 
hers could be wiped off and then opened 
the door and came ligntly downstairs. 

De Zhirley huddled his violin again in his 
arms, as if dreading the descent of more 
drunken men; and, in the embarrassment 
and anguish of a man whose weakness 
has been spied upon, turned his face to 
thehearth. Jeanne stopped at the foot 
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of the stairs and drew her shawl over her 
head. They continued in silence while 
the coffee bubbled up and firelight flick- 
ered on the wall. 

De Zhirley understood her errand into 
his cabin, with the simplicity of primi- 
tive manhood. He knew she always took 
to flight when her stepbrother appeared. 
When he could speak without a sob, he 
said, acknowledging all she had done for 
his comfort that afternoon: 

‘“*T’m much obleeged.” 

Jeanne, on her part, ignored the ser- 
vices. 

**TIsit bad hurt?” she murmured, with 
unconscious maternal pathos. 

He offered to yield the wreck to her 
hands, and, drawn from her place, she 
went and stooped on one knee to the fire- 
light. De Zhirley dropped on one knee 
beside her, and they tried to fit the man- 
gled parts in place again. 

‘It’s such a spite,” said Jeanne ; and 
her trembling voice comforted him asa 
mother comforts her child. He had a 
queer instant anxiety to make the calam- 
ity appear less to her than it reilly was. 

**Mebby by patchin’ and glue I can 
put it together again—tholI don’t know 
whether it’llsoundthesame. I’ve always 
thought so much of it, ” he apologized. 

**T wish he had broke my neck instead 
of this fiddle’s,” sail the girl with pas- 
sion. 

**]’d like to see him try sucha thing as 
that,” responded the fiddler, sternly. ‘* I'd 
killed him as ’t was, if I hadn’t been bigger 
than him,” 

**T must go back,” exclaimed Jeanne, 
stirring to rise from this post-mortem. 
** They'll think I’ve fell in the river.” 

“Til go with you,” said De Zhirley. 
‘It’s dark now, and that fellow ain’t 
gone far.” 

‘*No,” objected Jeanne, with sud- 
den terror of what her neighborhood 
called a beau. ‘I don’t want no one 
with me.” 

De Zahirley took up his cap with gentle 
insistence like the courtliness of a great 
seignior. Hesmiled at Jeanne, and she 
gave him back a look of which she was 
unconscious. 

**Your supper’s all ready,” she re- 
minded him, 

* Tain’t hungry like I was when I come 
in from the ferry. Won’t you set down 
and take supper with me?” invited the 
young man, sincerely. 

The mere suggestion sent Jeanne Sat- 
tory to the door, Their hands mingled 
upon the latch, and she slid hers away, 
hating to part from a touch which she 
yet eluded. 

De Zhirley made the door pause while 
he looked down at her and said, witha 
shaking voice: 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you—there ain’t 
no tellin’.” 

Jeanne had no reply to this acknowl- 
edgment of sympathy, but drew her shawl 
together under her chin. Chin and 
mouth-corners were tempting even toa 
one-eyed man, but he continued without 
startling her: 

“Spite of my fiddle’s gettin’ broke, I 
b'lieve this is the best day this cabin ever 
seen.” 

‘* What makes you say that?” 

*’Cause it’s the first time you ever 
come to the house,” 

‘**1’m obleeged for you politeness,” trem- 
bled Jeanne, turning scarlet; and she 
lifted a laughing dark glance. ‘If you’ll 
be a littie politer and let me out, I won’t 
come no more.” 

** Then I'll go where you are,” said the 
Calhoun fiddler, “Til foller you from 
this time on.” 

** You'll have to walk on the other side 
of the road if you do,” said Jeanne Sat- 
tory; and they stepped out and took the 
way up tbe bluff, two figures indistiuct in 
darkness, with a width of wagon-track 
between them. 

HOoPESTON, ILL. 
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Bridget (to lady of the house): ‘‘Axin’ 
yure pardon, mum, but might I be afther 
askin’ pwhat thim thingsis in the picture?” 
Mistress: “Certainly. Those are Raphael’s 
‘Cherubs.’” Bridget: “Indade! an’ thin 
we was both wrong. I says they was twins, 
but Nora would ’av it they was bats,’’—The 
Waterbury. 
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THE snow ceased falling. The tempera- 
ture already low was still falling; a beau- 
tiful frost at last seemed about to follow 
the interminable, gloomy, disagreeable 
days which for weeks had kept the people 
of Amsterdam shut up in their houses— 
these people whom that old Dutch schol- 
ar, Erasmus, because of their houses 
being built upon piles, has likened to 
crows perched upon trees. But sud- 
denly the sun succeeded in piercing 
the leaden darkness mingled with 
clouds that stretched themselves like a 
sheet of water to the north of Holland. 
In less than an hour the east wind—the 
grand motor of the innumerable wind- 
mills of the country—swept the sky and 
restored it, clear; shining, like a silvery 
satin. 

Whereupon a wild joy took possession 
of the town. Everybody went out. The 
air cold, but pure and wholesome as 
water from a rock, was intoxicating, At 
last they were able to give themselves up 
to skating, the favorite pleasure of the 
Hollanders. 

These people, reputed quiet by those 
who know them but little, bestow upon 
their holiday hours an activity without 
its equal; a robust gayety of which loud 
laughter and repartee form an integral 
part. This Venice of the North, with its 
innumerable canals and its vast harbors, 
busies itself ordinarily with its immense 
commerce, in comparative silence, due to 
the almost total absence of carriages and 
to the almost unique movement of its 
boatmen. But let the frost come—an 
astonishing re-action bursts forth; an 
eraption of pent-up life. It is a curious 
and extraordinary spectacle. Everybody 
puts on his skates; the infirm make 
sledges serve as vehicles; children, seated 
in little carriages, which they propel by 
the use of sticks, dart among the legs of 
the skaters, causing many a falJ—droll 
accidents at which one cannot help laugh- 
ing. Grave people who would fain resist 
it are drawn into the scrimmage. Every- 
body is excited by the noise, gestures, 
talk, movement, There is nothing com- 
parable in this intoxication with that of 
the Italian carnivals. 

Moreover the gracious side is not 
lacking in these scenes, so full of free- 
dom, of luisser-aller, sometimes of clown- 
ishness. Skaters of wonderful dexterity 
charm the eye by the ease they know how 
to employ in executing the greatest diffi- 
culties of their favorite exercise, and 
young men invite young girls for a skat- 
ing duet just as in the drawing-rooms 
they ask for a waltz. 

On this day in February, 1684, an hour 
after dinner, a charming girl, seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, elegantly 
clothed, started out alone—her delicate 
feet skimming over the ice. 

ld not, however, have lacked 
company in her evolutions had she 
desired it; for she was the only daughter 
of the privateer Van der Hassen, one of 
the wealthiest men in Amsterdam. 

But, contrary to its wont, her sweet 
face seemed pensive. She had refused 
the gallant invitations of all her father’s 
friends and avoided the society of her 
customary companions. 

She skated, distraite and solitary in 
the midst of the crowd, collision with 
whom she avoided skillfully, when sud- 
denly her eye lighted up, her rosy cheek 
took on a rosier tint, and a smile half 
opened her little mouth at sight of a 
young man simply dressed, but supple 
and elegant, who was approaching her on 
the point of one of his skates. 

** Good-day, Jacquine.” 

** G@ood-day, Nicolas.” 

He described a narrow circle in order 
to come nearer to her. He seized the two 
hands she stretched out to him, and, in- 
tertwining their arms, they spun away 
together, rapidly, in a harmonious move- 
ment, away from the crowd. 

They had known each other for a 
long time. Nicolas van Benshatin was 
very cordially received—almost like a 
relative—at the house of Van der Hassen, 
altho he was poor and an artisan, But 


in those days labor honored the laborer, 
and besides, Nicolas, a son of an officer of 
the Marines, killed in a naval combat, 
belonged to a good family and had been 
well brought up. Forced by necessity to 
enter into some industry, he had chosen 
a profession highly esteemed, and at this 
epoch, absolutely artistic—that of silver- 
smith, A pupil of Lutona—a master—he 
was full of talent and could in his turn 
have become patron, had he possessed the 
resources necessary to establish himself. 
Unfortunately burdens which he had 
generously assumed, day by day con- 
sumed his modest profits. 

When the two young people were at a 
little distance from the noisy crowd, they 
broke the silence preserved until now. 

It was Nicolas, who in a penetrating 
and excited voice commenced thus: 

** Jacquine, I have searched for you 
among all this crowd—I must speak with 
you.” 

‘** Ah!” roguishly replied the pretty 
child, a hundred times more fascinating, 
in her brown fur bonnet, which set off 
her fresh pink cheeks and her beautiful 
sweet eyes, 

‘* Jucquine—I must have courage. 
ought to cease seeing each other.” 

** But why?” 

** Because—I feel that I am going to 
love you—too much. That would make 
unbappiness for both of us.” 

‘*Then youdo not yet love me—too 
much?” 

** Alas! do not laugh. DolI know how 
to calculate exactly the point at which 
one can love without exceeding the lim- 
its of right? All that I am sure of is that 
I still feel the power to go away from you, 
as the most alluring of dangers. ‘To-mor- 
row should I still be capable of u? I 
doubt it. It must be done at once. I 
wanted to explain to you—that you might 
know—that you might not accuse me— 
when I shall no longer come.” 

The voice of the young man failed him, 
choked with emotion. 

Jacquine, firm and brave, replied, day- 
ingly: 

‘Goodness! what are you tormenting 
yourself aboui? What misfortune do you 
think could happen, my poor Nicolas?” 

‘* Your father must have dreamed of a 
wealthy marriage for you.” 

She tossed her head with an adorable 
mutiny. 

**Yes, it is possible. But as for me I 
dreamed of something else. I am an 
only child—without a mother, very 
spoiled. Nothing will ever happen but 
what will please me.” 

** Jacquine! reflect; do not utter words 
lightly, { implore you. I speak seriously.” 

**What do you hope then may hap- 
pen?” 

She caressed him with a most tender 
look, a most confident smile, and mur- 
mured: : 

* You know very well.” 

Their joined hands were clasped more 
tightly. Their eyes shone with an honest 
light. With one stroke of the skates 
they regained their movement, for an in- 
stant retarded, then cut the air like a 
couple of doves, flying through space. 

About three months after this day, 
which had been at the same time the last 
of the winter and the first of the secret 
betrotbal of Nicolas and Jacquine, the 
town bad totally changed its aspect. It 
was warmer than one would have be- 
lieved it possible to be in Holland. where 
the humidity joined to the least warm 
ray of the sun, creates a hothouse atmo- 
sphere, favorable to a rapid development 
of vegetation. 

Upon the banks of the canals at that 
time stood regular, symmetrical houses, 
yet, at the same time, each having its 
special physiognomy, its historical facade, 
its gables, its devices and features pro- 
claiming not only the profession of its 
proprietor but also his tastes and even his 
opinione. 

Amsterdam at this period had arrived 
at a very flourishing point of prosperity, 
due in part to the celebrated Bank of the 
India Company. Since 1609. the date of 
its foundation, the commerce of Holland 
had taken great strides. The enlarged 
capital had enriched and increased it. 
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bridges, dikes, an entire supgb city built 
like a fan out into the very sea, arose— 
prodigious monuments of human will 
over a moving soil. The Republic of the 
United Provinces enjoyed the benefits of 
of peace after terrible vicissitudes, and 
gave itself up with joy to intellectual 
pleasures, The artistic sentiment was 
developed. The taste for curios awoke, in 
face of the continual importation from 
Java, Braziland the Indies. The theater 
became the rage. Writing and painting 
progressed daily. Everybody desired to 
have a portrait of himself, and mean- 
while artists earved so little that they 
were compelled to practice a trade aside 
from their art, in order to live, Even 
the great Rembrandt died insolvent, 
Sculpture alone did not exist, and that 
because of a prejudice. The model was 
considered infamous, 

The wealthy residence of Vander Has- 
sen, it goes without saying, was reckon- 
ed among those which contained the most 
of splendor and luxury. A true Inxury, 
without ostentation, was displayed in the 
vestibule of marble, from which aseended 
a stairway with a sculptured balustrade 
entirely of violetebony. Thick carpeting 
covered the floors. Below the windows, 
on the side opposite the canal, a garden, 
kept like a parlor, charmed the eye, with 
its walks in straight lines, sanded and 
sown with fine gravel, blooming with 
tulips, anemones, hyacinths of varied 
colors, recalling a Japanese flower garden. 

But inside this opulent house joy no 
longer reigned. She who had been the 
little queen of it, whose songs used to 
souna so gayly on the landing-places, from 
top to bottom—in short, Jacquine is 
mute. She conceals her grief, her re- 
greta, her weariness, Her father, gloomy 
and severe, no longer utters a word. A 
leaden sadness weighs upon the useless 
riches which are powerless to bestow 
bappimmess if one does not carry it within 
one’s self, 

Thus, as Nicolas van Benshatin, to 
whom she had so imprudently engaged 
herself, had foretold, their poor love had 
not met with the sanction of the priva- 
teer. Jacquine had presumed tuo much 
upon her power. Van der Hassen was 
inflexible. Without being wicked, he 
yielded to harshness, as parents too often 
do in such cases. The old familiar friend 
had been sharply expelled, and Jacquine, 
placed under the humiliating guard of a 
duenna, knew nothing whatever of the 
proscribed one. 

Being faithful, the young girl knew 
how to suffer. Voluntarily she increased 
the rigor of her fate by making herself a 
prisoner in her apartment, waich she re- 
fused to leave, by condemning hereelf to 
a respectful but implacable silence toward 
her father. Her days passed, intermina- 
ble, monotonous. Her melancholy face 
was incessantly bent over her embroidery 
frame—the only diversion which she per- 
mitted herself. Like all the ladies of her 
time she had a great ability in this re- 
spect. 

But no matter how well accustomed to 
the work was her young sight, she often 
wounded her finger, so delicate and so 
white, with the eye of the needle, 

One day it became necessary to stop— 
the drops of blood, like rubies, spotted 
her work, 

By chance Jacquine was alone—freed 
for some moments from the imprison- 
ment which wearied her. A discourage- 
ment—a bitter sadness overwhelmed her. 
She wept without trying to prevent her 
tears, while with a bandage of batiste she 
bound her light but smarting wound, 

It was not the first time that she had 
found herself interrupted in her beloved 
labor by a like accident. Was her skin 
more delicate than that of other women? 
She had always been often thus arrested 
in her excess of laborious ardor; but 
then Nicolas was there to divert her and 
to pity her ennui. What would become 
of her now—solitary and so sad without 
him? 

Thinking all these things she felt a dull 
anger pervade her, as her eyes wandered 
over the opulence which surrounded her 
and separated her from her beloved one. 
All these pictures which adorn the walls, 
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valued than the canvases; these dazzling 
leathers; thig solid furniture; the project- 
ing molding, supporting ewers and sil- 
ver vases by Lutona and Adam von 
Vianen; these ivories, lacquers, foreign 
porcelains; these Delft faiences—and op- 
posite her this great ocean chart upon 
which the privateer bad pricked the 
course of the ships which were traversing 
the seas for him—seeking his fortune— 
the foytune now of his odious child! 

Suddenly, in the midst of her sad 
reverie Jacquine distinguished, out upon 
the canal, the definite sound of an oar 
beating the water. 

At first shedid not pay much attention 
to it, but at length it ended by her feel- 
ing herself attracted, and she turned her 
scarvely dried eyes toward the outside. 

Nicolas was there! Alone in a boat 
that he was mareging himself. 

Seeing Jacquine, he smiled sadly but 
in a satisfied way. For a long time, 
doubtless, he had waited for her appear- 
ance. 

He placed a finger upon his lips as a 
sign for prudence, showed a very small 
package which he held in the hollow of 
his hand, and tried to make his loved one 
understand that he desired to send it to 
her. 

Jacquine, with the quickness of 
thought, opened the casement and threw 
to the young man a ball of silk of which 
she held the end of the thread. 

Nicolas seized it flying, attached the 
object firmly to it, then, after a touching 
gesture of farewell, moved rapidly away. 

Jacquine all this time was drawing to 
herself the mysterious packet. 

A strong paper enveloped a letter and 
a little silver trinket which the girl looked 
at without guessing its use. 

She abandoned it very shortly in order 
to read the dear writing that accompa- 
nied it: 

« JACQUINE,—Be obedient to your father. 
Forget me. I do not desire you to weep 
longer. I bid you adieu for this world. 
Permit me only to offer you a very humble 
souvenir—a thing that I have invénted for 
you—a little instrument wbich you must 
put upon your finger when you work. It 
will preserve you from the wounds which I 
have seen you suffer from so often. Alas! 
I had dreamed thus to carve our wed- 
ding rings. Adieu, Jacquine. I leave Am 
sterdam. I hope your father will not forbid 
your using the modest gift which he, who 
will never see you again, begs you to accept. 

“NICOLAS VAN BENSHATIN.” 

Upon finishing the reading of these 
words, so simple, so unstudied, but which 
came from the heart, Jacquine burst into 
sobs. 

** Always!—always yours! she ex- 
claimed through her tears. Nothing shall 
absolve me from my promise. Thou mayst 
depart! but for me—I shall always await 
thy coming.” 





Three years later Jacquine van der 
Hassen married a rich manufacturer of 
Shefticld—a man whose trade extended 
over the entire world, even to China, 
where they exerted themselves to copy 
the valuable articles of his manufacture. 

When he had asked the privateer for 
the hand of his daughter, it had been 
warmly accepted, and it was with 
pride, triumphant and bappy, that 
Jacquine, prettier than ever, appeared on 
his arm, before all their friends gathered 
together for the marriage féte. This was 
because in taking for a husband the great 
merchant, she did not break the dear 
promise of her youth. 

It was with Nicolas van Benshatin that 
she walked to the church—Nicolas—of 
whom his pretty invention, for love’s 
sake, so simple, so homely, had made a 
millionaire. 

Having gore over to England he had 
shown the thimble—a little implement 
without a name—to some one intelligent 
enough to foresee the success of so useful 
an object. A partnership, then an im- 
mediate success, complete, immense, had 
made of the Holland artisan, in a few 
months, a glorious success—a success of 
labor and courageous perseverance. 

A long time afterward, when Nicolas 
and Jacquine had celebrated their dia- 
morid wedding—a thing that frequently 
happens in Holland, the land of longevity 


par excellence—they heard antique cities 
talked of, formerly buried beneath the 
ashes of Vesuvius that had been discov- 
ered, Herculaneum and Pompeii. In 
the curious excavations which were made 
they discovered, together with many 
other things that one might believe to 
be of modern invention, the thimble, open 
at the top, such as our tailors use. 

And in those days good old men, grown 
to be patriarchs, pleased themselves by 
relating to their great-grandchildren this 
pretty story of their youth—now named 
‘¢ The Legend of the Thimble ”—of which 
the moral must have been: 

‘* There is nothing new under the sun,” 
and ** One need never despair.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





CHICKEN OR DUCK. 


BY R, K. MUNKITTRICK. 





I SEE the chicken in the tree 
When day has faded blue and sped, 
And there she sits contentedly 
Among the apples red. 


[ see the white duck down the bill 
A waddling till the pond is found, 
And diving ’neath its bosom still, 
And splashing round and round. 


The duck yearns not to mount the tree 
And perch upon the cradled limb, 

The ben cares not to plunge in glee 
Into the pond to swim. 


Tho each contented seems to me 

And more than happy with her luck, 
l don’t know which I’d rather be 

A chicken or a duck! 
Summit, N. J. 





IN A DISTANT PORT. 


BY CARL BAILEY HURST. 








“IT wasa quaint seaport town with 
such ramb!ing houses and crooked streets 
as I have never seen since. So you must 
not blame me for failing to find the udd 
curiosity shop a second time; altho I 
hunted for it until I heard the last gun 
from the man-of-war summoning us to 
come aboard.” 

Old Captain Lane was telling his grand- 
children about a strange curosity shop 
which he saw on his first voyage around 
the world. It was late on the summer’s 
afternoon, and the party was under an 
oak on the lawn. The gray eyes of the 
Captain twinkled kindly, as he looked 
from one to another, and after a short 
pause, he began : 

**I do not remember how it came 
about, for we had not been on sbore 
twenty minutes before I suddenly found 
myself alone. I was behind the others, 
and when I came out of a bakery with a 
bagful of cakes, for a feast with the rest 
of the boys, I could see them nowhere. 
At first I thought they were hiding in 
some doorway. I searched everywhere. 
and shouted for them loudly. We were 
separated. Rather than go back to the 
landing place, I made up my mind to see 
as much as possible of the town. It was 
a wonderfully odd place. There were 
great brass knockers on the doors; and 
the few people in the streets walked as 
if they had plenty of spare time. I wan- 
dered here and there, looked in the shop 
windows, and when [ had strolled about 
for a couple of hours I felt so tired that I 
could not resist the temptation to sit 
down on an old-‘ashioned settle that 
stood before a curiosity shop. I had not 
rested long when a little doubled-up old 
man, with a fringe of white hair around 
his head, came out the shop door and, 
smiling on me, taid kindly: 

** * Come inside, my sailor lad, and sit 
where it is not so hot.’ 

‘IT gladly did as he bid me. It was 
quiet within, and the sunlight streamed 
dim and soft among the antiquities. I 
made myself comfortable and ate some 
of my cakes. Then I looked about and 
saw such a wonderful lot of things as are 
kept in no other curiosity shop in the 
whole world, lam very, very sure. When 
the antiquary saw I was really interested 
in his wares, he offered to show me his 
rarities. He opened bis cabinets, pulled 
out the shallow drawers and displayed 
objects to me more wonderful than the 
old suits of armor, seal rings and carved 





violins, 








‘¢ * Here,’ said he, ‘are needles for the 
most delicate lace work, made from bees’ 
stings. These bits of shining material, 
more beautiful than gems and lighter 
than eider down, are pieces of broken 
rainbow. These are bottled shadows, 
and those are petrified crocodile tears, 
This beautifully chased bodkin of ivory, 
beginning now to turn yellow from age, 
is wound about with chords of minuet 
music. You have heard,’ said the cur- 
iosity dealer, looking inquiringly at me— 
‘you have heard that peculiar music in 
a shell like the far-away sound of waves 
dashing on a beach, have you not? Well, 
just hold this bodkin near your ear.’ 

‘**I did as he told me, and [{ heard very 
low, it was almost an echo, strains of 
sweet, slow-measured music. I felt that 
it was the same kind of which my grand- 
mother was wont to tell me, such as was 
played in dignified colonial days. 

‘** Here is a very interesting object,’ 
continued the antiquary, holding up a 
tiny vial half filled with seeds. ‘ These, 
my boy, are seeds of eternity. I could 
tell you a very long story about them, 
but I shall not. They were brought from 
the East by a pious monk many years 
ago. They possess the peculiarity of 
growing only in the gardens of people 
who are thoroughly good, and as they 
are expensive I sell very few of them, 
because every one does not like to risk 
his money unless he is sure the seeds will 
grow. In the shagreen portfolio is 
another commodity which I sell only at 
rare intervals. They are architeciural 
designs for air castles, with full directions 
for using. People nowadays know how 
to make their own; and, I suppose, these 
are getting small and out of fashion.’ 

As he was sadly shaking his head 
about the change in the style of air cas- 
tles, a little girl tripped lightly into the 
store. I shall never forget the sight of 
her. She had the very fairest of yellow 
bair, that floated up and down each time 
she took a step. She had the prettiest 
face, with large round eyes—the exact 
color of wild violets before the morning 
dew has left them. Her slippers (so the 
old man told me after she went away) 
were made of field-mouse hide, and the 
clocks on her stockings were sprigs of 
myrtle; she wore no hat, and for a satchel 
she carried an oriole’s nest on her arm, 
*** Ah! Stella, my little friend,’ said 
the antiquary, as he looked benignly over 
his glasses; ‘ what may I do for you?” 

*** Please sir, I want a penny’s worthof 
star dust.’ 

‘* When she put her package in her bag 
she waved her little hand and tripped 
out the door as fairy-like as she had en- 
tered. 

**The old man continued: ‘In this 
bottle you may see a multitude of deli- 
cately pointed arrows, looking like crys- 
tallized sunrays—if you can imaginesucb 
an improbable thing. They are nothing 
more or less than imprisoned glances.’ 

** « Glances?’ I queried, astonished, 

*** Yes, really, glances; glances, for ex- 
ample. such, | imagine, as you dart at a 
jelly-cake that you might see on the side- 
board and cannottouch untildessert. In 
this bottle are all sorts of glances. The 
black and very dark blue ones are angry 
glances. The most lovely are the rose 
colored ones, which are love glances. 
The green areenvy glances, which, if you 
observe closely, you will see are more 
sharply pointed than the others. Some 
rainy day, when I am not so rushed with 
business as I am this summer, I shall 
pick the envy glances out, for they are 
spoiling the other kinds.’ 

““Then he showed mea box of filmy 
sponge made from ordinary smoke. This 
suggested an idea to me. 

*** Don’t you keep flame?’ I asked. 

***Oh dear, no!’ he said. ‘I used to 
keep flame points at one time.on hooks 

in the refrigerator, but the ice melted so 
very fast, and there was really so little 
call for them, that Lsold them out at cost. 

‘* He was just about to show me some- 
thing else very wonderful when I beard 
shouts of laughter and felt myself pulled 
by the arms, hit on the back, shaken by 
the shoulders, and maltreated generally. 

My friends had found me accidentally, 





and wanted to drag me away. 
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«* ¢ Wake up,’ they said. 
“* Wake up? said I; 
asleep?’ 

*** You have;’ and they all laughed 
loudly. 

‘“‘T said, indignantly: ‘I think J am 
the best judge whether I have been 
asleep or not.’ 

**But they would not listen, and so 
they half carried me nearly to the landing. 
At last, when I shared my bag of cakes 
they let me go. ThenI searched every- 
where for the odd curiosity shop, but I 
could not find it. I left off hunting only 
whenI heard the signal gun from the 
boat summon us all on board.” 

Just as the Captain finished, the supper 
belli rang from the dining-room window, 
and the Captain’s favorite little grand- 
daughter, whose name was Stella, who had 
been listening very attentively, altho she 
did not quite understand everything she 
heard, tripped across the lawn to tell her 
mother about the wonderful little girl 
Grandpapa had told her about who had 
such pretty slippers and an oriole’s nest 
for ahand-bag. 

New YORK CIty. 
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PHILIP’S DREAM. 


BY ANNE PAGE, 








‘I TELL you I didn’t take it; if you 
can’t believe me you needn’t, that’s all!” he 
eried, vehemently. 

**My child,” his father answered, 
quietly, with an expression of pain in his 
kind face as he looked down at the angry 
little boy, whore whole frame was quiv- 
ering with excitement, ‘‘ you know, as 
well as I do, wheth:r you are telling 
the truth, and we willsay no more about 
it. Taking the apple is nothing compared 
to denying the truth. I will leave you 
now to think it over, and perhaps after a 
while you will see it diff-rently.” 

He walked away, and Philip stood with 
an angry, stubborn look in his face, but 
with strange and terrible feelings strug- 
gling in his heart; he had taken the apple 
and had told his father an untruth. He 
had stolen and then lied. But he wasatill 
too angry to feel that he had acted 
wrongly. He resented his father’s accu- 
sation and was filled with bitterness. He 
did not know that his father had seen 
him take the apple. 

He could not help taking it, he rea- 
soned with himself; he wanted it, he 
couldn’t help forgetting that his father 
had told him not to take it, 

What a miserable business it all was! 

His face was hot from crying and his 
head ached, and a feeling of shame began 
to make him wish he hado’t told the lie; 
but he hadn’t the courage to find his 
father and confess his fault. 

He was utterly wretched as he wan- 
dered about, witbout any pleasure in his 
usual games—without any pleasure in 
anything. 

The long afternoon and evening finally 
wore away, and he went to bed glad to 
forget himself in sleep. But he was too 
tired to rest weil, and in his troubled 
sleep he dreamed that he was surrounded 
oy an impenetrable darkness, when, sud- 
denly a shaft of ligkt seemed to come 
down from heaven, upon which rose a 
ladder—like Jacob’s. On the ladder were 
shapes, some large, some small, some 
black, some gray, and some so white that 
they were dayvzling, like sunlight. All 
the shapes, he noticed, were going 
up—none came down again. And he 
went up with them, and, after much 
wandering, he found himself ina great 
space, where angels were at work sorting 
the shapes that were constantly arriving 
from -below. All the white, shining 
shapes were separated from the others, 
then the gray shapes were placed to- 
gether, and the black ones were put by 

themselves. The large ones were sepa- 
rated fromthe small ones. Suadenly the 
shaft of light closed, and Philip was dis- 
tressed, thinking that he should never 
see the earth again, when one of the An- 
gels, said: 

** Do not be alarmed, you can go down 
before morning.” 

‘*“Why amI here?” he asked; ‘“‘and 
what are you doing?” 





The angel replied : 
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*« We are preparing the souls of infants 
to be born to-night ; these shapes are the 
good,and bad acts men, women and 
children have done to-day. These white, 
shining snapes are the good and perfect 
deeds; the gray shapes are not so good, 
while the black ones are the wrong, the 
wicked deeds that bave beendone. Some 
even are murder—they are those huge,ugly 
black shapes you see shrinking along as if 
they were trying to escape our notice; 
some are thefts, some are lies. You see 
there are many of these—someof them 
are large, but most of them are small; 
they are told by little boys and girls upon 
the earth ; some of the thefts are commit- 


ted by children. But perhaps you will not 
wonder that it is sometimes so difficult 
for children to be good, and that they 
sometimes lie and steal, when yuu see us 
make asoul.” 

Then the angel left Philip, and, turn- 
ing to the otner angels, said : 

‘*We must work, ior many souls will 
soon ve wanted,” 

And Pouilip watched, and saw them 
make a buman soul. 

They tuok some of the largest white 
shapes and some of the smallest—for there 
were woe shapes of all sizes—and some 
of the gray shapes and some of the black 
ones, and mixed them ali together until 
they were absorbed into one shaper. 
Then the angel who had spoken to 
Paoilip, called the Angel of Birth, ana 
gave him the new sbape to carry to the 
earth for the soul of a new-born vabe, 

When the angels took the whue and 
shining shapes, Pnilip saw a smile come 
to their faces, but when they took the 
black snapes they looked sad and weary, 
reminding him of the look in his father’s 
face that day. 

They worsed without resting, as the 
calls for souis came almcst jaster than 
they coula prepare them. 

Ac last only a few white shapes re- 
mained, while tnere were sull many ot 
tnove that were black and micSnapen, 
and Pnoilip saw that toe angeis worked 
more and more sorrowtully. 

‘* Why do you not make a soul entirely 
of the olack shapes?’ ne asked. And tne 
anzel, Wav nad spoken befvre, mage an- 
sWwer: 

‘** Weare not allowed to make a per- 
fectly nblack souj; there must always be 
some good, however iittle, in every soul 
made. Sometimes the prople on the 
earth are so good that we have nearly 
enough white shapes to make a soul. 
And unen we rejoice. But as long as peo- 
ple sin, as long as they disobey laws— 
either those made for caolldren by their 
parents, or for men and women by the 
State—we sball be unable to make a per- 
tectly pure soul, For the sbapes—dark 
and ugiy as the sins themseives—wul 
come uy to us, and we must use them.” 

**Wnhat do you do with those black 
shapes toat are left atter the white ana 
gray ones are usea?” asked Pailip. 

** Alas,” answered the angel, *‘ this is 
the svurce of our greatest surrow; we 
Can Qu nothing with toucm, lor at day 
lgot they d-scepa again w ihe earn, 
and, Woile inv.sivie tu wanking, seck al 
those Wuo are weak anu tempt them to 
dv wrong. Lite chitdrep, even more 
than Men aud WOmcn, ale tempted by 
them,” . 

** Must this go on foreve:?” cried Pailip, 
whv seemed suddenly 10 understand. 

** 0 wil go Ou 80 lung as DUMaN veINgs 
sin,” tne augel answered grave.y; ** 16 1s 
better now than it used LO be, ana we 
make purer suuis; their acts are better, 
and we have more anu More while Shapes 
to use. if every one were domg gova, 
all souls might be pure. It every oue 
could only know tne lusting wrong he does 
Wed he sins, 1 am sure ue Would stiug- 
gle more and more to resist evi, but 
even asin coniessed and trwy rcpenia 
is better tuan one denied, tor then the 
Shape that would otherwise have been 
black becomes gray. But most people 
wili not cunfess toeir faults, and.im iry- 
ing to conceal them, they omy make 
everything darker and more ugly.” 

And Philip teit the angel’s sorrowful 
eyes 1ooking at him so reprvachtully that 
he turned away. 

And then he awoke and lay wondering 
at his strange dream. 

Soon his father came to him and told 
him that he had a little brother—born 
that nigot. 

And as he stood looking down upon the 
heipless little form, ne remembered his 
dream aod the angel’s woras; he won- 
dered if the baby’s soul was really stained 
with the sins of others, and if his own 
wrong-doing—his thett und the ugly lie 
—would be a lasting shadow and bu:den 
upon the little brosher? The angel had 
said tbat repentance made tne shapes of 
evil deeds less dark and hideous. If only 
he had repented! If only he bad con- 
tessed his tault! It was now too late to 
nelp his brother; but the repentance 
might help another soul, 

Throwing himself into his father’s arms 
he burst into tears. But only he and the 
Dream Angel knew why he wept, 

MITCHELL, SoUTH DaxkoTa, 





PEBBLES. 


WHEN a man has run his race in this 
world and the end comes he is out of breath. 
—Picayune. 


...."* Bright as they are, there is one thing 
Vassar girls peverseem tolearn.” ‘What’s 
that?’ “That they can’t cook.”—The 
Philadelphia Item. 


..-.“* Down with the décolleté, I say !” 
exclaimed adress reformer. “I think it is 
too low now,” replied another. ‘‘ What I 
say is ‘up with it.’ ’°—The Epoch. 


....“‘Is your husband a religious man ?”’ 
“I’m not quite certain. When I hear 
him speak in the prayer-meeting I think 
he is; when I hear him speaking at home 
I think he isn’t.” —Life. 


....Mrs. Watts: ‘‘ How is your new girl?” 
Mrs. Potts: “‘On, she’s a perfect heathen. 
[ left her to straighten things up before the 
minister called, and she never even dusted 
off the Bible.””—Indianapolis Journal. 


....Road Agent (to pedestrian): ‘* Money 
or your hite.”’ Pedestrian (calmly): 
** Which do you prefer, sir?’* Road Agent 
(gruffiy): ** Your moaey, of course.” Pe- 
destrian (handing 1t over): “‘ Isn’t it a good 
thing that we both can be suited? Now, I 
had much rather have my life.’’—The 
Sun. 


.... Wonderful Contrast.—The head-mas- 
ter of the girls’ high school is describing to 
to the class the beauty of the Alps, which 
he has visited during his vacation, and 
ends his lecture in these words: ‘“‘And 
there, with one foot I stood on the ice of the 
glacier, while with the other I was pluck- 
ing the most beautiful flowers!’’—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


.--A child who had visited an elder 
brother in school, came home in great ex- 
citement toiaform his mother that he had 
learned “‘lots of things.’’ ‘‘ What was one?”’ 
asked the mother. “I learned in the 
’rithmetic class that the square of the base 
and the perpendicular of a right-handled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the hippo- 
potamus.’’—The Morning Star. 


--.-“‘Are the mackeral quite fresh?’ 
asked a lady of a ragged, but pompous old 
colored fish peddler, who came to her door. 
‘Oh, yes, lady, puffekly so—puffekly so!”’ 
was thereply. ‘Jess nostrilize them and 
see.” ‘“Nostrilize them? What do you 
mean by that?” “ Why, lady,” said the 
peddler, with a look, indicative of pity for 
her ignorance, ‘* smell ’em! smell em!”’ 


...-A commercial traveler, by mistake, 
handed a merchant, upon whom he had 
called, a portrait of his betrothed instead of 
his business card, saying he represented 
that establishment. The merchant exam- 
ined it carefully, remarked that it was a 
fine establishment; and returned it to the 
astonisbed and biushiog traveler, saying; 
“I hope you will soon be admitted into 
partnersnip.’’—St. Lovis Globe. 


.... ‘I have withdrawn from ouah ama- 
tuah acting club,” said Willie Wishing- 
ton, **Why?” “I conldn’t stand it any 
lonzah, you know. I was cawst for the 
viliain, and Miss Pepperton was the hero- 
ine, and she was to say, ‘ Villain, do youh 
worst.’”’ ‘*Tnat was easy.” ‘* Ya-a-s; but 
Miss Pepperton wouldn’t repeat the words, 
She saia I nad already done as*badly as any 
one could reasonably expect.’”’— Washing 
ton Post. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








ODD PUZZLE. 
* * © * 


es # 8 & 


*x* 2 * & 
+ 7 eo 


oo: 
000 000 
x * & & 
* * & & 


° 


The same word of three letters on the left 
side of the upper acrostic. Words of three 
letters on the right of the acrostic. 

The same order in the lower acrostic; but 
the left-hand word a little different from 
the upper left-hand word. 

Word across: 1, A musical instrument; 2, 
complete armor for the body; 3, an animal; 
4, food for swine, as acorns, etc. 

Lower: 1, To half boil; 2,a gland under 
the ear; 3, a breastwork; 4, a division. 

Upper right-hand words: 1, Mineral; 2, 
to work on closely; 3, a female; 4, era. 

Lower: 1, The juice of olives; 2, a con- 
traction; 3; a favorite; 4, era, 















DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


AS ADTCLINDA 

pt. Os q HARTSHORN S 

oe ee Beware of imitations. 

* 0 0 * NOTICE 

* 00 * AUTUGRAPH 

* 0 0 *# OF 

* 00 MuAD 7 — 
1, Upper word, part of an arrow; 2, a od ARTSHO! 








river noted for “‘roliingr’’ apidly; 8 a single 
voice in music; 4, a brave man; 5, a place 
on the river Ural on the border of Asia; 6, ¥ 


to go beyond. 
Extract of BEEF. 


The primals and finals form the new title 
y 
ALL GOOD COOKS 


of a distinguished man. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 14TH. 


RIDDLE. 
Madam- Ada. - 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 








t designs. Send size of room. 
> circular & estimate A liberal! 
x discount to churches & the trade 


deceived by chea; 
1.P FRANK, 61 Pearl SUNY. 


9, lady’s slipper: 10, daisy: 11, cowslip; 12, 
pink; 13, oleander; 14, oxalis. 


ApeE The Year Found. 
Send tt ARMOUR oO. 
N for Cook MOUR & 9 or & OOK 
E ¢ G EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Malicd free. 
RelL 
Iaa y 
CaN : GHurcH LIGHT 
ar 5 CHURCH 
7 k's Patent | ectors 
BURIED FLOWERS. the must powerful solteet, 
‘ P 3 and best light known 
1, Clover; 2, rose; 3, lilac; 4, peony: 5, : for Churches, Stores, Th 
pansy; 6, dahlia; 7, larkspur; 8, verbena: | tres, De SS 





















WINEGLASS. 
Fe yee STAINED GLASS. 
Ov ERIO Y | Send for Ilhustrated Hand-book,. 
“a y J.& R. LAMB, 
: ; . 2 : - -- ' 5° Carmine St.. Sew York. 
O NE 3 GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Bite a W. BAKER & C€0.’S 
sees @ Breakfast Coco 
RVOLVED TeaKiast veda 
from which the excess of oil 
BEHEADINGS. dat has been removed, 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


° 

No Chemicals 
ar? used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalide 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass 


- ORIGINAL: UNRIVALLED 
\WoRLD: 


1, P russia; 2, b-rook; 3, g-lass; 4, c-mis- 
sion; 5, g-love; 6, a-bout. 


UNITED SQUARES. 
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MEDICINAL 


\ Food 
we 


UR readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known for 
children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the 
digestive organs. We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
which has through a long experience of years justly earned its title of 
IMPERIAL, and we can truthfully assert that no preparation is so — and 
carefully prepared, or so liberally certified to as a food of unrivalled delicacy 
and superior nutritive and medicinal worth. Tiie food of all others to be 
depended on for infants, from birth ; for nursing mothers and children ; for 
invalids and convalescents ; and as an article of diet for the aged and for 
sufferers from impaired digestion. Through its use thousands of lives have 
been saved; thousands of healthy children bespeak its value. It is praised 
alike by the public, by physicians, and the press. It has stood the test of 
time, and has become a necessity in the househould. Furthermore, we can 
cordially recommend it from our own knowledge of its good qualities, for 
we have used it with the most gratifying results.— Wesingon: Dc. dune, 1990. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wili 
make this department more valuable to t «of our 
subscribers who Seel specially interested.) 


NEGLECTED FRUITS. 


BY GEO. G. GROFF, M.D. 


LN our woods and swamps are many small 
fruits, found wild, which while now of small 
value, might become, in cultivation, of very 
great importance. A number of these we 
will mention in the hope that the interest 
of some may be aroused to such a degree 
that these plants will be sought out and 
the more promisiag varieties cultivated and 
improved, for tho much has been done in 
this direction, much yet remains to be ac- 
complished. It is a labor to which teachers 
of botany might with much propriety direct 
their pupils. Itis only a few years since 
that the ancestors of our luscious American 
grapes were wild plants. So of the goose 
berries, the raspberries, and blackberries in 
common cultivation. Great success has 
receatly been attained in the improvement 
of our native plums, and there is probably 
no wild fruit but is capable of development 
into something better than it is now. 
The plants which produce the best wild 
fruit should be secured, given good careful 
culture, and then seedlings raised from 
these. Every chance seedling of the apple 
and the pear, as foundin thickets, should be 
viewed as wild fruits, and should be given 
a chance to fruit, by being pruned and 
having the surrounding bushes broken 
down a little to let in the air and sunlight. 
Some of the most valuable fraits of these 
species have been chance seedlings. We 
name a few of our morecommoa wild fruits, 
of possible value. 


THE HUCKLEBERRY. 


This class of plaats, calledalso blueberry, 
whorcleberry aad bilberry, is found wild in 
all northern regions, in probably fiity 
species. Some aresmall trees, while others 
are almost trailiag shrubs. From some 
plants fruit almost the size of cherries is 
obtained, while from others the berries are 
much smaller. Points of value for this 
fruit are its good carrying qualities, and 
the leugth of time it will remain sound on 
the bush after ripening. 

Tois group has not yet been brought into 
successful cultivation. This is probably 
because the wild berries are so abundant 
and so excellent. The best plan yet known 
to cultivate the huckleberry is to transfer 
small plants to a clean pasture, taking 
care to take up with each plant a sod of 
earth which should contain most of the 
plant’s roots; or, probably better, mow off 
and clean up the berry patch, give a good 
cost of woodashes and ground bone and 
let a new crop of bushes grow up. 

All the cities of the Northern United 
States are abundantly supplied with this 
fruit in season, several hundred thousand 
bushels going into New York City alone 
each summer. in some portions of the 
United States and Canada, the gathering of 
the wild huckleberries is a principal occu- 
pation of the inhavitants for several weeks 
of the summer, and it forms their principal 
** money crop.”’ 

THE JUNEBERRY. 

This well-known fruit is beginning to be 
cultivated. Unlike the huckleberry, it 
stands transportation from its native wilds 
well, growing from slips readily. Two 
valuable varieties, the Success and Im- 
proved Dwarf, may now be had of nurs- 
erymen. These plants are to be set out the 
same as currants and. gooseberries, and 
should receive the same culture. Being 
dwarfs, they bear early and abundantly. 
The fruit is fully as good as the huckle- 
berry, aud forms a pleasing addition to the 
food supplies in its season. The berries so 
far obtained are generally pronounced in- 
sipid. It certainly seems possible that im- 
provement can te made both in size and 
quality, and it is worth striving for. 

THE ELDERBERRY. 


This plant grows in every neglected fence 
row in the country. Unlike the huckle- 
berries, there are but two species of the 
elderberry—one common in the fields, the 
other confined to the mountains. The berries 
are excelleat for cooking, a person speedily 
acquiring a liking for the somewhat pecu- 
liar taste of the fruit. The juice makes a 
good wine and an excellent jelly. This 
season, for the first time, these plants are 
offered for sale by an American nusery man. 
The dried blossoms of the elderberry plant 
make avery pieasant and fragrant tea-of 


some value in domestic medicine, while the | 


iuner bark, cooked in lard, makes a salve 
whose virtues are well known to many. 
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The very small demand for these berries is 
easily supplied by the wild fruit. The in- 
ordinate manner in which the bushes sucker 
is our objection to their cultivation in a 
garden. Varieties may possibly be found, 
however, which do not sucker so much as 
others. 
THE HIGH CRANBERRY. 

This plant, called also hobblebush, is 
eommon in the North and Northwest. The 
fruit is excellent for all purposes where the 
cranberry can be used. It should be planted 
and cultivated the same as currants and 
gooseberries. It will do well in our gar- 
dens. Another aspirant to rank with the 
cranberry is 

THE BUFFALO BERRY 


of the far West. This produc’s a beautiful 
berry which hangs on the bush all through 
the winter, and, like the persimmon, im- 
proving with each frost. Inthe fruit gar- 
den, it should receive the same attention as 
the currant and gooseberry. This plant 
may be obtained of Cold Spring Seed Farm, 
Big Horn City, Wyoming. 
THE BARBERRY, 
which is cultivated on the lawn, will, in 
garden culture, produce fruit which makes 
a pleasant variety to the list of accessibie 
fruits. Cultivate as the preceding plants. 
THE DWARF CHERRY 


of the Western plains ought to be cultivated 
in our gardens. In Nebraska and Minne 
sota I have seen these plants, not over a 
foot high, loaded with delicious fruit, very 
much like our wild black sweet cherries. 
No attempt has yet been made to improve 
this plant, which might become a most 
valuable acquisition. Think of cherries 
on trees only one foot high! These plants 
may be had of nurserymen in Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
THE MULBERRIES 


produce fruit too good to be so neglected 
asthey are. They should find a place near 
every home. [t is said that the fruit of a 
few mulberry trees near the cherry trees 
will attract the birds from the former, and 
a crop of cherries may thus be secured. 
The varieties most valuable are Downing 
and the New American Everbearing. 
The Russian varieties are rapid growers, 
but the fruit is of little value. 
THE HAZELNUT 

and chinquapin, or dwarf chestnut, are 
worthy ofcultivation. They had better be 
planted in clusters in a corner of the lawn, 
and will well repay the trouble one gives 
them. Both may now be had of nursery- 
men Thechinquapin is in plant and fruit 
a true chestnut, only a dwarf. The hazel- 
nut to be obtained is the English form, the 
Americah species has never been improved. 
Would grafting the chestnut on the chin- 
quapin have any tendency to dwarf the 
former? 

We close our list by naming two foreign- 
ers, to some extent cultivated fur ornament, 
but producing fruit of value. 


THE CORNLIAN CHERRY. 


This plant belongs to the dogwood family 
of plants, of which our common dogwood is 
a well-known example. The plant is a 
shrub growing to ten our even twenty feet 
in hight. The flowers are small, yellow, 
in clusters, and produced in spring be- 
fore the leaves. The fruit is oblong, 
about one inch long by one-half inch in 
diameter, of a reddish scarlet color. The 
fruit is ripe in September, but remains 
along time on the bush, where itis very 
ornamental. This fruit bas long been culti- 
vated. The eldest Greek and Latin writers 
on Horticulture refer to the ‘*Cornel 
Piums.”” The wood is very hard, and was 
used in making arrows and javelins. 
When raised from seeds, the plants are a 
long time in coming into bearivg, and when 
they do bear, the fruit is not very valuable. 
Still, every one who has a small piece of 
ground should have one or more of the 
Coralian cherries. The fruit is doubtless 
capable of improvement. ‘The plant may be 
propagated from seeds, cuttings and layers. 
A plant from Japan, the 


ELAZAGNUS LONGPIPES, 
beautiful on the lawn, at the same time 
produces an excellent fruit. The plant be- 
longs to the olive family, and has, as yet, 
been only sparingly introduced into this 
country, andits merits are not fully recog- 
nized, ‘Few are aware how beautiful it is 
when in fruit, and still less how good a 
sauceits berries make. Theshrub grows to 
ahight of from five to six feet, making a 
branched bush of great beauty; leaves 
longish oval, bright green above and silvery 
white beneath. The blossoms appear in 
May, in great profusion—small, and pale 
yellow incolor. The berries are ripe early 


n July and are oval in shape, like an olive, 





bright scarlet, and very handsome. Like 
cranberries, the fruit requires cooking, and 
may be used in the same manner. It is pro- 
duced in great abundance. The bush is en- 
tirely hardy and is free from insect enemies. 
The beauty of the shrub for ornament is 
beyond dispute.” 
LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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CALIFORNIA HONEY NOTES. 


BY M. 





KE. BAMFORD. 


A SHORT report of the honey crop of 1890, 
eondensed from the sixth annual market 
review of the California honey and bee3- 
wax business, by Schacht, Lemcke & 
Steiner of that city, estimates the crop of 
honey for the year 1890 at 4,509,000 pounds 
of extracted and 500,000 pounds of comb 
honey, the total being a larger annual 
amount than has been produced in Califor- 
nia for several years, 

The output from the two southern coun- 
ties of Los Angeles and San Diego was enor- 
mous the last year. Word now comes from 
San Mateo County that the bees have been 
at work gathering pollen for several weeks 
during the last three or four, bringing it 
mostly from the acacia, and the cells are 
now loaded with the nectar that will be 
some of the first honey of 1891. 

A project for supplying bees with “ bee 
orchards” was in January made known by 
the Phoenix (Arizona) Herald. The Statis- 
tical Agent, Mr. C. D. Poston, had recently 
made a report to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and ivthe report he spoke of the 
uses of the mesquite tree. The mesquite 
may be seen by the traveler as he passes 
along the deserts of Arizona or comes to 
Fort Yuma just at the southern entrance 
into California. The tree looks like a 
locust, has pods containing beans, and has 
thorns of so sharp a character that the 
writer, who took some little mesquite twigs 
from Fort Yuma to bring home as speci- 
mens, was so exasperated by untimely 
scratches as to throw away the twigs at 
Los Angeles. The mesquite inhabits desert 
spots in Arizona and California, and now it 
is proposed to utilize the tree. It will thrive 
upon land otherwise absolutely worthless. 
By planting the beans on the deserts, mil- 
lions of acres of bee orchards can be main- 
tained without the slightest cultivation. 

Last season over a hundred tons of honey 
were shipped to Ea-tern markets from Ari- 
zona, and in quality Salt River Valley 
honey is unsurpassed even by the white 
sage honey of California. 

California has not eaten all her own 
honey the last year, by any means. Eng- 
land, Germany and France have all had a 
longing for sweets, tho perhaps the honey- 
eaters ot Hamburg did not get ail they ex 
pected, for 775 cases that started from this 
State by sea were lost. During 1890 there 
left San Francisco by sail 4,972 cases of 
honey, 2708 of which were for E gland, 
2,064 tor Germany and 200 for France. The 
shipments from here directly overland for 
Europe amounted tu 650 cases for France 
and 311 for Liverpool. By rail there went 
east 2,500,000 pounds extracted, and 300,000 
pounds comb honey, some of which went to 
Europe trom New York. 

A new breed of Italian bees, the “ five- 
banded,” is soon to be introduced into this 
State by Mr. Wm. Styan, of San Maten, 
Mr. Styan claims for these bees, which are 
otherwise known as the ‘Golden Italians,” 
aremarkably gentle temperament and an 
excelent disposition toward honey-gather- 
ing. 

Whatever other sins Californians may be 
guilty of, that of adulterating honey is not 
usually one. Three years ago Meade & Co. 
said that in nine cases out of ten shipments 
from here were pure honey. The same 
statement might probably be made to-day. 
At least a good state of honesty in this re- 
spect prevails. Perhaps it is not altogether 
on account of the superior goodness of Cali- 
fornia bee-men, however. Part of the ex- 
planation may, perhaps, be contained in the 
suggestion of the San Francisco Chronicle 
two years ago that honey had been so rea- 
sonable in price that there was nothing that 
it could be adulterated with, or that it 
would pay to do so. 

The product of beeswax for 1890 is esti- 
mated by Schacht, Lemcke & Steiner as 
having been 40,000 pounds, the same 
amount as in 1888, but 10,000 pounds more 
than in 1889. One ot the gentlemen inter- 
ested in bee-keeping in this State, conjec- 
tured that there might be a possibility of 
beeswax’s selling at fifty cents a pound this 
year if the scarcity continues. He quoted 
beeswax in the East as being from 26 to 30 
cents per pound, and in Ontario, Canada, 
32 cents a pound. The Sau Francisco firm’s 
report stated that there were at the time of 
the report more orders for beeswax in the 








market than could be filled at prices a good 
deal higher than for several years. The 
amount of beeswax received in San Fran- 
cisco in 1890 was 33,000 pounds. Exports to 
Europe amounted to 9,600 pounds, and to 
New York and other markets, 17,000 
pounds. 

Altogether, honey prospects in California 
seem to be good. The Bee Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern California coilectively 
owns more than 14,000 stands of bees. One 
Paper, commenting on this, says: 

“There is room on this coast for 14,000 times 
as Many more ” 

The San Franeisco Chronicle, of April 
16th, looking forward to the coming honey 
season, says: 

“ Deaters are already beginning to utter pre- 
dictions as to the quality and size of the yield 
of the coming season. The general opinion 
seems to be that tne crop this year will be 
large, and will fully equal in volume that of 
last season. From present prospects it would 
seem probable that prices will rule low. 
Apivrists will begin to extract in May, and in 
the month of June shipments of the new crop 
will commence to arrive.’ 

The good prices obtained for Califorvia 
honey now create quite a different state of 
feeling among bee-men from that which 
was caused some years ago when there was 
no foreign market, and when honey sold at 
from two and a half to four cents per 
pound. A recent writer in the Overland 
Monthly, mentions a desperate honey 
man of Ventura County, who, in those 
unlucky days, fed his beautiful white sage 
honey to his hogs, ‘‘ declaring he could bet- 
ter afford to make a choice article of honey- 
fed bacon.” 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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WHEAT CULTURE. 
BY J. K. REEVE, 











SoME interest is just now being taken in 
the French methods of wheat culture, by 
which not only are great yields obtained, 
but by which the product per cultivated 
area is being rapidly increased. In view of 
the fact tbat the yield of our own fields is 
steadily decreasing, and that we are in 
danger of reaching a point where our wheat 
production will not suffice for our own 
needs, we may well pay some attention to 
the successful methods of other nations. 
The wheat yield of France has never, with- 
in recent times, been down to anything lixe 
that with which we are now apparently 
satisfied, it having been equal to twenty- 
two bushels per acre a generation ago, as 
against the twelve bushels and a fraction 
that is now the average in the United 
States. From twenty-two bushels the yield 
has been gradually increased, until now 
one half more, or thirty-three bushels per 
acre is the ordinary requirement, while on 
the best lands the crop is only considered 
good when it reaches from forty-three to 
forty-eight bushels. There are entire de- 
partments in which the average crop 
reacties thirty-seven bushels, while the ex- 
perimental farms, scattered over a wide 
area, average year after year forty-one 
bushels. And, as if these figures were not 
enough to make other nations envious, 
there are farms in northern France where 
from fifty-five to sixty-eignt bushels per 
acre are regularly harvested, with occasion- 
ally a crop of eighty bushels upon specially 
cultivated limited areas. ‘Inese results 
have not been attained by chance, but by 
closely and continuously working upon cer- 
tain lines and adbering to certain princi- 
ples. These are, the suitable manuring of 
the land, the careful selection of seed, and 
thin seeding. The first of these conditions 
is the only une which adds materially to the 
expense uver the methods now commonly 
pursued by us. The selection of seed requires 
more time, but this is compensated tor by 
the emailer amount used. The seeding is so 
thin that the plants stand ten by ten iuches 
aparc each way, presenting when they are 
small a rather bare-looking field. But in 
that soil, so abundantly supplied with plant 
food, they shoot out rapidly, each root send- 
ing out ten, tweive and sometimes fifteen 
stalks. The straw frequentiy grows to a 
hight of more than five feet Tne heads 
upon each stalk will contain upward of 
haif a hundred grains eacn, thus making 
possibie an enormous increase from tne 
seed. 1t may also ne stated that this grain 
is very heavy, !requently weighing sixty- 
five pounds per busnel, and is consequently 
of greater value tor milling than sighter 
grain is. : 

While all due credit should be given the 
French farmers for what tbey bave accom- 
plisbed in unis way, it should not be forgot- 
ten that an American has demonstrated 
that the same, and even better results cau 
be accomplisced oa American soil vy prac- 
tically thesame metuods. Professor Buwen 
has grown wheat in Colorado at the rate of 
one hundred bushels to the acre, and in bis 
experiments the chief factors were thin 
seeding aud selection of the sed grains vy 
nand. Woile the enormous increase in the 
yield thus obtained is worthy of the first 
consideration, the great saving ot seed 
Must not be overlooked. Seven and one- 
haif pounds sufficed Professor Bowen for 
the planting of au acre, the plants being 
one foot apart each way. Tuissaving alone 

would often determine the questian of 
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profit or loss upon low-priced Jands, where 
the yield is uniformily low, even if there 
was DO increa-* in the yield. 

But these which we have meutioned are 
not the on'y means at our command for 
increasing tie crop. Cultivation, even if it 
consists only in runping the harrow over 
the young plants, 1s always beneficial; and 
if the rows were far enough apart to permit 
it, sav from twelve to fonvrteen inches, a 
light cultivator might be used once or twice 
aod pay as wellfor thelabor as with any 
other crop. 

Recent experiments in Colorado, Ne- 
braska and elsewhere have alsoshown what 
may be accomplished by irrigation. In 
Nebraska, in one case during the past sea- 
son, land which had been continucusly 
eronped witn wheat for eight years and so 
depleted that it was thought impossivle to 
grow avother paying crop on it, was made 
to produce twenty-two busbels per acre. 
Inu the same field without irrigation, other 
conoitions being the same, the yield was 
four busrels. Irrigation, extra cultivation 
aud beavy manuriog will eacn and all yield 
a profit when appiied to wheat culture, 
provided tbey are carried far enough to 
produce maximum crops Swall crops are 
invariably produced ata loss, and ordinary 
crops do not yieid sufficient profit to war- 
raut much expeuse in growing them, With 
such abundan. evidence as we have that 
the remedy for our low wheat preauction is 
in our owu hands, it can naruly be duubted 
toat it wil be applied whenever the needs 
of the country demand it. Aud huwever 
disappointiog the results of the last census 
have been, toe tact remains toat population 
is now Jncreasing faster taan 190d produc- 
tion in the United States, aud that at the 
present rativ we suailsoon consume at home 
ail our present surplus. Even witn an in 
crease of Ouly twen.y five per cent. ina dec 
ade, the next ten years wi'l add more than 
fif.eeu miltions to the numbers toat toe 
American farmer must feed; .ndin order to 
do it we must soon begiu tv aval: ourselves 
of all tne Kuowledue tuat we possess. Wnen 
we do that we shail no longer confiae our- 
selves toa begyerly twelve busheis of wheat 
per acre. 

FRANKLIN, OBIO. 





NOTES ON NEW ROSES. 


BY M. D. WELLCOME, 





EVERYBODY enjoys reading about the 
Queen of fluwers, and many are interested 
to lears about the new candidates for pop- 
ular favor. 

I was interested in reading last year 
about the “‘ Rainbow’’ rose in the California 
papers, and this year I see that two of our 
leading florists have cataloged it. Desirous 
of learning all I could about this unique 
rose I interviewed the originator, Mr. John 
H. Sievers, of San Francisco,and he has 
very kindly sent me the particulars, and 
also a plate representing the rose in its 
various colors. Mr. Sievers states that the 
picture was taken from a plant only four 
months old, so that the buds which are 
half, and some nearly, open are not fair 
representatives of those on older plants: 
but they are very tine and band-ome. 

Like most of our novelties in roses this 
one originated from a ‘“‘sport,’’ and Papa 
Gontier, which was also a sport, is the par 
ent of the Rainbow. It was discovered by 
Mr. Sieviers among his plants in 1888. Last 
November, at the extibition of the Califer- 
nia State Floral Society, this rose received 
the most flatiering encomiums and the 
highest premium, a silver cup. . 

The color of this tea rose is a deep mer- 
met pink, striped and splashed with the 
rich carmine of the Gontier; the base of the 
petals is a deep amber. The flowers are car- 
ried on long stiff stems and are said to be 
larger, sweeter and of greater substance 
than Papa Goutier, also the plant is of a 
more vigorous growth and more free bloom- 
ing. 

The Rainbow is certainly a very appro- 
priate name for this variegated rose, and it 
is a pleasure to know that we now have two 
additions toa genus ot which the old time 
semidouble York and Lancaster was 
the sole type; Vick’s Caprice, a hardy 
hybrid perpetual, and the Rainbow a 
tea. Caprice was a sport from the H. P. 
Arch-Duchess L’Autriche, and of this I 
can state from personal experience that it 
is a grand rose, large and fu!l, and distinct- 
ly striped and splashed with carmine rnd 
white. My own plant, mailing size, set out 
in May, bloomed in August, and had buds 
when nipped by frost in October. 

There are four roses now listed as La 
France —the old La France, a hardy bybrid 
that has for many years stood in the front 
rank; the new La France said to be an im 
provement on the old, being larger and of 
a richer shade;a hardy rose, the red La 
France, asport from the original variety, 
inberiting all of its good qualities and pos- 
sessing other charmsin addi'ion, such as 
a richness of color very rare, size and sweet 
ness, Another name for this rose is the 
Duchess of Albany. 

Tbe white La France is, of course, entire- 
ly disticet, as its name designates ; this is 
also called Augustine Guinoissesu. I'am uD- 
able to place this rose as Derigee & Conard. 
who alone catalog it, I think, do not state 
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whether it isa sport from La France or not, 
or to what class it belongs; they illustrate 
itin acolored plate and describe it as a 
‘* magnificent rose, a pure white La France, 
with jast a breath of rose-tinted blush deli- 
cately clouding the depths of its broad, 
luxurious petals.” 

Ruby Gold, is the name of a new Tea, 
produced by the grafting of a Catherine 
Mermet or a Marechal Niel, avd by this 
composite process. Mr. T. O’Connor, of 
Providence , R IJ., originated a novelty re- 
sembling both parents, and as they both 
belong to the aristocracy, the result is very 
satisfactory. The lovely pink of Mermet 
blending with the rich golden yellow of 
Marechal Niel has produced ‘‘atawny shade 
of yellow bordering on old gold, through 
which run veins of rosy red and pink. It 
is difficult to describe the rich crimson— not 
unlike burnished copper—whbich lights up 


the center of the flowers, or the grand effect 
produced by its lessening intensity toward 
the end of the petals where it merges into 
the tawpy golden shade already described.”’ 

Dr. Reymont is a bardy rose, produc d by 
cro-sing the well-known General Jacque- 
minot with Rosa Polyavtba or Multiflora. 
It is said to combine the bardiness of the 
Jacqueminot with the free blooming quali- 
ties of the Poiyantha class. The flowers 
are a medium between large blooms of the 
one and the miniature roses of the other. 
[t retains the crimson of General Jacquemi- 
not. We have this year a crimson in the 
pure Polyautha; a new departuyeincelor, as 
heretofore this Jimted class bave been ia 
very light bues, pale pink, binsh and white, 
with the exception of Perl d’Or which is a 
coppery tellow. Now we bavetwo crimson, 
Little Red Pet and Blanche Rebartel; the 
d-rk crimson of the latter is fluxhed with 
rose. These crimsons ere sent out by Albert 
Williams, of Saaron, Penn. Clotilde Sou- 
pert, introduced last year, isa grand Poly- 
aothka, color white with pink cent-r. Never 
“ere there such persistent bloomers as the 
Poiyanthas; wee plants often have from 
thirty to fifty buds and blossoms at one 
time; and they sre so hardy that it mak+s 
them specially valuable for ever-bloomiug 
bedding roses at tne North. 

Mrs. Degraw, a hardy, ever-bloomiog 
rose, bas won laurels for her beauty and 
free blooming charac’er. Mr. Wu. Falcooer 
says, in the American Florist: ** We rely 
on this almost unkn wo variety for the 
bulk of our roses between July and Octo- 
ber.”” Color, a rich, glossy pink. 

Mrs. John Laing has proved worthy of all 
the high encomiums pronounced on this 
hybrid perpetual. Marie Lambert is the 
best whi:e Tea I bave seen, but a rival has 
entered the field in the Snowflake. Mr. C. 
Strauss, of Washington, whore ‘rose pal- 
aces” were described in the April Pupwlar 
Gurdening, says it is the most profitavle 
white rose to gruw, and that he counted on 
a pliant not a year old, in one day, 143 bads 
and blooms. Thisis a remarkable prudact- 
ivevess aud one we amateurs could no! ex 
pect to obtain. Mr. Strauss kindly sent me 
sample biooms, and they were far superior 
in s Ze and substance to Marie Lumbert. 
The rose is, however, more of a creamy 
white. 

Mrs, Jas. Wilson is a new Tea that comes 
from Ireland, and is a!so called the Yeilow 
Mermert, because of its great resemblance 
in foliage and habit to that popular rose. 
Color, a delicate canary mottled with lav- 
ender. Said to be a magnificent variety. 

Waban, a novelty of this year’s introduc- 
tion is a sport from Catherine Mermet, 
sent out by Ganse & Bissell, of Richmond, 
Ind. Color, intense carmipe, with more 
delicate shadivgs. Reoresented as ‘a gem, 
one of the greatest acquisitions to the lea 
family.”’ ‘ime will test it. 

I have now described 10 you the very 
choicest and most unique of the new roses, 
and, if further informa: ion is desired, I will 
readily reply to ali inquirers, asking only 
that an addressed, stamped envelop be in- 
closed. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 








CONSTIPATION 
and other 
bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
They 
regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


GOOD HEALTH! 


“THE NEW METHOD.” 


No patent medicines, Home treatment. A cure 
for dyspepsia, catarrh, constipation, ewaciation, 
nerve weakness, diseases of women, Infinitely 
better than the Halt System and at half the price. 
*The New Method is worth its weight in gold.” 
—Rev. J. B. Snurts, Carthage, N.Y. “1 am 
charmed with it.”"—Kev. Corpyon W. Trawick, 
Canal St. Presb, Church, New Orleans, La, Send 
for b 1 of testi lals. Agents wanted. 

HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N. Y. 


Liehig COMPANY'S 


‘IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 
“By Henry M. ftanlev. 


“The Liebva Company's Extract was of the choic- 
est.”"—P age 39, Vol. 1. 

“ Liebig and meat soups had to be prepa’ ed in suf- 
ficient quartities to serve out cuptuls te each weak- 
ened man ashe staggered in ”’ age 84, Vol. T. 

“One Madi managed to craw] near my tent. . . . 
He was at once borne to a fire ard aid witbina few 
inches f it, and with the addition of a pint of hot 
broth made from the Liebig Comoany’s Extract of Beef 
we res’ ored him to his senses.” —Page 58, Vol. I'. 


Genuine only witn fac- 
simile of J.von Liebig’s e - 
signature in blue ink 
across label, thus: 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


AKE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 


VAN OPDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 30 gallohs or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs. 

Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., Lor- 
illard & Co,, and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 22 
years old. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOFING A¥D PAVING CO., 
Who not only sell the material but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with re- 
sponsible guarantee for 3, 5 or 10 years. Correspond- 
ence invited. Describe your rovf. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N. ¥. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS. 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
eals. For more than half acentury 
for superiority over all others. 


DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED 


eck’s Invisible tuoular bar Cus: 


























heard. Successiul when all remedies fail, Sol REE 
only by F. Hiscox, 883 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofs! 





Buffalo Lithia Water 


FOR THE BABIES. 


HUNTER McGuire, M. D., LL. D., late Professor of Surgery, Medical College of 


Virginia, Richmond: 
“For some time I have been using BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the preparation 


of ARTIFICIAL FooD FOR INFANTS. 


Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to 


when the mother is not able to suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. 
One serious objection, along with many others, to cow’s milk, is its AcIDITY. Human 
milk is always alkaline, but cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon 
grass, is almost always acid. This isthe principle reason why the milk of cows disagrees 
with many babies, and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I 
believe the long-continued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, 
when I[ was feeding two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding 
lime water to prevent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food othervise pro- 
duced, I directed her to use No.2 BUFFALO LIL AHIA WATER in preparing the food, 
with immediate and coritinued good reeults, The water was added until the milk lost 


its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Water, in Cases o1 one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, F. O. B., here. 


THO 


MAS F. GOODE, 


.... -. Buffalo ‘Lithia Springs, Va. _ 






(771) 85 


RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


‘or Beaury of Polis ving Labor, Ciean- 
linesas, Durabilit and Cheapness, Unequal- 
. MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts, 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 


2950 TREES! 

















OVER 


1,000 


VARIETIES of 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, 4c. 
for full Descriptive Catal: Iilus- 
WwW. = LITT ee 


Send stam 
\ddress 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conta‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. it soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 














The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50/| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $%.00| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE tNDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





SPECIMEN COPIES, 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT whe 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 





_Per_sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
addreas to which he would like the paper sent. 



















Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. Hixuest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
<< Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 








LeBOSQUET yas 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 





“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 


on 
. Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
3. 









Pract HINTS 
TO BUILDERS. 


rREE 





100 Pages. 40 Illustrations, 


20 Short Chapters. 





Over 100,000 copies of this little book have 
been sold at ten cants each. We now pro- 
pose to put it in the hands of persons con- 
templating building. Send your address 
and we will mail you a copy free, together 
with our lithographic alvertisement, which, 
in colors, represents the various styles of 
Metal Shingles and Roofing "Sundries we 
manufacture. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Oo., 


No. 9 Cliff St.. New York City. 


THE TOURIST, 








NO CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $2500 to $149.00 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 





NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W, 59th 8t. 













RICOPHEROUS 











May 21, 1891. 
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YCU MAY MAKE. yi &, J 
— * »« * PHOTOGRAPHY EASY 
by subseribing for 

PHOTOGKA PHT HERALD. 
Published every month at 5@ cents per year. 
Subscribe now, as price will be $1.00 after July ist 
Sampie copy 1v Cents. 

CHAS. H. LOEGER, 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 


' THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 


new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against acculental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Fatented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means wm possible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prom pt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WSSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Pine Freneh China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, all colors...... -#10 00 to $20 00 
White Porceiain Dinner sete, ie pieces..... 14 
Dinn: ts, 100 pieces. 22 00 





Decorated Chamber Sets. lz pieces...........: . 

Z Lamps, Rogers’ Slivet-Plated 
Ware and Cutlery, House-burnishing Goods. Cata- 
List free on apptication. 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Ceeper Institute. New York. 


Orders pais and pioced on car or steamer free 0 
charge mt on receipt of Money Order or Draft. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO0., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 














W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW RH, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8 
197 Lake St, Chicane. ene 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








“ WOOD TYPE 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
a . etc. 





CHICAGO ; 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 









PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL.- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 





Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N.Y, 
The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fall 


name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
op application. 





CM. MOSEMAN & BRO. 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING 7 
FOR YOUR HORSE 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER USE 





HOME AND FOREIGN MAKE. 


Always on hand and ready 
for immediate delivery. 
TEAS. LAvIEs 

~ SET UP ORDERS. Ent 
New Departu: 


ire 

re HANDSOME PR:SENT TO 

SUBSCRIBER. The greatest inducements 
H-GR ET 





stam ps. 
orders and upward. For 
THE GREAT Oe 





Creiai service. [G(s OVE AGENCY Boston 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 








NEW YORK. 


HEMINGTOW STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 








presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
aided by capital and the experience 
gaived during the FIFTEEN YEARS 
in which it has been the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 





SEND FOR [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


‘yckoff, & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Woabtegers arrest. Boston. 


den Lane, New York. 
170 State street, Chicago. 





Seamans 








DBM PARK & OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER, 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1891. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main Jine of the Baltimore and Onio Kailroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both e st and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore a‘d Ohio trains stcp at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 

Rates $40, #75 and $90 a month, according to loca 
tion. Communications should be addressed to 
GEORGE D DeSHIELDS. Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hote's, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th: after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakiand, Garrett 
County, Md. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 














A party will leave New Vork Meonoday, July 
27th, for a Grand Trip tothe 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


AND 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


and the homeward trip over the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Incidental visits to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
all the differen points of inteyest in the Yellowstone 
National Park, Portland, the Columbia River, Puget 
sound, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, the 
Selkirk Giaciers, Banff Hot Springs, Winuwipeg. 
Montreal, etc. 

In addition to above, an Excursion te the Yel- 
lowstone National Park aud Retarn, leaving 
New York Thursday. July 16th. 

Twe Kxcursions Westward over the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and tv Alaska, July 
0th and July 24th. 

Eighteen Summer Trips in July and August. 


"Send for descriptive circulars (Series 1) desig- 
nating whether Yeliowstone National Park ‘Trips. 
l— Tour or “ Eighteen Summer Tours” are de- 
sired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Steamships, 
CHINA AND JAPAN LINE 
- irom VANCOUVER, B.C., to 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI, and HONGKONG. 
NEW YORK TO JAPAN IN 15 DAYS. 
. 0miles the shortest route. 
Lower rates. Sena for information. 








P ee 
EMPRESS OF INDIA... 
EMPHESS OF CHINA... 


E. V SKINNER, Gen! Eastn Agt. 
3 Broadway. New York. 
EVERET? FRAZER, China and Japan Frt Agt., 
124 Water st.. N. ¥. 





HOTELS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 














OVERMAN WHEEL CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MSS. 











8 Spruce ‘ork. 


Tus Inpsruxpswe Pans, 41 70 43 GOLD Srasdr wean FULTON Srazse, 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props 








A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS., Speciat Aaenrs. 
‘CHICAGO, NEW YORE, PHILADELPELA. 











